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CHAPTER I. 



OF BRITAIN, 

F^om the Invamn of Julius Casar to the Abdication of the 

Romans. 

Britain wjw but very little linown to the rest of the world 
before the time of the Romans. The coasts opposite Gau) 
were frequented by jperchants who traded thither for such 
commodities as the natives were able to produce, mid wlio, 
after a time^ possessed themselves of all the maritime places 
where they had at first been permitted to reside. Finding' 
the country fertile, and coinmodioiisly situated for trade, they 
settled up<^n the sea-side, and mtrodi^ced the practice of agii- 
c^ture. But the inland in^bitants of the country* who con- 
ftiaered themselves as the lawful possessors of the soil, avoided 
aU correspondence wiA men, whom they viewed as intruders 
upon their property. 

The inland inhabitants are represented as extremely nu< 
merous, living m cottages thatched with straw, and feeding 
large herds of cattle^ Th^y livfd m^^stly upon milk^ or flesh 
procured by the chacCf What dOthe» the^j n<(0\^ \.<c^ ^<$^^t 
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down upon their backs and shoulders, while their beards 
were kept close shaven, except upon tlie upper lip, where ifc 
was suffered to grow. The dress of savage nations Js every 
where nearly alike, being calculated rather to inspire terror 
than to excite respect. 

As to their government, it consisted of several small prin- 
cipalities, under different leaders; and this seems to be the 
earliest mode of dominion with which mankind are ac« 
quainted, and is deduced from the natural privileges of pa- 
ternal authority. Upon great and imminent dangers, a 
commander hi chief was chosen by common consent, in a 
general assembly ; and to him ^yas comn^itted the conduct of 
the general interest in peace, or war. 

Tneir fosces consisted chiefly of foot, and yet they could 
bring a considerable number of horse into the field upon 
great occasions. They likewise used chariots in battle, 
which, with short scythes fastened to the ends of the axle- 
trees, inflicted terrible wounds, spreading horror and devas- 
tation wheresoever they drove. Nor were the warriors who 
conducting them unemployed: these darted their javelins 
against the * enemy, rap along the beam, leaped on the 
ground, resumed their seat, stopt, or turned their horses at 
full ^peed, and sometimes cumiingly retreated, to draw the 
enemy into confusion. 

The religion of' the Britons was one of the most consider- 
able parts of their government; and the Druids, who wefe 
%he guardians of it, possessed great authority among them. 
No ^pecif^s of superstition was ever more terrible than 
theirs; besides the $evere penalties which they were per- 
mitted to inflict in this world, they inculcated the eternal 
transmigration of souls, and thus extended their authority 
as far as the fears of their votaries. They sfacrificcd human 
victims, which they burned in large wicker idols, made so 
capacious as to contain a multitude of persons at once, who 
were thus consumed together. To these rites, they added 
the austerity of their manners, <md the simplicity of their 
lives. They lived in woods, caves, and hollow trees ; their 
food was acorns and berries, and their drink water; by 
these arts they were not only respected but almost adored 
by the people, whose manners took a tincture from the dis- 
cipline of their teachers. Tlieir lives were simple, but they 
were marked with cruelty and fierceness ; their courage was 
jgreat, but neither digoified by mercy nor perseverance. 
T^e Britons bad long remained in ibis rude but ixv^e^Tv^- 
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I, tnt slate,' when C%sar, having victoriously over-run Gau), 
1^ and willing still farther to extend his fame, detennined upon 
the conquest of a country that seemed to promise an easy 
'' triumph. Accordingly he set sail for Britain ahout midnight^ 
. ; and the next morning arrived on the coast near Dover, 
f- where he saw the rocks and cliffs covered with armed men 
^' to oppose his landing. 

'^' The Britons had chosen Cassibelaunus for their commander 

^^ in chief; but the petty princes under his command, cither 

^ from suspicion or jealousy, threw off their allegiance. Some 

! of them fled with their forces into the internal parts of the 

^ kingdom, others submitted to Caesar, till at length Cassibe- 

launus himself, thus weakened, resolved upon making what 

terms he was able while he yet had power to keep the field. 

" The conditions offered by Caesar and accepted by him were, 

that he should send to the continent double the number of 

hostages at first demanded, and that he should acknowledge 

subjection to the Romans. Caesar, however, was obliged 

to return once more to compel the Britons to complete their 

stipulated treaty. 

The next emperor, Augustus, formed a design of visiting 
Britain, but was diverted from it by an unexpected revolt 
of the Pannonians. Tiberius, wisely judging I lie empire al- 
ready too extensive, made no attempt upon Britain. From that 
time the natives began to improve in all the urts which con- 
tribute to the advancement of human nature. Tlie wild ex- 
travagancies of Caligula, by which he threatened Britain with 
an invasion, served rather to expose him to ridicuie than the 
island to danger. At length the Romans, in the reign of 
Claudius, began to think seriously of reducing them under 
their dominion. The expedition for this purpose was con- 
ducted in the beginning by PlaHtius and otiier commanders^ 
with that success which usuallv attended the Roman aruis. 

Caractacus was the first who seemed willing, by a vigorous 
effort, to rescue his country, and though with inferior 
forces, continuefl, for above nine years, to oppose and 
harass the Romans ; till at length he was totally routed^ and 
taken prisoner by Ostorius Scapula, who sent him in tri- 
umph to Rome. While Caractacus was leading through 
Rome, he appeared np ways <Iejected at the amazing con- 
course of spectators that were gathered upon this occasion, 
but castioj^ hh eyes on the spfendours t\\al %wxiow\\^^^ VCvkw^ 
^'A/as/^ cried he, "how is it possible tViat ?L\i^o\\"^ V^^ 
sessedofsach inagaiiicence at home, co\A4 cun'^ \ftfc'acaV>M! 
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ble cottage in Britain !'' The emperor was affected with the 
British hero's misfortunes, and won by his address, fie or- 
dered him to unchained upon the spot« and set at liberty 
with the rest of the captives. 

The cruel treatment of Boadicea, queen of the Iceni, 
drove the Britons ence more into open rebellion. Prasa- 
tagus, king «f the Iceni, at his death bad bequeathed one- 
half of his dominions to the Romans, and the other to his 
daughters, thus hoping, by the sacrifice of a i>art, to secure 
the rest in his family: but it had a different effect; for the~ 
Roman procurator immediately took possession of the whole; 
and when Boadicea, the widow of the deceased, attempted , 
to remonstrate, he ordered her to be scourged like a slave, 
and violated the chastity of her daughters. These outrages 
were sufficient to produce a revolt throughout the island. 
The Iceni, as being the most deeply interested in the quar- 
rel, were the first to take arms ; all the other states soon 
followed the example; and Boadicea, a woman of great 
beauty and mascuhne spirit, was appointed to head the 

• common 'forces, which amounted to two hundred and thirty 
thousand fighting men. These, exasperated by their wrongs, 
attacked several of the Roman settlements and colonics 
with success. Paulinus, who commanded the Roman forces, 
hastened to relieve London, which was already a flourishing 
colony ; but found on his arrival that it would be requisite 
for the general safety to abandon that place to the merciless 
fury of the enemy. London was soon therefore reduced to 
ashes : such of the inhabitants as remained in it were massa- 
cred; and the Romans^ with all other strangers, to the 
amount of seventy thousand, were cruelly put to tlie sword. 
Flushed ^ith these successes, the Briton^ boldly came to the 
place where Paulinus awaited th^ir an-ival, posted in a very 
advantageous manner with a body of ten thousand men. 
The battle was obstinate and bloody. Boadicea herself ap- 
peared in a chariot with her two daughters, and harangued 
her army with masculine intrepidity ; but the irregular and 

, imdisciplmed bravery of her troops was unable to resist the 
cool intrepidity of the Romans. They were routed . with 
great slaughter, eighty thousand perished in the field, and 
an infinite number were made prisoners, while Boadicea her- 
self, fearing to fall uito the hands of the enraged victor, put 
an end to her life by poison, 
TTbe general who finally established the domm\o\i oV \W 

Romans In this islnnd, ik2ls Julius Agricola, wVio ^ovexu^i^ \V 
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. .. durisg the reigns of Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian, and 

^ . distingmshed himself as nveli by his courage as humanity. 

^z'*' For several years after his time a profound peace seems to 

*^ ■ have prevailed in Britain, and little mention is made of tlie 

. ^ affairs of the island by any historian. At lengtli, however, 

^ i Rome, that had for ages giyen laws to nations, and diffused 

^ abvery and oppression over the known world, began to sink 

f under her own magnificence. Mankind, as if by a general 

consent, rose up to vindicate their natural freedom ; almost 

every nation asserting that independence which they had 

been long so unjustly deprived of. 

Daring these struggles, the British youth were frequently 
drawn away into Gaul, to give ineffectual succour to the 
various contenders for the empire, who failing in every at- 
tempt, only left the name of tyrants behind them. In the 
mean tinier as the Roman forces decreased in Britain, the 
Picts and Scots continued still more boldly to infest the 
northern parts ; and crossing the Friths, which the Romans 
could not guard in little wicker boats covered with leather^ 
filled the country wherever they came with slaughter and 
consternation. 

The Romans, tlierefore finding it impossible to stand their 
^ound in Britain, in the reign of the em|)eror Vaientinian 
took their last leave of the island, after being masters of it 
near fonr hundred years, and now left the natives to the 
choice of their own govenmient and kings. They gave them 
the best instructions the calamitous times would |)ermit, for 
exercising -their arms and repairing their ramparts, and 
helped them to erect a-new a wall oif intone built by the em- 
peror Sevcrus across the island. 

CHAPTER IL 

THE SAXONS. 

The Britons being now left to themselves, considered their 
new liberties as their greatest calamity. The Picts and Scots 
uniting together, began to look upon Britain as their own, 
and attacked^ with success, the northern wall which the 
Romans had built to keep (Mff their incursions. Having thus 
opened to themselves a passage, they ravaged the whole 
country with impunity, while the Britons sought precarious 
shelter ta their woods and mountains* 
/f was in this deplorable and enteeVAed §\»Xfe ^^V2J^. ^^ 
Sritom h^d recourse to the Saxons, abiwie ipftoijXe, v^Vo V 

B « 
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their lirength and valour ware formidable to all tlie G£r 
man nttions around them. They were restless and bold* 
considered war as their trade; and were, -in consequence 
taught to ccmsider victory as a doubtful advantage^ but 
courage as a certain good. A nation, however, entirely 
addicted to war, has seldom wanted the imputation « 
cruelty, as those terrors which, are opposed without lear, are 
often inflicted witliout*r^gret. The Saxons are represented 
as aWery cn^l nation: but jve must remember that their 
enemies have drawn tlie picture. ^ 

It was uo disagreeable circumstance to these ambitioui 
people to be invited into a country upon which they had for 
ages before been forming designs. In consequence, there* 
fore, of Vortigern's solemn invitation, who was then king of 
Britain, they arrived with fifteen hundred men, under the com- 
mand of Hengist and Horsa, who were . J>rothers, and 
landed on the isle of Thanet. There, being joined by the 
British forces, liiey boldly marched against tlie Picts and 
Scots, who had advanced as far as Lincolnshire, and soon 
gained a complete victory over them. 

The Saxons, however, being sensible of the fertility of 
the country to which they came, and the barrenness of that 
which they had left behind, invited over great numbers ol 
tiieir coiiutrymen to become sharers in their new expedition. 
Accordingly, they received a fresh supply of five thousand 
men, who passed over in seventeen vessels, and soon made 
a permanent establishment in the island. 

The British historians, in order to account for the easy 
conquest of their country by the Saxons, assign their trea- 
chery, not less than their valour, as a principal cause. 
They alledge that Vortigem was artfully inveigled into a 
passion f6r Rowena, the daughter of Hengist ; and, in order 
to marry her, was induced to settle the fertile province of 
Kent upon her father, from whence the SaxOns could never 
after be removed. It is alledged also, that upon the death' 
of Vortimer, which shortly happened after the victory he 
obtained at Eglesfoid, Vortigem his father was reinstated 
upon the throne. It is added that this weak monarch, 
accepting of a festival from Hengist, three hundred of his 
nobility were treacherously slaughtered, and himself detained 
as a captive. 

After the death of Hengist, several 'other German tribes, 
allured by the success oi their ' countrymen, vrewV. c^*«r '^x 
g^f^t numbers. A l^ody, of Saxoos, under the co\i^u«fc. o\ 
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i£lla and his three sons, had some time before laid the foun- 
datioii of tlie kingdom of the South Saxons, though not 
without great opposition and bloodshed.. This new kingdom 
induded Surrey, Sussex, and the New Forest ; and extended 
to the frontiers of Kent. 

' Another tribe of Saxons, under the command of Cerdic 
and his sen Kenric, landed in the West, and from thence 
took the name of West Saxons. These met with a very vi- 
gorous opposition from the natives, but being reinforced from 
Geraiany, and assisted by their countrymen on the island, 
they routed the Britons; and although retarded in their 
progress by the celebrated King Artbivr, they had strength 
emHigh to keep possession of the conquests they had already 
made. Cerdic, therefore, with his son Kenric, established the 
third Saxon kingdom in the island, namely, that of the^ 
West Saxons, including the counties of Hants, Dorset, " 
Wilts, Berks, <ind the Isle of Wight. 

It was in opposing this Saxon invader that the celebrated - 
prince Arthur acquired his fame. This prince is of such 
obscure origin, that s«me authors suppose him to be the son 
of King Ambrosias, and others only bis nciphcw : others 
again affirm that he was a Cornish prince, aud son of Gur- 
lois, king of that province. However this be, it is certain 
lie was a commander of great valour, and if courage alone 
could have repaired the miserable state of the Britons, his 
might have been effectual. According to the most authen- 
tk historians, he is said Vo have worsted the Saxons in 
twelve successive battles. In one of these, namely, tliat 
fought at Caerbadon, in Berks, it is asserted that he killed 
no less than four hundred and forty of the enemy with his 
own hand.. But the Saxons were too numerous and power- 
ful to be extirpated by the desultory efforts cf sitogle valour ; 
80 that a peace was the only fruit of his victories. The 
enemy, therefore, still gained, ground ; and this prince, in 
the decline of Ins life, had the mortification, from some do- 
mestic troubles of his own, to be a putient spectator of 
their encroachments. His first wife had been carried off by 
Melnas, king of Somersetshire, who detained her a whole 
year aft Glastonbury, until Arthur, discovering the place of 
her retreat, advanced with an army ligainst the ravisher, and 
obliged him to give her back. In his secon.l wife, perhaps, 
he might have been more fortunate, as vre \^&ve. wo w\cs^^^ 
jBMdip of her; but 4t was otherwise wit\i Vv\a \Vv\t\ si^xtvstV 
iiebaucted by his own nephevi, >lloT^t<iA. ^"^ 
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produced a rebellion, in which the king and his traitoroas 
kinsman meeting in battle, slew each other. 

In the mean time, while the Saxons were thus gaiuing 
ground in the West, their countrymen were not less active 
in other parts of the island. Adventurers still continuing to 
pour over from Germany, one body of them, under the 
command of Uffa, seized upon the counties of Cambridge, 
Suffolk, and Norfolk, and gave their commaDder the title of 
king of the East Angles, which was the fourth Saxon king- 
dom founded in Britain. Another body of these adven- 
turers formed a kingdom under the title of East Saxony, 
or Essex, comprehending Essex, Middlesex, and part of 
Hertfordthire. This kingdom, , which was dismembered 
from that of ' Kent, formed the fifth Saxon principality 
founded jn Britain. The Kingdom of Mcrcia was the sixth 
which was established by *these fierce invaders, comprehend- 
ing all the- middle counties, from the banks of the Severn 
to the frontiers of the two last named kingdoms. 

The seventh and last kingdom which they obtained was 
tliat of Northumberland, one of the most powerful and ex- 
tensive of them all. ' This was formed from the union of 
two smaller Saxon kingdoms, the one called Bernicia, con- 
taining the present county of Northumberland, and^ the bi- 
shoprick of Durham ; the subjects of ^ llie other, called the 
Deiri,' extending themselves over Lancashire and Yorkshire. 
These kingdoms were united in the person of Ethel f rid, king 
of Northumberland, by the expulsion of Edwin, his brother- 
iH-laWy from the kingdom of the Deiri, and the seizure of 
his dominions. In this manner, seven kingdoms were^ esta- 
blished in Britain, which have been since well known by the 
name of the Saxon Heptarcliy. 

T^e Saxons being thus established in all the desirsihle 
parts of the island, and having no longer the Britons to con- 
tend with, began to quarrel among themselves. A conntry 
divided into a number of petty independent pr4ncipalities, 
must ever be subject to contention, as jealousy and am- 
bition have more frequent incentives to operate. After 
a series, therefore, of battles^ treasons^ and stratagems, 
all these petty principalities fell under the power of Egbert, 
king of Wessex, whose merits deserved dominion, and 
whose prudence secured his couquests. By liim all the 
kingdoms of the Heptarchy were united under the com- 
JDon Jan'sdictkm; and to give splendour lo Viis 2L\i\Vvot\Vj^ ^ 
^^eaeraJ couacU of the clergy and laity was summonsed ^ 
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Winctiester, where he was solemnly crowned king of Eng^ 
RumI, by which name the onked khigdom was thencefor- 
ward caHed. Thus, about four hundred years after the 
first arrrml of the Saxons in Britain^ aU the petty settle- 
ments were united into one great state, and nothing offered but 
prospects of peac^ security, and increasing refinement. 

It was about this period that St. Gregory undertook to 
send missionaries amone the Saxons, to convert them to 
Tlhristtanity. It is said, that before his elevation to tK^ 
papal chair, he chanced one day to pass througli the slave- 
market at Rome, and perceiving some children of great 
beauty who were set up for sale, he enquired about their 
country, and finding they were English Pagans, he is said 
to have cried out, in the Latin language. Nan Angli, sed 
Angeli forenty si essent Christiam. They would nrit be 
En^ish, but Angels, had they been but Christians. From 
that time fie was struck with an ardent desire to convert that 
unenlightened nation, and ordered a monk, named Augustine, 
and others of the same fraternity, to undertake a mission into 
SHtain. 

Tbis pious monk, upon his first landing in the isle t\i 
Thanet, sent one of his interpreters to Ethelbert, the Kentish 
king, declaring he was come from Rome with offers of 
eternal salvation. The king immediately ordered them to 
be furnished with all necessaries, and even visited them, 
thoogh without declaring himself as yet in their favour. 
Augustine, however, encouraged by this favourable reccp- 
^ tion, proceeded with redoubled zeal to preach the gospel. 
The king openly espoused the Christian religion, while hit 
example wrought so successfully on. his subjects, that numv 
bers of them came voluntarily to be baptized, their missioner 
loudly declaring against any coercive means towards their 
conversion. In this manner tlie other kingdoms, one after 
the other, embraced the faith. 

CHAPTER III. 

THE INVASION Ol^ THCE DANES. 

PsACE and unanimity had been scarcely established in 
England, when a mighty swarm of those nations called 
Danes, who had possessed the countries botdetiiv^ qi!l >^ 
Baltic, hegaij to level their fury against £A\^\aa\d. A. VGoai^ 
imdyof tAem' at first- lauded on the coa&t3> YiVxii «l nSsw V 
haw ipe state of the country; and havitls coittwaVXfi.^ «« 
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small depredations, fled to their ships for safety. About 
seven years after this first attempt they made a deseent 
upon the kingdom of Northumberland, where they pillayged 
a monastery ; but their fleet being shattered by a storm, they 
were defeated by the inhabitants, and put to the sword. It 
was not till about five years after the accession of Egberti 
that their invasions became truly formidable. From that 
time they continued with unceasing ferocity, upCl thft whek 
kingdom was reduced to a state of the most distressful bdn- 
dage. Though often repulsed, they always obtained their 
end, of spoiling the country, and carrying the plunder away, 
it was their method to avoid coming, U possible, to a general 
engagement ; but, scatteriiig themselves over the face of the 
country, they carried away, indiscriminately, as well the 
inhabitants themselves, as all their moveable possessions. 

At length, however, they resolved upon making a settle^ 
ment in the country, and, landing on the isle of Thanet^ 
stationed themselves there. In this place, they kept their, 
ground, notwithstanding a bloody victory gained over them 
by Ethelwolf. The reign of Ethelbald, his successor, was 
of no long continuance; however, in so short a space, he 
crowded a number of vices sufficient to render his name 
odious to posterity. 

This prince was succeeded by his brother Ethelr^, a brave 
commander, but whose valour was insufficient to repress the 
JDanish incursions. In these exploits, he was always assisted 
by his younger brother, Alfred, afterwards sumamed the 
Great, who sacrificed all private resentment to the public 
good, havmg been deprived, by the king, of a large patri- 
mony. It was during Ethelred's reign, that the Danes, pe- 
netrating into Mercia, took up their winter quarters at 
Nottingham ; from whence the kingi attempting to dislodge 
them, received a wound in the battle, of which he died, 
leaving his brother, Alfred,, the inheritance of a kingdom, 
that was now reduced to the brink of ruin* 

The Danes had already subdued Northumberland and 
East Anglia, and had penetrated into the very heart of 
\^essex. The Merciaas were united against Alfred; the 
dependence upon the other provinces of the empire was but 
precarious : the lands lay uncultivated through fear of con- 
tinual incursions ; and all the churches and ntonasteries were 
buJhOed to the ground. In this terrible silwaUou ol ^xiiaAv^, 
^ whdoia and vlftues oi one man alone were lounOi .*w\l\ 
*fe»/ /o brmg back happiaess, • security, and order. . Mlt« 
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seemed boru not only to defend his bleeding country, but 
even to adorn humanity. He had given very early instan- 
ces of those great virtues whi^h .a^tenvards gqve splendour 
to hb reign ; and was sinointed by pope Leo, as future king, 
when he v^as sent by his father for his education to Rome. 
On his return, he became every day more the object of his 
father's fond affections; but his education was so much 
neglected, that he had attained the age of twelve before 
he was made acquainted with the lowest elements of litera- 
ture; wheti hearing some Saxon poems read, which re- 
counted the praise of heroes, his mind was roused, not only 
to obtam a similitude of glory, but also to be able to trans- 
mit that glory to posterity. Encouraged by the queen his 
mother, and assisted by a penetrating genius, he soon learned 
to read these compositions, and proceeded from thence to a ^ 
knoyvledge of Latin authors, who directed his taste, and rec- 
tified his^mbition. 

He was scarcely come to the throne when he was obliged 
to oppose the Danes, who had seized Wilton, and were ra- 
vaging the country round. He fell upon them with a few 
troops, and fought a desperate battle, though with some dis- 
advantage. But it was not in the power of misfortune to 
abate the king's diligence, though it repressed his power to do 
good. He was in a little time enabled to hazard another engage- 
ment: so that the enemy, dreading his courage and activity, 
proposed terms of peace, which he. did not think proper to 
refuse. They, by this treaty, agreed to relinquish the king- 
dom; but, instead of complying with tlicir engagements, 
they only removed from one place to another, burning and 
destroying wherever they came. 

Alfred, thus opposed to an enemy whom no stationary 
force coul4 resist, nor treaties bind, found himself unable 
to repel the efforts of those ravagers, who, from all quarters, 
invaded him. New swarms of the enemy arrived every year 
upon the coa$t, and fresh invasions were still projected. 
Some of his subjects, therefore, left their country, ard re- 
tired into Wales, or fled to the continent ; others submitted 
to the conquerors, and purchased their lives by their freedom. 
In this universal defection, Alfred vainly attempted to re- 
mind them of the duty they owed their country and their 
king; but, finding bis remonstrances inettecVwdX, \\^ V4^^ 
ohViged to give wity to the wretched ncceas\V>j o\ Wve \AV»fc'^. 
Accotdmgly reliaquisbiag the ensigns oi \\» ^v^\Vs» "wv^ 
dismissiBg bis servants, he dressed himseU m V\v^\v«Xvv\. «>\ 
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peasant, and lived, for some time, in tlie house of an herdi* 
man, whe h^d been intrusted with the care of his cattle. In 
this manner, though abandoned by the world, and feariog an 
enemy in every quarter, he still resolved to continue in hb 
country, to catch the slightest occasions for bringing it yet 
relief. In hb solitary retreat, which was in the county of 
Somerset, at the confluence of the rivers Parret and Thone, 
he amused himself with music, and supported his humble lot 
with the hopes of better fortune. It is said, that one day, 
being commanded by the herdsman's wife, wh^ was ignorant of 
his quality, to take care of some cakes which were baking by 
the fire, he happened to let them bum, for which neglect she 
severely upbraided him. ' 

Ptevious to his retirement, Alfred had concerted measures 
for assembling a kyr trusty friends, whenever an opportunity 
should offer of annoying the enemy, who were now in pes- 
fltession of all the country. This chosen band, still faithful 
to their monarch, took shelter in the forests and marshes of 
Somerset^ and from thence made occasional irruptions apon 
stragglHig parties of the enemy. Their success in this rapacir 
ous and dreaiy method of living, encouraged many more tc 
join their society, till, at Itagth sufficiently augmented, the) 
repaired to th«r monarch, whe had, by that time, been re 
duci^ by famine to the last extremity. 

Meanwhile Ubba, the chief of the Danish commanders 
carried terror over the whole land, and now ravaged th< 
country of Wales without opposition. The only place when 
he found resistance, on his return, was from tlie castle o 
Kenwith, into which the earl of D>evopshire had retired witi 
a small body of troops. This gallant soldierfinding himsel 
unable to sustain a siege, and knowipg the danger of sutrei 
dering to a perfidious enemy, was resolved by one desperat 
effort to sally out and force his yv^iy through the besieger 
sword in hand. The proposal was embraced by all his fol 
lowers, while tli^ Danes, secure in their numberst and i 
their contempt of the enemy, were not only routed with gresi 
slaughter, but Ubba, their general, was slain. 

This victory once more restored courage to the dispirite 

Saxons ; and Alfred, taking advantage of their favourabi 

disposition, prepared to animate them to a vigorous exertio 

of their superiority. He soon, therefore, apprised them c 

iAe place of bis retrtfiX, and instructed tViemto\i^T^^^,NN\> 

^// the/r fftreagtb, ut a minute's warning. Bu\, ^% wi\»v< 

w-&</ MO whom be could confide, and vrVio n»o^H v«A««\ 
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.0 give inteiiigeDce of the forces and posture of the enemy, 
ht undertook this dangerous task himself. In the simple 
iress of a shepherd, with a harp in his hand, he entered the 
Danish camp, tried all his musical arts to please, and was so 
much admired, that he was brought even into the presence 
of Guthrum the Danish prince, with whom he remained 
tome days. There he remarked the supine security of the 
Danes, their contempt of the English, their negligence in 
foraging and plundering, and their dissolute wastiug of such 
iQ-gotten booty. Having made lib observations, he returned 
to his retreat, and detached pr(^r emissaries among his sub- 
jects, appointed them to meet him in arms in the forest of 
Selwood, a summons which they gladly obeyed. 

It was against the most unguarded quarter of the enemy 
that Alfred made, his most violent attack, while the Danes, 
lurprised to behold an army of English, whom they considered 
u totally subdued, made but a faint resistance. Notwith- 
standing the superiority of their number, they were routed 
with great slaughter ; and though such as escaped fled for re- 
fuge into a fortified camp m the neighbourhood, being un« 
provided for a siege, in less ttrcoi a fortnight they were com* 
pelled to surrender at discretion. By the conqueror's per • 
mission, those who did not choose* to embrace Christianity 
embarked for Flanders, under the command of one of their 
generals, called Hastings. Guthrum, their prince, became 
a convert, wich thirty of his nobles ; and the king himself 
answered for him at the font. 

Alfred had now ^ittained the meridian of glory ; he pos* 
sessed a greater extent of glory than had ever been enjoyed,, 
by any of his predecessors; the kings of Wales did him ho* 
mage for their possessions ; the Northumbrians received a 
kiBg of his appointing : and no enemy appeared to give hint 
the least apprehensions, or excite an alarm. In this state of 
jprosperity and profound tranquillity, which lasted twelve 
years, Alfred was diligently employed in cultivating jhe 
arts of peace, and in repairing the damages which th^ king- 
dom had sustained by war. He is said to have drawn up a body 
of laws ; and his care for the encouragement of leammg did 
not a little tend to improve the morals and restrain the bar- 
barous habits of tlie people. When he came to the throne, 
he found the English sunk 'into the grossest v^woinskct^ ^w^ 
barbarism, proceediDg from the continued disot^ex^ c^V >^v^ 
jofemmeat, and from the ravages o! the Daxves. l\fc\vv\s««3\ 
wjMa^ tha/^ on kk accession, ht Vncw mA. oue^8«t»«« 
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south of the Thames who could so much as uitei|M«t the 
Latin senrice. To remedy this deficiency, he invited over 
' he most celebrated scholars from all parts of Europe; he 
founded, oi at least re-established the University of Oxford, 
and endowed it with many privileges; and he gave, in his 
own example, the strongest incentives to study. He usually 
divided his time into three equal portions ; one was given 
to sleep, and the rifection of his body, diet, and exercise ; 
another to the dispatch of business ; and the third to study 
and devotion. He made a considerable (Progress in the 
ditferent studies of grammar, rhetoric, philosophy, archi- 
tecture, and geometry. He was an excellent historian ; he 
understood music ; he was acknowledged to be the best . 
Saxon poet of the age, and left many works behiiid him, 
some Of which remain to this day. To give a character of 
this prince would only be, to sum up those qualities which 
constitute perfection. Even virtues seemingly opposite, 
were happily blended in his disposilimi : persevering, yet 
flexible; moderate, yet enterprismg; just, yet merciful; 
stem in command, yet gentle in conversation. Nature also, . 
as if desirous that such admirable qufilities •f mind should be 
set off to the greatest advantage, bad bestowed on him all 
bodily accomplishments, vigour, dignity, and an engaging 
•pen countenance. 

His second sop, Edward, succeeded hun on the throne. 
?ro him succeeded Athelstan, his natural son, the illegiti- 
nacy of his birth not being then deemed a sufficient obstacle 
to his inheriting the crowu« He died at Gloucester, after 
a reign of sixteen years, and was succeeded by his brother 
Edmund, who, like the rest of his predecessors, met with 
disturbance from the Northumbrians on his accession to the 
throne, but his activity soon defeated ^if attempts. The 
resentment this monarch bore to men of an abandoned way 
of living, was the cause of bis death. He was killed by 
Lee^, a robber, i^t a feast* where this villain had the inso- 
lence to intrude into the king's presence,. His brother 
Edred, was appointed to succeecU and, like his predecessors, 
this monarch found himself at the head of a rebellious and 
refractory people. Edred implicitly submitted to the direc- 
tions of Dunstan the monk, both in church and state ; and 
the kingdom was in a fair way of being turned, into a papal 
province, by ^is jealous ecclesiastic ; but be was checked 

da ibe midst of his caseer by the death d Ihe Vl\d%« ^Viq dv^d 

^^Mquiasy, ia the ieath year of bis leipu 
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fedwy, his nepliiew, who , ascended the throne, his owi 
sons being yet unfit te govern, was a prince of great pei 
sonal accompliahments, and a martial disposition. But h 
was now come to the government of the kingdom in wbicl 
he had an enemy to contend with, against whom miiitar 
virtues could be of little service. Dunstan, who had go 
vemed duruig tlie former reign, was resolved to omit nothiuj 
of his authority in this ; and Edwy, immediately upon hi 
secession, found himself involved in a quarrel with th< 
monks, whose rage neither his accomplishments nor his vii 
tuei could mitigate 

. Among other instahces of their cruelty, the following i 

recorded: Thet^ was a lady of the royal blood, name( 

EigiTdi whose beauty had made a strong impression ivpoi 

the yoong monarch's heart. He had even ventured to marr; 

her, contrary to the advice of his counsellors, as she wa 

within the cfegrees of affinity prohibited by the canon law 

On the;, day of his coronation, while his nobility were givinj 

a loose to the more noisy pleasures of wine and festivit; 

m the great hall, Edwy retired to hi^ wife's apartment 

where, in company with her mother, he enioyed the mor 

]))easing satisfaction of her conversation. Dunstan no soone 

perceived his absence, than conjecturing the reason, rusli 

etl furiously into the apartment, and upbraiding himwiti 

tfll the bitterness of ecclosiastical rancour, dragged hir 

forth in the most outrageous manner. Dunstan, it seems, wa 

Hot without his enemies, for the king was advised to punisl 

this insult, by bringing him to account for the money witi 

which he had been intrusted dnring the last reign. Thi 

account the haughty monk refused to give in ; and was 

therefore, deprived of all tht ecclesiastical and civil emolu 

ments of which he had been in possession, and banished th 

kingdom. His exile only served to increase the reputatio 

of his' sanctity with the people; among the rest Odo, arcli 

. bishop of Canterbury, was so far trai^ported with the spiri 

of party, that he pronounced 'h divorce bet^veen Edwy an( 

Elgiva. The king was unable to resist the indignation o 

the church, and consented to surrender his beautiful wif 

to its fury. Accordingly, Odo sent into the palace a part; 

of soldiers, who seized the queen; and by his orders ^ btaude/i 

her on Ae face with a hot iron. Not contenVeA V\\\v>\v\% cw 

vengeance, tbey carried her by force into \TeVvtt\<\, «xA^ 

commanded her to remain m perpetual e^We, "TVa^ "^^^ 

tion, Iwwever, ivas too distx^sing for tlvat IaxXWxA ^ 
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to comply with ; fer being cured of her wound, and haTing 
obliterated the marks which had been made to deface bet 
beauty, she once more Tentured to return to the king, wfaott 
the still regarded as her husband. But she was taken pri- 
soner by a party whom the archbishop had appointed to ob- 
serve her conduct, and was put to death in the most cruel 
manner; the sinews of her legs being cut, and her body 
mangled, she was thus left to expire -in the greatest agony* 
In the mean time, a secret revolt against Edwy became id' 
most general ; and Dunstan put himself at the head ef the 
party. The malcontents at last proceeded to open rebellioo^ 
and having placed Edgar, the king's younger brother, a hoy 
of about tliirteen years of age, at their head, they soon put 
him in possession of all the northern parts of the kingdom.. 
Edwy's power, and the number of his adherents, every day 
declming, he was at last obliged to consent to a partition of 
the kingdom ; but his death, which happened soon after, 
freed bis enemies from all farther inquietude, and gave Ed- 
gar peaceable possession of the government. 

Edgar being placed on the throne by the influence of thft 
monks, affected to be entirely guided by their direction ia 
all his succeeding transactions, and little worthy of notice is 
mentioned of him, except his amour with Elfrida, which is 
of too singular a nature to be omitted. Edgar had long heard 
of the beauty of a young lady, whose name was Elfrida, 
daughter of the earl of Devonshire ; but, unwilling to credit 
common fame in this particular, he sent Ethelwald, his fa- 
vourite friend, to see, and inform him if Elfrida was indeed 
that incomparable woman report had described her. Ethel- 
wald arriving at the earl's, had no sooner cast his eyes upen 
that nobleman's daughter, than he became desperately ena- 
moured of her himself. Such was the vidence of his passion, 
that, forgetting his master's intentions, he solicited only his 
own interest, and demanded for himself the beautiful Elfrida 
from her father in marriage. The favourite of a king was not 
likely to find a refusal ; the carl gave his consent, and their 
nuptials were performed in private. Upon his return to 
court, ^hich ws^ shortly after, he assured the king, that 
her riches alone, and her high quality, had been the cause 
of her fame, and he appeared amazed how the world could 
talk so much and so unjustly of her charms. The king was 
satjsf/ed, and no longer ieft any cariosity, viVnVe '£a\\^Vn^4 
secretly triumphed in bis address. When \ie \iad, \>^ VVa^ 
^^ece/t, weaned tije king Iwom his purpose. Vie took axi ov^^^ 
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tuoity, after same time, to turn the conversation on £lfrida» 
xepresenting, that, though the fortune of the earl of Devon- 
shire's daughter wonld be a trifle to a king, it would he an 
immense acquisition to a needy subject. He therefore 
\\ hoinbly entreated permission to pay his addresses to her, 
} as ihe was the richest heiress in the kingdom. A request 
\' 80 seemingly reasonable^ was readily complied with ; Ethel- 
wald returned to his wife, and their nuptials were solem- 
, nized in public. His greatest care, however, was em- 
. ploved in keeping her from court ; and he took every pre- 
caution to prevent her from appearing before a king so sus- 
ceptible of love, while she -was so capable of inspiring that 
pission. But it was impossible to keep his treachery long 
coDoealed. Edgar was 'soon informed of the whole trans- 
action; but dissembling his resentment^ he took occasion 
to visit that part of the country where this miracle of beauty 
was detained, accompanied by Ethehvald, who reluct- 
antly attended him thither. Upon coming ^near the lady's 
Imbitation, he told him, tliat he had a curiosity to see 'his 
wife, of whom he had formerly heard so mucli, and desired 
to be introduced as his acquaintance. Ethehvald, thunder- 
stnick at the proposal, did «ll in his power, but in vain, 
to dissuade him. All he could obtain, was permission to go 
before, on pretence of preparing for the king's reception. 
On bis arrival, he fell at his wife's feet, confessing what he 
bad done to be possessed of her charms, and conjuring her 
to conceal as much as possil^e her beauty from the king, 
wbo was but too susceptible of it's power. Elfrida, little 
obliged to him for a passion that deprived her of a crown, 
promised compliance; but, pr6mpted either by vanity or 
ftvense, adorned her person with the most exquisite art, and 
called up all her beauty on the occasion. The event an- 
swered her expectations; the king no sooner saw, than ^hc 
loved her, and was instantly resolved to obtain her. The 
better to effect his intentions, he concealed his passion from 
the husband, and took leave with a seeming indifference; 
but his revenge was not the less certain and fatal. Ethel- 
waid was 'some time after sent into Northumberland, upon 
pretence of urgent affairs, and was found murdered in a 
wood by the way. Some sa^ he was stabbed by the king's 
own hand ; some, that he only commamled l\\e ^%?»^s^\vi.^>Awv\ 
hoiverer this be, Elfrida was invited soon allet Vo cwx\\^ V^ 
the king's own order, and their nuptials wete v^\lo\tcv^^ >«^' 
ilie usual solemmty. The monarch died, ?A\^^ ^ ^«^^ 

. C2 
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sixteen years, in the thirty-third year o! his age, being sue* 
cceded by his son, Edward, whom he had by his first mar* 
riage with the daughter of the^earl of Ordmer. 

Edward, sumamed the ^Martyr, was made king by the 
interest^)f the monks, and lived about four years after his 
accession. In his reign, there is nothing remarkable, if we 
except his tragical and memorable end. Hunting one day, 
near Corfe Castle, where Elfrida, his mother-in-law, re^ 
sided, he thought.it his duty to pay her a visit, although 
he was not attended by any of hi» retinue. There desiring 
some liquor to be brought him, as he was thirsty, while he 
was yet holding the cup to his head, one of Elfrida's do- 
mestics, instructed for that purpose, stabbed him in the back* 
The king, finding himself wounded, put spurs to his horse ; 
but, fainting with the loss of blood, he ftU from the saddle, 
and his foot^sticking in the stirrup, he was dragged along by 
bis horse till he died. 

Ethelred the Second, the son of Edgar and Elfrida, suc- 
ceeded; a weak and irresolute monarch, incapable of go- 
verning a kingdom, ^r of providing for its safety. During 
his reign, the old and terrible enemies, the Danes, were 
daily gaining ground. The inexperience of Ethelred ap- 
peared to give a favourable opportunity for renewing their 
depredations ; and, accordingly, they landed o^ several parts 
of the coast, spreading their usnaL terror and devastation. 
As they lived indiscriminately among the English, a reso- 
lution was taken for a general massacre ; and Ethelred, by a 
policy incident to weak princes,- embraced the cruel resolu- 
tion of putting them all to the sword. This plot was carried 
on with such secrecy, that it was executed in one day, and 
all the Danes iu England were destroyed without mercy. 
But this massacre, so perfidious in the contriving, and so 
cruel in the execution, only prepared the way for greater 
calamities. 

While the English were ytt congratulating each other 
upon their deliverance from an inveterate enemy, Sweyn, 
king of Denmark, who had been informed of their treache- 
rous cruelties, appeared off the western coasts with a large 
fleet, meditating slaughter, and furious with revenge, 
Ethelred was obliged to fly into Normandy, and the whok 
country thus came under the power of Sweyn, his victorious 

Canute, afterwards surnanied the Great, ^wcceede.^ ^Yie"^T 
9s king of, Denmark, and also as geuet^ ol \Vi^ T>wd\: 
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- forcei in England. The contest between kim and Edmund 
Ironside, successor to Ethelred^ was managed with great 
obstinacy and perseverance; the first battle that was fought 
appeared andecisiTe ; a second followed/ in which the Danes 

\ were ?ictorieus ; but Edmund itill having interest enough to 

I bring a thhrd army into the fidd,- the Danish and English 
Debility^ equally harassed by these convulsions, obliged 
their kings to come te a compromise, and to divide the 
kingdom between them by treaty. Canute reserved to 
liimself the northern parts of the kingdom, the southern 
parts were left to Edmund ; but this prince being murdered 
a1)out a month after the treaty, by his two chamberlains, at 
Oxford, Canute was left in peaceable possession of the whole 
kingdom. 

Canute is represented by some historians as one of the 
first characters in tho'se barbarous ages. The piety of the 
' latter part of his life, and the resolute valour of the former, 
were topics that filled the mouths of his courtiers with flat- 
tery and praise. They even ^iffected to think his power 
uncontroulable, and that all things would be obedient to his 
command. Canute, sensible of their adulation, is said to 
hare taken the following method to reprove them : — He 
ordered his chair to be set on the sea-shore while the tide 
was coming in, and commanded the sea to retire. " Thou 
art under my doniinion«'' cried he ; " the land upon which I 
sit. is mine ; I charge thee, therefore, to approach no far- 
ther, nor dare to wet the feet of thy sovereign.'' Pie feign- 
ed to sit some time in expectation of submission, till the 
waves began to surround him: then turning to his courtiers, 
he observed that the titles of Lord and Master belonged 
only to him whom both earth and seas were ready to obey. 
Thus feared and respected, he lived many years, honoured 
with the surname of Great for his power, but deserving k 
still more foe his virtues. He died at Shaftsburv, in the 
nineteenth year of his rfeign, leaving behind him three 
sons, Sweyn, Harold, and Hardicanute. Sweyn was crowned 
king of Norway; Hardicanute was put in possession of 
Denmark ; and Harold succeeded his father on the English 
throne. 

To Harold succeeded his brotlier, Hardicanute, whose 
title was readily acknowledged both by the Da.TV^% -ajwii \JvV5. 
VMgVish; and, upon his arrival from t\\e covitAwavV, W 'SN'^'a* 
received with the most extravagant deraoI^str^L\\ows ^^ V'^' 

but bis vhlcDtand unjust government \\'a« ol ?\ioiV ^NXvd>L\<s\ 
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he died two years after his accestion, in consequence o( ex* 

cess at the marriage of a Danish lord. 

The disorders of the Danish monarchs once more induced 
the English to place a monarch of the Saxon line upon the 
throne : and accordingly, Edward, surnamed the Confessor, 
i¥as, by the general consent^ crowned king ; and having long 
groaned under a foreign yoke, they ifow set no b<»unds to 
their .foy, at finding the line of their ancient monarchs re- 
stored. As he had been bred in the Norman court, lie 
shewed, in every instance, a predilection for the customs,. 
laws, and even the natives of that country ; and amon<r the 
rest of his faults, though he had married Editha, the daughter 
of Godwin, yet, either from mistaken piety, or fixed aversion, 
during his whole reign he abstained from her bed. Thus 
having no legitimate issue, and being wholly engrossed dur- 
ing the continuance of a long reign, with the visions of su- 
perstition, he was at last surprised by sickness, which brought 
liim to hiis end, on the oth of January, in the sixty-fifth year 
of hit age, and twenty^fifth %f his reign. 

Harold, the son of a popular nobleman, whose nan^e was 
Godwin, and whose intrigues and virtues seemed to give a 
right to his pretensions, ascended the throne without anv 
opposition. But neither his valour, his justice, nor his po- 
pularity, was able to secure him from the mbfortunes attend- 
ant upon an ill-grounded title. His pretensions were opposed 
by William, duke of Normandy, who insisted that the crown 
of right belonged to him, it being bequeathed to him by Ed- 
ward the Confessor. ^ ^ 

William, who was afterwards called the Conqueror, was 
the natural son of Robert, duke of Normandy. His mo- 
ther's name was Arlette, a beautiful maid of Falaize, whom 
Robert fell in love with as she stood gazing at the door 
whilst he passed through the town.^ William, who was 
the offspring of this amour, owed a part of his greatness 
to his birth, but still more to his own personal' merit. His 
body was vigorous, his' mind capacious and noble, and his 
courage not to be repressed by apparent danger. Upon 
coming to his dukedom of Normandy, though yet very 
young, he on all sides opposed his rebellious subjects, and 
repressed foreign invaders, while iiis valour and conduct 
prevailed in every action. The tranquillity which he had 
thus eslablislwd in his dominions, induced lum to ^iKternl 
yyys v/etvs : and some overtures made \um V>>j 'Ld'w^xA W\^ 
^onfessor, ia the latter part of bis rcign, Yi\\o vj^^ ^^n^^ 
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tag in the choke of a successor, inflamed hit ambition irith 
a denre of succeeding to the English throne. The pope 
himself was not behind the rest in hiTooring his pretensions ; 
and either influenced by the apparent justice of his claims, or 
by the hopes of extending the authority of the church, he 
immediatdy pronounced Harold an usurper. With such fa- 
Toniable incentives, William soon found himself at the head 
of a chosen army of sixty thousand men, all equipped in the 
most warliice and splendid manner. It was in the beginning 
of summer, tiiat he embarked this powerful body on board a 
fleet of thxee hundred saU ; and, after some small opposition 
from the weather, lande^i at Pevensey, on the coast of Essex, 
with resolute tranquillity. 

Hardd, who seemed lesolved to, defend his right to the 
crown, and retain that somreignty which he had received 
from the people, who had only a right to bestow it, was 
now returning, flushed with conquest, from defeating the 
Norwegians, who had invaded the kingdom, with all the 
forces he had employed in that expedition, and all be 
codd invite or collect - in the country through which he 
pasted. His army was composed of active and valiant 
troops, in high spirits^ strongly attached to their king, 
and eager to engage. On the other hand, the army of 
William consisted of the flower of all the continent, and 
had long been inured to dangen The men of Bretagne, 
Bologne, Flanders, Poictou, Maine, Orleans, France, and 
Normandy^ were all voluntarily united under \m ccMnmaiid. 
Engfamd never before^ nor ever since, saw two such armies^ 
drawn up to dispute its crown. The day before the battle^ 
William sent an offer to Harold to decide tlie quarrel be- 
tween them by single combat, and thas to spare the blood of 
thousands ; but Harold refused, and said, he would leave it 
to the God of armies to determine. Both armies, therefore, 
that night pitched in sight of each cither^ expecting the 
dawning of the next day with impatience. The English passed 
the night in songs and feasting ; the Normans in devotion 
and prayer. 

The next morning at seven, as soon as day appeared, 
both armies were drawn up in array against each other. 
Harold a{^)eared in the centre of his forces, le-ddyw^ q\\ 
his arm^ on foot, that his men might be moie etvcovix'^^^^ 
by seeiag their king exposed to an ecYu^WV'^ v\ ^^\\^«- 
Will^ 'fought on liorseback, Icadinc^ on \\\a wcvi\^ >ic« 
moiled at tmce, singing ihe song of Ro\aixd, oue^ o\v\J^^^ 
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sious chiefs of Uieir country. The Normanft began tlie figbt 
with their cross-bows, which, at first, galled and surprised 
the English, and as their ranks were eUrae, their arrows did 
great execution. But soon they came to closer fight, and the 
•«^glish, with their bills, hewed down their advd^ries with 
freat slaughter. Confusion was spreading among the ranks, 
when Willmm, who found himself on the brink of destruc- 
tion, hastened with a select band to the relief of his forces. 
His prestace restored the suspense of battle ; he was seen in 
every place, endeavouring to pierce the ranks of the enemy, 
and had three horses sla^ under him. At length, perceiv- 
ing that the English line continue^ impenetrable, he pre- 
tended to give ground, which, as he.iexpected, drew the 
^ntmy from tlieir ranks, and he was instantly ready to take 
advantage of their disorder. Upon a signal given, the 
Normans immediately returned to the charge with greater 
fury than before, broke the English troops, and pursued 
them to a rising ground. It was in this extremity, that Ha- 
rold was seen flying from rank to rank, rallying and inspir- 
ing his troops with vigour ; and though he had toiled all day^ 
till near night-falU in the front of his Kentishmen^ yitt he 
still seemed unabated in force or courage, keeping his men 
to the post of honour. Once more, therefore, the victory * 
seemed to turn against the Noritians, and they fell in great 
number, so that the fierceness and obstinacy of this memo- 
Irable battle was often renewed by the courage of the leaders, 
whenever that of the soldiers began to slacken. Fortune, 
at length, determined a victory that valour was unable to 
decide.^ Harold making a furious onset at the head of his 
troops against the Norman heavy-armed infantry, was shot 
into the brains by an arrow ; and his two valiant brothers, 
fighting by hisside, shared the same fate. He fell with his 
sword in his hand, amidst heaps of slain; and after- the 
battle the royal corpse could hardly be distinguished among 
the dead. 

This was the end of the Saxon monarchy in England, 
which had continued for more than six hundred years. 

CHAPTER IV. 
William the conqueror. 
- A. D. 1066— loa?. 

^s soon as William passed the Thamfta» a>V '^^^^^^^^^^ 
^fJgmid, the primate, made submissions to Vmn "m KSafc wwafc 
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gy ; and before he came within sight of the city, 
lief nobility came into his isamp, and declared an' 
»f yielding to his authority. William %vas glad of 
s peaceably put in possession off a throne which 
his predecessors had not gained without repeated 

order to give his invasion all the sanction possible. 
>wned at Westminster by the archbishop of York, 
he oath usual in the times of the Saxon and Danish 
lich was, to protect and defend the church, to 
e laws of the realm, and to govern the people with 
y. Having thus, by a mixture of vigour and le« 
^ht the English to an entire submission, he resolved 
to the contiuent, there to enjoy the con^ratula- 
is ancient subjects; but his absence in England 
the most fatal effects. His officers, being no 
ntroiled by his justice, thought this a fit- oppor- 
extortion ; while the English, no longer awed by 
ce, thought it the happiest occasion for vindicate 
reedom. 

iglish had entered into a conspiracy to cut off their 
ind fixed the day for their intended massacre, which 
Ash-Wednesday, during the time of divine service, 
the Normans would be unarmed as penitents, ac* 

> the discipline of the times. But William's re- 
kly disconcerted all their schemes : and from that 
;gan to lose all confidence in his English subjects, 
gard them as inveterate and irreconcilable enemies, 
(ready raised a number of fortresses in the king- 
check the tumultuous efforts of a discontented 
; he determined ' to treat them as a conquered na- 
idulge his own avarice, and that of his followers, 
i)us confiscations, and to secure his power by hum* 
who were able to make any resistance. He pro- 

> confiscate all the estates of the English gentry, 
mt them liberally to his Norman followers. Thus' 
cient and hcmourable families were reouced to beg- 

the English found themselves entirely excluded 
ry honour or preferment ; and, to keep the clergy 
as possible in his interests, he appointed none but 
countrymen to the most considerable eVvwtcVi ^\^v> 
even displaced SUgand, archbishop ol C»^aDX«?^^T^1 

friroJouM pretenees. 
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William having crushed several conspiracies, and by 
punishing the malcontents, thus secured the peace of his 
dominions, now expected rest from his labours : and findipg 
n<Mie either willing or powerful enough to oppose him, he 
hoped that the end of l^s reign would be marked with pro- 
sperity and peace. But he found enemies where he least 
expected them, for his last troubles were excited by hb own 
children, from the opposing of whom he could expect to 
reap neither glory nor gain. He had three sons, Robert, 
William, and Henry, besides several daughters. Robert, 
his eldest son, surnamed Curthose, from the shortness of 
his legs, inherited all the bravery of his family and natioii, 
but was rather bold than prudent ; and was often heard to 
express his jealousy of his two brothers, William and Henry, 
These, by greater assiduity, had wrought upon the credulity 
and affections of tht king, and consequently were the most 
obnoxious to Robert, whose resentful mind soon found or 
made a cause for an open rupture. The princes were -one 
day in sport together, and in the idle petulance of play, 
took it into tlieir head to throw water upon their elder 
brother, as he passed through the court, on leaving their 
apartment. Robert, all alive to suspicion, quickly turned 
this frolic into a studied indignity, and having these jealou- 
sies still farther inflamed by one of his favourites, he drew 
his sword, and ran up stairs with intent to take revenge. 
The whole castle was quickly filled -with tumult, and it was 
not without some difficulty, that the king himself was abls 
to appease it. But he could npt allay the animosity whichi 
from that moment, prevailed in his family. Robert, attended 
by several of his confederates, withdrew to Rouen that 
very night, hoping to surprise the castle, but hb design was 
defeated by the governor. 

The flame being thus kindled, the popular character of 
the prince, and a sympathy of manners, engaged all the 
young nobility of Normandy and Maine, fis well as of An- 
jou and Brittany, to espouse his quarrel; even his mother, 
it is said, aided him iq t^iis obstiq^te resistance by private 
encouragement. This unnatural pontest continued for 
several years to inflame the Norman stato; and William was 
at last obliged to have recourse to England for support* 
iiig his autliority. against his son. Accordingly, drawing 
Bn arijpty of Englishmen together, he led theuk over to 
2>^ormandy, where he soon compelled Robeit «i^^ \m% ^^Jcut 
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to quit the field, and he was quickly reinstated ii^ all 

ninions. 

iam bad scarcely put an end to this transactioi, 

he felt a very severe blow in the death of Matilda, 

ien; and received information of a general insuneo- 

I Maine, the nobility of which had been always ' 

to the Norman government. Upon his arrival <m 
Qtinent, he found tlmt the insurgents had been secretly 
d and excited bv the k^ig ot France, wbos^ policy 
ed in lessening the Norman power. William's dis- 
re was not a little increased by the account he receiv- 
some railleries which that monarch had thrown out 
; him. It seems that William, who was become eor- 
, had been detsoned in bed some time by sickness ; 
bilip was heard to say. That he only lay-in of a big 

This so provoked the English monarch, that he sent 
)rd, he should soon be up, and would at his churching, 
t him such a number of tapers, as would set the king- 
t France in a flame. 

rder to perfo/m this promise, he levied a strong army, 
tering the Isle of France, destroyed and burned all 
lages and houses without opposition, and took the 
>f Mante, which he reduced to ashes. Bi|t the pro- 
)f these hostilities was stopped by an accident vrhicfi 
' after pi)t an end to William's life, ^is horse chan* 
» place his' fore-feet on some hot ashes, plunged so 
ly, that the rider was thrown forward, and bruised 
the pummer of the saddle to suck a degree, that be 
d a relapse, of which he died sHortly^after at a little 
near Roue?i. 

CHAPTER V. 

WILLIAM RUFirs. ^ 

A,D. 1087— xioo; 

JAM, suriiamed Bufus, from the colour of his 
was appointed, by the king's will, hb successor, 
the elder son, Jlobert, was left in possessidn of Nor* 
. Nevertheless, the Nomian barons were, from the 
ing, displeased at the division of the em\i\t^\s^\V^\^^ 
t^j^ eagerly desired an union aa beloxt^ wAkVk^^^^ 
7bert as tbe proper oy^neY ol \he.^\io\e* K.^h^^^>S 
?r ^M, therefore, carried ou ag^amX'W'^^^SK^^^ ^ 
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Odo, the late kiug's brother, undertook to conduct it to 
ifiaturity. 

Winiam, sensible of the danger that threatened him, en- 
deavoured to gain the affections of the native Engh'sh, whom 
he prevaifed upon, by promises of prefference in the distri- 
bution of his . favours, to espouse liis interests. He was 
soon at the head of a numerous arniy, and shewed himself 
^ready to oppose all who should dispute his pretensions, la 
the mean time, Robert, instead of employing his money in 
levies to support his friends in England, squandered it away 
in idle expences, and unmerited benefits, so tjiat he pro* 
crastiqated bis departure till the opportunity was lost ; while 
William exerted himself, with incredible activity, to dissi- 
pate the confederacy before his brother could arrive. Nor 
was this difficult to effect ; the appearance of the king soon 
reduced the conspirators to implore bis mercy. He granted 
them tlieir Jives, bat confiscated all their estates, and ba- 
nished them the kingdom. 

A new breach was made some time after between the bro- 
lliers, in which Rufus found means to encroach still farther 
upon Robert's possessions. Every conspiracy thus detected, 
>?erved to enrich the king, who took care to apply to his 
own use those treasures which had been amassed for tiic pur- 
pose of dethroning him. 

But the memory of these transient broils and unsuccessTul 
treasons was now totally eclipsed by one of the most noted 
enterprises that ever adorned the annals of nations, or ex- 
cited the attention of mankind; I mean the Crusades, which 
werc^ now first projected. Peter the Hermit, a native of 
Amiens, in Picardy, a man of great zeal, courage, and piety, 
had made a pil/^rimage to the holy sepulchre at Jerusalem, 
and beheld, with idignation, the cruel manner in which the 
Christians were treated by the infidels who were in posses- 
sion of that place. He preached the crusade over Europe 
by the pope's permission, and men of all ranks flew to arras 
with the utmost alacrity, to rescue the Holy Land from the 
lufidels, and each bore the sign of the cross upon his right 
shoulder, as a mark of his devotion to the cause. In the 
Inldst of this universal ardour that was diffused over Europe, 
men were not entirely forgetful of their temporal interests : 
for sonic hoping for a more magnificent settlement in the 
^oh regions of Asm, sold their European property for whal- 
^rer they could obtain, contented wiVii leceWitv^ m^n \\\m^ 
>fer fvAai tbey were predetermined Xo r^vM^y^, Kvftox^ 
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the pruices wbo felt and acknowledged this general spirit o( 
enterprise, was Robert, duke of Normandy. Tiie Crusade 
was entirely adapted to his inclinations and his circumstan- 
ces; lie was brave, zealous, covetous of glory^ poor, harassed 
by insurrections, and, what was more than all, naturally 
fond of change. In order, therefore, to supply money, to 
defray the necessary charges of so expersive an undertakings 
he offered to mortgage his duk^om in Normandy to his bro- 
ther Rufus for a stipulated sum of money. This sum, which 
was no greater than ten thousand marks, was readily promised 
by Rufus, whose ambition was upon the watch lo seize every 
advantage. 

But though the cessioo of Maine and Normandy greatly 
increased the king's territories, they added but little to his 
real power, as his new subjects were composed of men of 
independent sphits, mere ready to dispute than to obey hit 
commands. Many were the revolts ano insurrections which 
he was obliged to quell in person ; and no sooner was one 
conspiracy suppressed, than another arose, to give him fresh 
disquietude. 

However, Rufus proceeded, careless of approbation or 
censure ; and only intent upon extending his dominions either 
by purchase or conquest. The earl of Poictiers and Guienne^ 
inflamed wth the desire of going upon the Crusade, had ga- 
thered an imi^ense multitude for that expedition, but wanted 
money. He had recourse, therefore, to Rufus, and offered 
to mortgage all his dominions, which the king accepted with 
his usual aridity ; and had prepared a fleet and an army» 
in order to take possession of the rich provinces thus con- 
s^ed to his trust. But an accident put an end to all his 
ambitious projects ; he ^vas shot by an arrow that Sir Wal- 
ter Tyrrell discharged at a deer in the New Forest, which 
glancing from a tree, struck the king to the heart. He dropt 
dead instantaneously; while the innocent author of his deaths 
tem'fied at the accident, hastened to the sea-shore, embarked 
for France, and joined the Crusade. 

CHAPTER VI. 

UENKY I. SURNAMED BEAUCLSRC. 
A.V. 1100—1135. 

Henry, the latt king's younger brottipr^ nv\vo \v^^ X^^^ 
mtiag in the New Fore$t, when Ruius w«ia lAwiVft, XftoV >^ 
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earlWad advantage of the occasioOy and faastening' te Wio' 
Chester resolved to secure the royal treasure^ which he knew 
to be the best assistant in -seconding his ainis. The barons^ 
as well as the people, acquiesced in a claim which they 
were unprovided to resist. To ingratiate himself with the 
people, he expelled from court all tlie ministers of his bro- 
ther's debauchery and arbitrary power. One thing only re- 
ihained to confirm his claims without danger of a rival. The* 
English remembered theur^Saxon monarchs with gratitude^ 
and beheld them excluded the throne with regret. Then 
still remained some of the descendants of tliat favourite line; 
' and, among others, Matilda the niece of Edgar Atheling, 
who having det;Uned all pretensions to royalty, was brd 
ap in a convent, and had actually taken the veil. Upon her 
Henry first fixed his eyes as a proper consort, by whose 
means the long breach between the Saxon and Nomuin 
interests would be finally united. It only remained te get 
*over the scruple of her being a nun : but tliis a couocil, 
devoted to his interests, readily admitted ; and the nuptials 
were celebrated with great pomp. 

It was at this unfavourable juncture that Robert returned 
from abroad, and after taking^ possession of his native domi* 
nions, laid his claim to the crown of England. But propo- 
sab for an accommodation being made, it was stipulated, 
that Robert, upon the payment of a dertain sum, should re^ 
sign his pretensions to England ; and that, if either of tht 
princes died without issue, the other should succeed to his 
dominions. This treaty being ratified, the armies on each 
side were disbanded ; and Robert, having lived two months in 
harmony with his brother, returned to his own dominions. 

But Robert's indiscretion soon rendered him unfit to go- 
vern any state : he was totally averse to business, and only 
studious of the more splendid amusements or employments 
of life. His servants pillage4 him without compunction ; 
and he is described as lying whole days in bed for want 
of clothes, of which they had robbed him. His subjects 
were ^treated still more deplorably; for being under the 
command of petty and rapacious tyrants, who plundered 
them without mercy, the whole country was become u 
scene of violence and depredation. It wa^ in this miser- 
able exigence, that tiie Normans at length had recourse t^ 
Henry, from whose wise adminislration ol Vv\a CkY*i\ domi 
ifMoas, they expected a similitude, oi pYosY>«t\X>j,.%Vvaw\^V 
^^e the reiiii of thtirs. Henry ver^^ te-AdW^j v^wavw^^ 
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. -redness their grievances, as he knew it would be the direct 
method to second his own ambition. The year ensuuig, 
therefore, he landed in Normandy with a strong army; 
took some of the principal towns; and a battle ensuing, 
Robert's forces were totally overthrown, and he himself 
taken prisoner, with near ten thousand of his men, and all 
the considerable barons who had adhered to his misfortunes. 
This victory was followed by the final reduction of Nor- 
Bandy, while Henry returned in triumph to England, leading 
with him his captive brother, whom he detained a prisoner 
during the remainder of his life, which was no less than 
twenty-eight years : and he died in the Castle of Cardiff, in 
Glamorganshire. It is even said by some, that he was 
deprived of his sight by a r^-hot copper bason applied to his 
eyes ; while his .brother attempted to stifle the reproaches 
ef his conscience, by founding the. abbey of Reading, which 
was then considered as a sufficient atonement for every de- 
gree of barbarity. 

Fortune ,now seemed to smile upon Henry, and promise a 
long succession of felicity. He was in peaceable possession 
of two powerful states, and had a son who was acknow- 
ledged the undisputed heir, arrived at his eighteenth year, 
whom he loved most tenderly. His daughter, Matilda, 
was also married to the emperor, lleory V. of Germany. 
ill bis prospects, however, were at once clouded by jui- 
foreseen misfortunes and accidents. The king, from the 
facility with which he usurped the crown, dreading that 
bis family might be subverted with the same ease, took 
care to have his son recognized as his successor by the 
states of England, and carried him over to .Normandy 
to receive the homage of the barons of that duchy. After 
• performing this requisite ceremony, Henry returning txi- 
umphantly to England, brought witli him a numerous 
retinue, of the chief nobility, who seemed to share in hit 
successes. In one of the vesvelb of llie fleet, his son, and 
several young aoblejuen, the compauiuns of his pleasures, 
went together to render the pashage more agreeable. The 
king set sail from Barflcur, and was sc»on carried by a fair 
wind out of sight of land. The prince was detained by some 
acci<lent ; and his sailors, as well as their ca])tain; Fitz-Stephen, 
having spent the nil<:rTal in drinking, becatue %^ d\s^xd^\V^^ 
tha/ tftcv run the ship upon a rock, aud iiivjinetoiXi^^ \\ >N*ijk 
das/feff to pieces. The prince' was p\it \ivlo \W Vi^^V, ^^^ 

might Aare escaped, hud he not been ca:k\ed \)^cV\>^ >J««. ^^^ 
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of Maude^ his natural sister. He was at frrst cotiveycd 
out ol danger lumself, but couid not leave a person so dear 
to perish without au effort to save her. He, therefore, 
prevailed upon his sailors to row back and take her io. 
The approach of the. boat giving se^eral others, who had 
been left upon the wreck, the hopes of saying their lives, 
numbers leaped in, and the whole went to ue i>ottofn. 
Above a hundred and forty young noblemen, of the prin- 
cipal families of England and Normandy, were lost on this 
occasion. A butcher of Rouen was the only person on 
board Who escaped ; he clung to the mast, and was taken 
up the next morning by some fishermen. Fitz-Stephen, 
the captain, while the butcher was thus buffeting the waves 
for his life, swam up to him^ and enquired if the prince was 
yet living ; wiien being told that he had perished. Then I 
wiH not out'live him, said the captain, and immediately 
sunk to the bottom. ''The shrieks of these unfortunate peo- 
ple were heard on the shore ; and the noise even reached 
the king's ship, but the cause was then unknown. Henry 
entertained hopes for three days, that his son had pnt 
into some distant port in England ; but when certain in-' 
telligence of the calamity was brought him, he fainted, away, 
and was never seen to smile from that moment to tlie day 
pf his death, which followed some time after at St. Dennis, 
a little town in Normandy, from eating too plentifully of 
lampreys, a dish he was particulariy fond of. He died in 
the sixty-seventh year of his age, and the thirty-fifth of his 
reign, leaving by will his daughter Matilda lieiress of all his 
^dominions. 
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CHAPTER VH. 

, STEPHEN. 

A. D. 1135— 1154. 

ISio sooner was the king known to be dead, than Stephen, 
son of Adela, the king's sister, and the count of Blois, con- 
scious of his own power and influence, resolved to secure 
/ to himself the possession of what he so loiQg desired. He 
therefore hastened from Normandy, and arriving at London, 
was immediately saluted king by ali the lower ranks of peo- 
/J^. His next step iras Xo gain ovei the c\ei^ ; and, lox 
tJ^atptupose, bis brolber, the bishop ol WVnclaeaUt* «.etU^ 
^ ^^ jmbeace tUBODg tbeai mib gfH^ v^^ u 
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The first acts of an usurper are always popular, Stephen, 
10 order to secure his tottering throne^ passed a charter, 
granting several privileges to the different orders of the state. 
To the nobility, a permissfon to hunt in their own forests ; 
to the clergy, a speedy filling of all vacant benefices; and to 
the people, restoration of the laws of Edward the Confessor. 
To fix hinlsel^still more securely, he took possession of the 
royal treasures at Winchester, and had his title ratified by 
the pope with a part of the money. 

Matilda, however, asserting her claim to the croNvu, 
landed dpon the coast of Sussex, assisted by Robert, earl of 
Gloucester, natural son of the late king. The whole of 
Matilda's retinue, upon this occasion, amounted to no more 
than an hundred and forty knights, who immediately took 
possession of Arundel castle; but she soon increased the 
number of her particans, and her forcet^eijy day seemed to 
gain ground. . Meantime Stephen, being assured of her arri- 
val, flew to besiege Arundel, where she had taken refuge, 
and where she was protected by the queen dowager, wlio se- 
cretly favoured her pretensions. This f9rtress was too feeble 
to promise a long defence, and would have been soon taken, 
had it not been represented to the king, that as it.was a cas- 
tle belonging to Uie queen dowager, it would be an infringe- 
ment on the respect ^ue to her to attempt taking it by force. 
There was a spirit of generosity mixed with the rudeness of 
the times, that unaccountably prevailed in many transactions ; 
Stephen permitted Matilda to come forth in safety, and had 
her conveyed with security to Bristol, another fortress equally, 
strong with that from whence he permitted her to retire. It 
would be tedious to relate tlie various skirmishes on either 
side, iu pursuance of their respective pretensions ; it will suf- 
fice to say, that Matilda's forces increased every day ; and a 
victory gained by the qdeen threw Stephen from the throne, 
and exalted Matilda in his room, who was crowned at Win- 
chester with all imaginable solemnity. 

Matilda, however, affected to treat tbe nobility with a 
degree of disdain, to which they had long been unaccus- 
tomed : so that the fickle nation once more began to pity 
their deposed king. The bishop of Winchester fomented 
these discontents ; and when he found the people xv^ Iqy '^ 
tumult, detached a party oi his fi lends and n^^s^ Vo \^ck<^ 
up the city of London, where the queeu tViexi* t^^Sj^^^, "asw^ 
measure were taken to instigate the Londoniets lo ^ ^^n^ 
and to seize her person. MatUdft havVxvi^ tvmeX'S tio<\w 
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this conspiracy, fled to Winchester, Whither the bishop, stiii 
her secret enemy, followed her. His party was soon suf- 
ficient to bid the qneen open, defiance; and to besiege her 
in the very place where she first received his benediction. 
There she continued for some time, but the town being 
pressed by famine, she was obliged to escape, while ber 
brother, the earl of Gloucester, endeavouring to follow, 
was taken prisoner, and exchanged for Stephen, who still 
continued a captive. Thus a sudden revolution once more 
took place ; Matilda was deposed, and obliged to seek foi 
safety in Oxford, while Stephen was again recognized ai 
king. 

But he was How to enter the lists with a new opposer. 
Henry, the son of Matilda, who had now reached his six- 
teenth year, and gave the greatest hopes . of being one day 
a valiant leader an4 a consummate politician. With the 
wishes of the people in his favour, he resolved to reclaim 
his hereditary kingdom, and tp dispute once niore Stephen's 
usurped pretensions ; and accordingly made an invasion on 
England, where he was immediately joined by almost all 
the barons of the kingdom. Stephen tried every method to 
anticipate the purpose of his invasion ; but finding it impos- 
sible, he was obliged to have recourse to treaty. It w^ 
therefore agreed that Stephen should reigu during his lif^; 
and that justice should be adrohiistered in his name: that 
Henry should, on Stephen's death, succeed to the kingdom : 
and William, Stephen's^ son, should inherit Boulogne, and 
his patrimonial estate. After all the barons had sworn to 
this treaty, which filled the whole kingdom with joy, Henrji 
^evacuated England ; ami Slephcn returned to the peaceable 
enjoyment of his throne. His reign, however, was soon aftci 
terminated by his dealh, which happened about a year aflej 
tlie treaty at Canterbury, where lie was iulerred. 

* 

CHAFrER VHL 

^HENRY II. 
A. D. 1154—1189. 

The first act of Henry's government gave the people j 

happy omen of his future wise administralion. Consriou 

of hts power, he he^^n to correct ibose aWses, ^w^ Vo \' 

fi/me those pniilef^es, which had been e\\of\e^ Iyo\v\ V 

'esAaess or the credulity of his prcdecesaoi*. W^ vao: 
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diately diimissed all those mercenary toiikn who c6in« 
nutted 'infinite disorders in the nation. ' -He resumed many 
of those benefactions which had been made to churches and 
monasteriei in the former reigns. He gave charters to 
leferal towns, by which the citizens claimed their freedom 
and privileges, independent of any superior but himself. ' 
These charters were the ground-work of English liberty. 
The struggles which had before this time been, whether the 
king, or the barons, or the dergy, should be despotic over 
the people, now began \o assume a new aspect ; akid a fourth 
order, namely, that of the more opulent of the people, be- 
gan to claim a share in administration. Thus was the feudal 
government at first inipairecl ; and liberty began to be more 
equally diffused throughout the nation. . • 

Heury being thus become the most powerful prince of his 
age, the undisputed monarch of England, possessed of more 
than a thinl of France, might naturally be expected to 
reign with very little opposition for the future. But jt hap- 
pened otherwise. 

The famous Tliomas k Bucket, the first man of English 
extraction who had, since tlie Norman conquest, risen to 
tiny share of power, was the son ol a citizen of London. 
Havuig received his early education in the schools of that 
metropolis, he resided some time at Paris ; and on his je- 
tura became clerk in the sheriff's office. From that hum- 
ble station, he rose through the gradations of office^ until at 
last he was naade archbishop of Canterbury. No sooner 
^vas he fixed in this high station, which rendered him for 
life the second person in the kingdom, than he endeavoured 
to retrieve the character of sanctity, which his former levities 
might have appeared to oppose. He was in his person the 
nost.mortified man that could be seen. He wore sackcloth 
next his skin. He changed it so seldom that it was filled 
with dift and vermin. His usual diet was bread, his drink 
water ; which he rendered farther unpalatable by the mix- 
ture-of unsavory herbs. His back was mangled by frequent 
discipline. He every day washed on his knees the feet of 
thirteen beggars. Thus pretending to sanctity, he set up 
for being, a defender of the privileges of the clergy, which 
had for a long time become enorihous, and which it was 
Henry's aim to abridge. 

An opportnnity soon offered, that gave Vuth ai ^\iv\vt 
pretext for beginning hw intended refomialioti. K vsvwvSxi 
hoiy orders liad debauched the dau^let ol ^ ^CBV\eL\»asv\ 
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Worcestershire: and then murdered the fetber, to prevent 
the effects of his resentment. The atrociousness of tiie 
crime produced a spirit of indignation among the people: 
and the king insisted that the assassin should be tried by thi 
civil magistrate. Thb Becket opposed, alledging the privi- 
leges off the church. 

In order to determioe this matter, the king summoned a 
general council of the nobility and prelates at Ckremloo, 
to whom he submitted this great and important affair, ami 
desired their concurrence. T%ese councils seem at tlial 
time convened rather to give authenticity to the king's de 
crces, than to enact laws that were to ))ind iheir posterity, 
A number of regulations were there drawn up, which wen 
afterwards well known under the title of the Constitutions nH 
Clarendon, and were then voted without opposition. B} 
these regulations it was enacted, that clergymen accused ol 
any crime should be tried in the civil courts, that laymn 
should not be tried in the spiritual courts, except by legal 
reputable witnesses. These, with some others of less coa 
sequence, or implied in the above, to the number of sixteen, 
were readily subscribed to by all the bishops present ; Beckei 
himself, who at first shewed some reluctance, added hii 
name to the number. But Alexander, who was then pope 
condemned them in the strongest tentis, and annulled them. 

'This produced a contest between the king and Becket 
who took part with his holiness, and, with ah intrepidity 
peculiar to himself, arraying himself in his episcopal vest 
nients, and with a cross in his hand, went forward to tb 
king's palace, and entering the royal apartments, sat down 
holding up the cross as his banner of protection. There k 
put himself, in the most solemn manner, under the prolec 
tion of the supreme pontiff :^and upon receiving a refusal t 
leave the kingdom, he secretly withdrew in disguise, an 
fuiind means to pass over to the continent, where his intrep 
(iit^, joined K> his apparent sanctity, gained him a Very fs 
vourabU; reception. 

The po|>e and he were not remiss to retort their fuln 
nations, and to shake the very foundation of the king's ai 
thorily ; Becket compared himself to Christ, who had bef 
condemned bv a lav tribunal : and who was crucified ane 
in the present op)>ressions under which the church labourei 
lie issued out a censure, excommunicating the king's cht 
jnlaistem by name, all that were concetive^ m ^^c\ji^s^Tv 
^e revenues of bis soe, and all wbo obe^^ ot \a:s^>K 
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the CoDstitutions ol Clarendon. Frequent attempts, indeed, 
were [made toMrards an accommodation ; but the mutual jea- 
kmsies that each bore to the other, and their anxiety not to 
lose the least advantage in the negociation, often protracked 
this desirable treaty. 

At length, howerer, the mutual aim of both made a re- 
conciliation necessary ; but nothing could exceed the inso- 
lence with .which Becket conducted himself upon his first 
landmg in England. Instead of retiring quietly to his dio- 
cese, with that modesty which became a man just pardoned 
by his king, he made a progress through Kent, in all the 
splendour and magnificence of a sovereign pontiff. As he 
approached Southwark, the clergy, the laity, men of all 
ranks and ages came forth to meet him, and celebrated his 
triomphal entry with hymns of joy. Thus confident of the 
▼mce and the hearts of the people, he "began to launch forth 
hb thunders against those who had been his former opposers. 
Tbe aithbishop of York, who had crowned Henry's eldest 
son in his absence, was the first against whom he denounced 
sentence of suspension. The bishops of Loudon and Salis- 
bory he actually excommunicated. One man he excom- 
mnnicated for having spoken against him ; and another, for 
haying cut off the tail of one of his horses. 

Henry was then in Normandy, while the primate was 
thus triumphantly parading through the kingdom; and it 
)vas not without the utmost indignation that he received 
inbrmation of his turbulent insolence. When the suspen- 
ded and excommunicated prelates arrived with their com- 
plaints, lib angei:. knew no bounds. He broke forth in tlie 
oiost acrimonious expressions against that arrogant churcli- 
mao, whom he had raised from the lowest station, to be --' 
the plague of his life, and the continued disturber of his 
government. The archbishop of York remarked to him, 
that 80 long as Becket lived, he could never expect to enjoy 
peace and tranquillity ; and the king himself burst out into 
an exclamation, that \ie had no friends about him, or he ' 
Would' not so long have been exposed to the insults of that 
ungrateful hypocrite. These words induced four of his 
jnost resolute attendants to gratify their monarch's secret 
inclinations, and, being joined by some assistants at tlie place 
of their meeting, proceeded to Canterbury wilh all haste. 
Advancing directl^^ to Becket's house, and eutou>v^\v\?k •ei\^^\\r 
iaenis, tbey reproached him very fiercely lot tW lev.'^Vv.^'^^ 
ml insolence of bi3 conduct. During tbeu ^\lexc^^Aow, >\\' 
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time approached for Becket to assist at vespen, whither hi 
went Qngoarded, the coospiraton following and prepariflf 
for their attempt. As sooo as he had reached the ^Hai^ 
whin it is jnst to think he a^fMred at tiie glory of martyr- 
dom, they all fell upon him ; and having cloven his ImsmI 
with rq[>»ted hlows, he dropt down dead before the ahar 
of St. Beiiedict, which was besmeared with his blood and 
brains. 

Nothing could exceed the kipg's consternation iipoii rt^ 
ceiving the first news' of this prelate's catastrophe. He was 
instantly sensible that the murder, would be ultimately 'm 
pnted to him ; and, in order to divert the minds of the peopli 
to a different object, he undertook an expedition against Ire- 
land. The Irish were at that time in pretty much the samie 
situation as the Englbh had been, after the first invasion of 
the Saxons. They kid been early converted to Christianity; 
and, for three 6r four centuries aiter, possessed a very laige 
proportion of the learning .of the times. Being undisturbed 
by foreign invasions^ and. perhaps too poor to ii\vite the ra- 
pacity of conquerors, they enjoyed a peaceful life, which they 
gave up to piety, and such learning as was then thought 
necessary to promote it Of their learning, their arts, their 
piety, and even their polbhed manners, too many monu- 
inents remain to this day for us to make the least doubt 
concerning them ; but it is equally true, that in time they 
fe]i from these advantages; and their degenerate posterity* 
at the period we are now speaking of, were wrapt in the 
darkest* barbarify. 

At the time when Henry first planned the invasion of the 
island, it was divided into five principalities, namely, Lein 
8tdr, Meath, Munster, Ulster, and Connaught ; each govemec 
by its respective monarch. As it had been usual for one 01 
other of those to t^ke the lead in th^ ir wars^ he was deno 
jiiinated sole monarch of the kingdom, and possessed of i 
power resembling that of the early Saxou monarchs in Eng 
land. Roderic O'Connor, king of Connaught, was thei 
advanced to this dignity, and Deruiot M*Morrogh wa 
king of Lciiister. This last named prince, a weak, liceu 
tious tyrant, had carried off and ravished the daughter 
the king of Meath, who being strengthened by the, allianc 
of the king of Connaught invaded the ravisher's dominions 
-2/7// ex/i^/Md him from his kingdom. Thia ^TV^t^» thu 
/iij//y punished, had recourse to Henry, n«V\o vi-as ^X. \Vk 
^/fje/a Gajeaae; and offered to hold Yua VaugA^m o\ ' 
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'English crown, in case he recovered it hy the kinj^s assist- 
ance. Henry readily accepted the offer; but being at that 
time embarrassed by more^ near interests, he only gave Der- 
mot letters patent, by" which he empowered all his sub- 
jects to aid the Irish prince in the recovery of his donii- 
nioBS. Dermot, relying on this authority, returned to Bris« 
tol, where, after some difficulty, he formed a treaty with 
'Richard, sumamed Strongbow, earl of Pembroke, who agreed 
to reinstate him in his dominions, upon condition of his be- 
ing married to his daughter £va> and declared heir of all bis 
territory. Being thus assured o| assistance, he returned pri« 
vately to Ireland, and concealed himself during the winter 
in the raormstery of Ferns, which he had founded. Robert 
Fitz-Stephens was the first knight, who was able, the ensuing 
spring, to fulfil his engagements, by landing with an hun-^ 
dred and thirty knights, sixty esauires, 'and three hundred 
archers. They were soon after joined by Maurice Pender- 
gast, who about the same lime brought over teii knights 
and sixty archers ; and with this small body of forces they 
resolved on besieging Wexford, which was to be their's by 
treaty. This toWn was quickly reduced; and the adven- 
turers being reinforced by another body of men to the 
amount of an hundred ana fifty under the command of 
Maurice Fitzgerald, composed an army that struck th(^ bar- 
barojis inhabitants with awe. Roderic, the chief monarch 
of the island, ventured to oppose them, but he was defeated ; 
and soon after the prince of Ossory was obliged to submit 
-and give hostages for his future conduct. 

Dermot being thus reinstated in liis hereditary dominions, 
^soon began to conceive hopes of extending the limits of his 
power, and making himself master of Ireland. With these 
views he endeavoured to expedite Strongbow : who, bein<:^ 
personally prohibited by the king, was not yet come over. 
Dennot tried to inflame his ambition by the glory of the 
couquest, and his avarice by thd advantages it wottld pro- 
cure. He expatiated on the cowardice of the natives, and 
itbe certainty of his success. Strongbow first sent over 
ftaymoitd, one of his retinue, with ten knights and seventy 
archers ; and receiving permission shortly after for himself^ 
he landed with two hundred horse, and a liundred archers. 
All these English forces now joined together, he bec^vw% 
hreshtible; and though the whole number d\d \m5X ?k\»ft\»oX 
o a thousand, yet such was the barbarous aUte «i^ V^^ ^'^''^ 
re^ that they were every wlwre -out to tiwi T<wX% '^^ 
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city of Waterford quickly surrendered ; Dublin was taken hj 
assault; and Strongbow soon after marrying £va» accom' 
ing to treaty, became master of the kingdom of- Leinster 
upon Dermot's decease. 

The island being thus in a manner wholly subdued, for 
nothing was capable of opposing the further progress of the 
English arms, Henry became willing to share in person those 
honours which the adventurers had already secured.' He 
therefore, shortly after/ landed in Ireland, at the head ol 
five hundred knights and some soldiers; not so much to 
conquer a disputed territory, as to take possession of a sub- 
jected kingdom. Thus, after a trifling effort, in which very 
little money was expended, and little blood shed, that beau- 
ful island became ^n appendage to the English crown, and as 
such it has ever since continued. 

The joy which this conquest diffused was very great ; but 
troubles of a domestic nature served to render Uie remain- 
ing pari^f Henry's life a scene of turbulence and disqui^ 

. tude. Among the few vices ascribed to this monarch, un- 
limited gallantry was one. Queen Eleanor, whom he haci 
married from motives of ambition, and who had been 
divorced from her former royal consort for her incontineace, 
was long become disagreeable to Henry; and he sought in 
otliers those satisfactions he co)[ild not find with her. Among 
the number of his raistressei, Rosamond Clifford, better 
known bv the name of Fair Rosamond, was the most remark- 
able. She is said to have been the most beautiful womai) 
that vi^s ever seen in England, and th^t Henry loved her 
with a long and faithful attacluneqt. 

In o^der to secure her from the rebutment of his queen, 

who from having^ been formerly incontinent herself,' noyi 

bec!aine J^ealous of his incontinence,, he concealed her di a 

labyrinth in Woodstock park. But their intercourse was 

not so cl.osely concealed but that it came to tbe queen's 

knowledjge, who, guided by a clew of silk to her fair rival's 

retreat^ obliged her^ by holding a drawn dagger to hei 

breast, to swallow poison. Whatever may be the veracity 

of this story, certain it is, that this haughty woman firs' 

sowed the seeds of di8sentk>Q betweeo the king and hi 

children. 

Young Heniyi the king's eldest son, was tiiught to believ 

. himself injured, when, upoo being crowned as partner s 

^!&e ktngdom, be was not admitted inlo a «\iaie oV \\i^ ^j 

^Vlaktrsitioff0 His dijiconteota. vftx^ abated b^ Y)Aft\>xQi^ 
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Geolfry and Richard, whotn tlie queen |>ersaaded to assert 
their title to the territories asugned tliem. Queen Eleanor 
berseU was meditating itn es<ii^e to the court of France^ 
whither her sons had retired^ when she was seifed by the 
king's order, and (mt into ootofinement. Thus Henry saw 
all his long perspective of intuit happiness totally clouded ; 
his sons scarce yet arrived in manhood, eager to share the 
spoils of their father's possessions : his queen warmly encoii- 
lagbg those undutiful princes in their rebellion, and many 
potentates of Europe not ashamed to lend them assistance to 
support their pretensions. 

Hen^, therefore, kno^ving the influence of superstition 
over the minds of the people) and perhaps, apprehensive 
that a pdrt of his troubles arose from the displeasure of 
heaven, resolved to do penance at the shrine of St. Thomas 
•of Canterbury, for that was the name given to Becket upon 
his canonization. As soon as he' came within sig^t of the 
church of Canterbury, alighting from his horse, hh walked 
barefoot towards the town, and prostrated himself before 
the shrine of the saint. Next day he received absolution ; 
. and, departing for London, was acquainted with the agree- 
able news of a victory over the Scots, obtained on the very 
day of hb absolution* * ^ 

From that time his* affsCirs began to wear a better aspect; 
the barons, who had revolted, made instant submission, 
and England, in a few weeks, was restored to perfect tran- 
quillity. Young Henrv, who was ready to embark with 
a large army, findmg disturbances quieted at home, aban* 
doned all thoughts of the expedition, and died soon after, 
in the tw^ity-sixth year of his age, of a fever, at Martel, 
not without the deepest remorse for his undutiful conduct 
towards his father. Richard was now heir in his room; 
and soon discovered the same ardent ambition 'that had mis- 
led his elder brother. 

A crusade having been once more projected, Richard, 
who could not bear to have even hisjather a partner in his 
victories, entered into a confederacy with the king of 
France, who promised to confirm him in those wishes, at 
which he so ardently aspired. By this, Henry found him- 
self obliged to give up all hopes of taking the cross, and 
compelled to enter upon a war with France «0Ad\v\s ^<^<^'^^. 
son. At last, however, a treaty was cotic\udeA, VcvxnVlv^V^ 
was obliged to sabmit to many morlll^iTi^ cotie^s«vc>T» 
Bui still more so, when, upon demanding «l \\sX o\ X\ie \>^«^ 
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\\1iom it was stipulated he- should pardon> he found tiissoil 
Jolin, his favourite -chfld, among the nnmber. He bad 
long bonie an infirm state of body with calm resii^tion; . 
he had seen his children rebel without much emotion ; bot t 
vhen he saw that child* iHiose interest always lay next to . 
his heart, among the number of those who were in rebellion i 
a'is:ainst him, he could no longer contain his ind^natioo. i 
He broke out into expressions of the utmost despair ; coned 
the day in which he had received his miserable being; and 
bestowed on his ungrateful children a malediction whicb 
he never after could' be prevailed upon to retract.. The 
more his heart was disposed for friendship and affection, 
the m6re he resented this barbarous return ; and now, not 
having one comer in his heart where he could look for 
comfort, or fly for refuge from his convicting passions, be 
lost all his former vivacity. A lingering fever, caused by 
a broken heart, soon after terminated his life and his mise- 
ries. He died at the castle of Chinon, near Saumur, in the 
lifCy-eighlh year of his age, and the thirty-fiftli of his reicn: 
in the course of which he displayed all the abilities of a 
politician, all the sagacity of a legislator, and all the mag- 
nanimity of a hero. 

CHAPTER IX. 

UICHABD I. SURNAMED COEUR DS LION. 

A. D. 1189— 1199. I 

_ _ ■ 

IviCHARD, upon his accession to the tlirone, was stiU j 
. inflamed with the desire of going upon the crusade, ano 
having got together a sufficient supply for his undertakbig • 
,having even sold his superiority over the kingdom of Scot' 
land, which had been acquired in 4he last reign, for a mode 
rate sum, he set out for the Holy Land, whither he was iiO' 
pelled by repeated messages from the king of France, wh^ 
was ready to embark in the same enterprise. 

The first place of rendezvous for the two armies of Enf ^ 
land and France was the plain of Vezelay, on the l>order^ 
of Burgundy, where when Richard and Philip arrived^ the/ 
found their armies amounting to an hundred thousand fight^ 
iug men. Here the French prince and the English entered 
lato the most solemn engagement of mutual su^^rt, but 
Laving detenmaed to conduct their aTTO\« \o v\wt >\c\s 
Za/jd by gea, tbey were obliged by stress oI^n^^ivVri, v<^ 
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take shelter id Messina, the capital of Sicily, ^vhere they 
were detaiued during the whole winter. Richard took ap 
Ibs quarters in the suburbs, and possessed himself of a ^malf 
fort, which commanded the harbour. Philip quartered his 
troops in the town, and lived upon good terms with the 
SJcilian king. Many were the ^mistrusts and the mutual 
recoDciliations between these two monarchs, which were 
very probably inflamed by the Sicilian king's endeavours. 
At length, however, having settled all controversies, they set 
sail for the' Holy Land, where the French arrived long before 
tbe English. 

Upon the arrival of the English army in Palestine, how- 
ever, the French and English princes seemed to forget their 
secret jealousies, and to act in concert. But shortly after, 
Pliilip, from the bad state of his health, returned to France, 
leaving Richard ten thousand of his troops under the com- 
mand of the duke of Burgundy. Richard now went on 
from victory to victory. The christian adventurers under 
his command •determined to besiege the renowned city of 
Ascalon, in order to prepare the way for attacking Jefusa* 
lem with the greater advantage. Saladin, the most heroic 
of all the Saracen raonarchs, was resolved to dispute their 
march, and placed himself upon the road with an army of 
three hundred thousand men. This was a day equal to 
Richard's wishes, this an enemy worthy his highest ambi- 
tion. The English crusaders were victorious. Richard, 
when the wings of his army were defeated, led on the main 
body in pec^n and restored the battle. The Saracens fled 
B) the ntmosV confusion ; and no less than forty thousand of 
Mr number perished on the field of battle. Ascalon soon 
'orrendered after this- victory ; other cities of less note fol- 
Wed the example, and Richard was at last able to ad- 
vance within sight of Jerusalem, but just at this glorious 
juncture, upon reviewing his forces, ancT conjsidering his 
ihilities to prosecute the siege, he found that'his array was 
so wasted with famine, fatigue, and even victory, that they were 
neither able nor willing to second the views of their 
commander. It appeared, therefore, absolutely necessary 
lo come to an acconintodation with Saladin; and a truce 
for three years was accordingly concluded; in which it was 
J^greed, that the sea port towns of Palestine shovild t«vtv\vsjL 
in the bands of the Chmtkins ; aud t\rA^ dW cA V\vv\V x^\v^wv 
sAou/d be perniJUed to make their vvi\gf\mv\c;t V^ ^\:xv\'sA5\^ 
^perfect security. 
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Having thus coocladed this cxpeditioa with mo 
thaa ;itlv^iita^, Ricbanl b^an to think of retuminj 
but bc:a« obiiced to take the road through Gem 
tbr habit ot a pii^m, he uas ;4rrested by Leopold 
AusUii, mhij coaoKUidcd him to be iiupiisoiied, aud 
nith shackles. The emperor sooo after required 
sooer to be delivered up to him, and stipulated 
sam of Borjry to the duke, as a reward for this 
Thus the king of England, who had long filled tl 
with his fame, was basely thrown ioto a dungeon, am 
with irons, by those who expected to reap a sordi( 
tase from his misfortunes. It was a long time be 
subjects in Englamd knew what was become of their 
Booarch. So Uttle intercourse was there between 
natioAS of that time, that this discovery is ssud by 
have been niac(e by a poor French minstrel, who 
upon his harp near the fortress in which Richard ^ 
fimrri, a time which he knew that unhappy monarch \ 
of, lie was answered by the king frqm wilhiii^ who 
harf^ played the same tune ; and thus discovered the 
hb confmement. 

However tlie EngUsh, at length, prevailed upon 
barous monarch, who now saw that he could no Ioiig< 
his prisoner, to listen to terms of accommodation, 
som was agreed upon, which amounted to an bunc 
fifty thousand marks, or about three hundred t 
pounds of our money ; upon the payment of which 
was once more restored to hb expecting subjects. 

Nothing could exceed the joy of the English upo 
their mooarc^h return, after all hb achievements i 
ferings. He made his entry into London in trium 
nuch was the profusion of wealth shewn by the citize 
the German lords, who attended him, were lieard 
that if the emperor had known of their affluence 1: 
not so easily have parted with their king. He sc 
ordered himself to be crowned a-new at Windiest 
convoked a general council at Nottinghara, at whicL 
fbcated all his bxother John's possessions, who ha 
endeavoured to prolong hb captivity, and gone ov< 
king of France with that intent. However, he p 
him soon after, with thb . generous ' remark, *• 
'^could as easily forget my brother's offence, as he 
purdon/' 
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Richard's death was occasioDed by a singular accident : a 
Tassal of the crown had taken possession of a treasure, >vbicli 
was found by one of his peasants in digging a field in 
France; and to secure the remainder, he sent a part of it 
to the king. Richard, as superior lord, sensible tluit he had 
aright to the whole, insisted on its lieiug sent Iiim ; and, 
upon refusal, attacked the castle of Chains, wiiere lie under- 
stood this treasure had been deposited. On the fourth day 
of the siege, as be was riding round the place to observe 
where the assault might be given with the fairest probabi- 
lity of success, he >vas aimed at by one Betram do Goiir< 
doo, an archer, from the castle, and pierced i^ the shoulder 
witli an arrow. The wound was nat in itself dangerous; 
but an unskilful surgeon, endeavouring to disengage the 
arrow from the flesh, so rankled the wound that it j^iorti- 
Tied, and brought on fatal symptoms. Richard, wlven he 
fouu<l his end approaching, made a will, in which he be- 
queathed the kingirlom, with all bis treasure, to his brother 
Jolin, except a fourth part, which he distributed amon^ his 
servants. He ordered also, that the arcflier whi liad shot 
bim, should be brought into his presence, aifd demanded 
^vliai injuf^y he had done him that he should take away his 
life? Tlie prisoner answered with deliberate intrepidity: 
" You killed, with your own hands, my father, and niy two 
bmthers, and you intended to have hanged me. I am now 
in your power, and my torments may give you revenge ; but 
1 will endure them with pleasure, since it is my consolation, 
Ibat I have rid the world of a tyrant/' Richard, struck 
^ ^th this answer, ordered the soldier to be presented with 
one hundred shillings, and set at liberty ; but Marcadee, the 
S^eral who commanded under him, like a true ruffian, or^ 
<^Ted him to be flayed alive, and then hanged. Richard 
^ied in the tenth year of his reign, and the forty-second 
of his age, leaving only one natural son, called Philip, be- 
hind him. ^ 

CHAPTER X. 

JOHN. 

A.D. 1159— 121(}. 

John was no sooner seated on the throne \\vaTi\\^ \v5&\wml\ 

^^ secure the provinces on the coi\tineTv\, vj\\\v\\ V-eA \^- 

^'olted to young Arthur, his nephew, and t\^\v\\vA. W>x > 
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the crowB. His pride and cruelty were alike the detestatiop 
of his subjects ; aod the murder of prince Arthur in prison, 
by his own hands, served to render him completely odious 
in their eyes. Th^ dreaded his character, but could 
not contemn his power. But it was the fate of this vicious 
prince to make those the enemies of himself whom he wanted 
abilities to make the enemies of each other. The clei'gy had 
for some time acted as a community independent of the 
crewn, and had their elections of each other generally con- 
firmed by the pope, to whom alone they acknowledged obe- 
dience. However, the election of archbishops had for some 

- time been a continual subject of dispute between the suf- 
fragan bishops and the Augustine monks, and both had pre- 
cedents to confirm their pretensions. John sided whli 
Ihe bishops, and sent two Ibiights of his train, to expel the 
monks from their convent, and to take possession of then: 
revenues. The pope was not displeased at these divisions, 
and instead of electing either of the persons appointed by the 
contending parties, he nominated Stephen Langton, as arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. John, however, refusing to admit 
the man of the pope's choosing,, the kingdom was put under 
an interdict. This instrument of terror in the hamis of thf! 
see of Rome, was calculated to strike the senses in the 
highest degree, and to operate upon the superstitious minds 
of the people. By it a stop, was immediately put to divine 
service, and to the administration of all the sacraments biit 
baptism. The church doors were shut, the statues of the 
saints were laid on the ground ; the dead were refused Chris- 
tian burial, and were thrown into ditches and on the high' 
ways, without the usual rites or any funeral solemnity. 

No situation could be more deplorable than that of John. 
Furious at his indignities,, jealous of his subjects, and ap- 
prehending an enemy in every face, it is said, tliat he shut 
himself up a whole night in the castle of Noltingliara, and 
suffered none to approach his person. But what was his 
consternation, when he found that the pope had actually 
given away his kingdom to the monarch of France, and 
that tlie pruice of that country was preparing an army to 
take possession of his crown. He was, however, stiil ab% 
to make an expiring effort to receive the enemy. All 
hated as he was, the natural enmity between the French 
and the English, the name of king, which he still retained,. 

^/?^/ .i^'ojue remaining power, put hiiw at V\\e VieviOi vil ^VxV-^- 
^^'ousiind men, a suidcieat number, indeed, \>uV. uox. lo V^ v^- 



Hed on, and with these he advanced to Dover. Europe now 
legarded the unportant preparations on both sides with 
inp^eBce, and the decisive blow was soon expected, in 
which the church was to triumph, or to be overthrown. 
But neither Philip nor John had ability equal to the pontiff^ 
by whom they were actuated ; he appeared, on this occa- 
tioD, too refined a politician lor either. He only intended 
to make use of Philip's power to intimidate his refractory 
100, not to destroy him. He intimated, therefore, to John, 
by his legate, that there was but one way to secure himself 
from impending danger: which was, to put himself under 
the pope's protection, and accordingly he took an o^th to 
perform whatever stipulations the pope should impose, liav- 
ing thus sworn to the performance of an unknown .comu^and, 
the artful Italian so well managed the barons, and so effec- 
toaliy^ intimidated the king^ that he persuaded him to take 
the most extraordinary oath in all the records of history, be- 
fore all the people, upon his knees, and with his hands held 
Bp between those of the legate. 

'' I John, by the grace of God, king of England, and lord 
'' of Ireland, in order to expiate my sins, from my own free 
" will, and the advice of my barons, give to the church of 
** Rome, to pope Innocent, and his successors, the kingdom 
" of £bgland, and all other prerogatives of my crown. I 
'' will hereafter hold them as the pope's vassal. I will^be 
** faithful to Qod, to the church of Rome, to the pope my 
*' master, and his successors legitimately elected. I promise 
"to pay him a tribute of. a thousand marks yearly ; to wit, 
" seven hundred for the kingdom of England, and three 
" handred for the kingdom of Ireland." Having thus done 
homage to the legate> and agreed to reinstate Langton- 
in the primacy, be received the crown, whiclT lie had 
been supposed to have forfeited, while the legate trampled 
under his feet the tribute which John had consented to pay. 
Thus, by this most scandalous concession, John once more 
averted the threatened blow ; but, by repeated acts of cru- 
elty, and by expeditions without effect, be was become the 
detestation of all mankind. 

The barons had heen long forming a confederacy against 
him; but their aims were disappointed, by various acci- 
dents. At length, however, they assembled a lar^e body 
of men at Stamford, and from lhence» e\«L\fct\ m>^\ ^€\\. 
power, they, marched to Brackley, aboul tvlV^^w wv\es» Vt^\s 
Ojx/ord, the place where the court Wifcn i^sv^t.^. ^^>s> 
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liearing of their approach, seiit the aircbbisliop of Canter- 
bury, the earl of Pembroke, and others of his couiitil, te 
know what those libertks were which tliey so eani^y 
importuned Jiim to grant. TJie barons delivered a scliediii^ 
coHtaiuhig the chief articles of their demands, and of whicli 
the former charters of Henry and EdwanI formed tlie 
ground-work. No sooner were these shewn to the kmf 
tlian he burst into a fnrimis passion, and asked why the l>8^ 
runs did not also demand his kingdom ? swearing that he 
would never comply with such exorbitant demands. Bnt 
the confederacy was now too strong to fear much from tiif 
consequences of his resentmetit. They chose Robert Fitz- 
walter for their general, whom they digiiified with the. ^^. 
of ''Mareschal of the army of God^ and of the holy chnrcbf 
and proceeding to ihake war upon the king, they besieged 
Northampton, took Bedford, and were joyfully recdred 
hi London. They wrote circular letters to all the nobi- 
lity and gentlemen who had not yet declared \v their favmir} 
and menaced their estates with devastation, in case of refusal 
or delay 

John, struck with terror, first offered to refer all differ- 
ences to the |>0)>e aloni*, or to eight barons, four to be choseu 
by himself, :and four by the confederates. This tlie barons 
scomftiily rejected. He then assured them, that he would ; 
submit at discretion ; and that it was his supreme pleasure 
to grant all their demands : a conference was accordingly 
appointed, and all things ac^j listed for this most important 
treaty. *Thii ground where the king's commissioners met 
the barons was between Staines and Windsor, at' a place 
called Runiniede, still held in reverence by posterity, as the 
spot where the standard of freedom was first erected in Eng- 
land. There the barons appeared with a vast number of 
knights and warriors, on the loth dav of June, 1215, while 
those on the king's part came a day or two after. Both 
sides encamped apart like open enemies. The barons, de- 
termined on carrying their aims, wOuld admit of few abate- 
ments ; and the king's agents being for the most part in their 
interests, few debates ensued. After some days, the king, 
with a facility that was somewhat suspicions, signed and 
sealed the charter required of him ; a charter which conti- 
nues in force to this day, and is that famous bulwark of 
£ii^'/Jsh liberty, which goes by the name oiM \gi^ k C>\ k^t x. 
^/> fiinious deed either granted or secuteA \xec^o\\\ A<i 
'/ose orders of the kiimlom that were «\tcAA'5 v^^?»^^^t^ 
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of freedom^ iiaiiielyy to the clergy, the barons, and the 
gentlemen ; as for the inferior, and the greatest part o. 
the people, they were as yet held as slaves, and it wa3 
long before they could couie to a participation of legal 
protection. 

John, however, took the first opportunity of denying to 
be io the least governed by this charter. This produced a 
second civil war, in which the barons were obliged to have 
recourse to the king of Fruice for assistance.' Thus Eng- 
land saw nothing but a prospect of being every way undone. 
If John succeeded, a tyrannical and implacabk monarch was 
to be their tormentor: if the French king should prevail, the 
country was ever after to submit to a more powerful monarchy, 
and was to become a province of France. What neither hu- 
man prudence could foresee, nor policy suggest, was brought 
about by a happy and unexpected event. 

John had assembled a considerable army, with a view to 
make oi^e great .effort for the crown ; and at the head of a 
large body of troops, resolved to penetrate into the heart 
of the kingdom. With these resolutions he departed from 
Lynn, which, for its fidelity, he had distinguished with 
many marks of favour, and directed his route towards 
lincolnsbire. His road lay along the shore, which was 
overflowed at high water; but not being apprised of this, 
or being ignorant •f the tide of the place, he lost alibis 
caoriages^ treasure, and baggage, by its influx. He him- 
self escaped with the greatest difficulty, and arrived at 
Ibe abbey of Swinstead, where his grief for th^ loss he had 
sustained, and the distracted state of his affairs, threw 
him into a fever, which soon appeared to be hital. Next 
day^ being unable to ride on horseback, he was carried 
<Hi a litter to the castle of Seeford, and from thence removed 
fo Newark, where, after having made his will, he died 
io the fifty-first year of his age, and jthe eighteentl|i of his 
^tedrei^. * 

• "^ 

* CHAPTER XL 

HENRY III. 
A.D. 1216—1272. 

A t^4iii wa9p 1^00 the death of John, mad& m \«Nwi\ 

of yoaag Heaty, the son of the late king, ywW v*^ xv«sa 

^otwaeyemoiage. The carl of PembioWe, «i xic\>\«a» 
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of great worth and valour, /%vho liad faitlifully adhered fo 
Jo^ in all the fluctuations of his fortune, had faiin soicmoly 
crowned by the bishops of Winchester and Bath, at G^oo- 
cester. The young king was of a character the very oppo- 
site to his father : as she grew up to man's estate, he was 
found to be gentle, merciful, and humane ; he appeared easy 
and good natured to his dependents ; but no way formida- 
ble to bis enemies. Without activity or vigour he was qnfit 
to conduct in war ; without distrust or suspicic^n he wa9 iin- 
posed upon in times pi peace. 

As weak princes are never without governing favourites, 
he first placed his affections on Hubert de Bur^fa^ and be 
becoming obnoxious to the people, the place was soon sup- 
plied by Peter dcs Roches, bishop of Winchester, a P<mc- 
ievin by birth, a man remarkable for ai;bitrary conduct, 
courage, and abilities. Henry, in pursuance of this pre- 
late's advice, invited over a great number of Poictevips, 
aud other foreigqers, who were willmg to ;idopt whatever 
schemes their employer should propose. £very office and 
command was bestowed on these unprincipled strangers, 
whose avarice and rapacity were exceeded only by their 
pride and insolence. So unjust a partiality excited the 
jealousy of the barons ; and they assured the king, that if 
he did not dismbs all foreigners from court, they would 
drive both him and them out of the kingdom; but their 
anger was scarce kept within bounds when they saw a 
new swarm of these intruders come over from Gascony, 
with Isabella, the king's mother, who had been som^ 
tune before married to the Count de la Marche. To these 
just causes of complaint were added the king's unsucc^ssfu 
expeditions to Uhe continenl^, his total waiit of economy 
and his oppressive exactions, which were but the result o 
the farmer. At last Simon Montford, earl of Leicester 

' attempted an innovation in the government, to wrest tb< 
sceptre from the feeble hand who held it. This noblemai 
was son of the famous general who ^mnianded agains 
the Albigenses, who h^d revolted from Ihe Romish religiou 
and had been destroyed souje time before in the kiugdoo 
of Savoy. He was murned to the king's sister; and, b; 

' his power and address, wa& possessed of a strong interest i 
the nation. 
The first place ivhere the formidable conWXtvic^ >wVv\c' 

Ae formed discovered itself, was in iVve ^YV\vjLtfte»v-\i<i\^' 

n^/iere the bstrom appeared in compUle atmout. 1V«.'i 
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worn his entry, yked tliem what was their luteDtionl To 
wmch they submissively replied, to make him their sove- 
RWD, by confirnuDg his power, and to have their grievances 
revised. Henry, who was ready enough to promise what- 
eter ^"ts demanded, instantly assured them of his intentions 
to give all possible satisfaction ; and, for that purpose, sum* 
mooed a parliament at Oxford, to digest a new plsfri of go- 
venuoent, and to elect proper persons, who were to be en- 
trusted with the chief authority. This parliament, afterwards 
called the mad parliament, went expeditiously to work 
upon the business of reformation. Twenty-four barons were 
mointed, with supreme authority, to reform the abuses 
el the state, and Leicester was placed at their head. The 
whole state in their hands underwent a complete alteration ; 
all Henry's officers were displaced, and creatures of the 
twenty-four barons were put in their room. They not only 
abridged the authority of the king, but the efficacy of par- 
liament, giving up to twelve persons all parliamentary power 
between each session. 

Tbe first opposition that was made to these usurpations, 
wail from a power which but lately began to take place in 
tbe constitution. The knights of the shire, who, for some 
time had begun to be regularly assembled in a separate 
bouse, represented, tbat|heir own interests and power seemed 
the only aim of all their decrees ; and they even called upon 
the king's eldest son, prince Edward, to interpose his autho- 
%i and save the sinking nation. 

Prince Edward was at this time about twenty-two years 
o^age. The hopes which were conceived of his abilities 
and integrity, rendered him an important personage in the 
ti]ao8actions of the times, and, in some measure, atoned for* 
bis bther's imbecility. He had, at a very early age, given 
the strongest proofs of courage, of wisdom, and of constancy. 
At first, indeed, when applied to, he refused to listen to the 
people's earnest application ; b^t being at last persuaded to 
concur, a parliament was called, in which the king resumed 
^ bis former authority. From this a civil war ensued, in 
which, in a pitched battle, the earl of Leicester became 
, Glorious, and the king was taken prisoner, but soon after 
exchanged for prince Edward, who was to remain as a 
hostage to insure the punctual observance oC the iotnvet 
agreement 

With all these advantages, howewer, Leice%Vi» «lt^ V^ax^^ 
ihe iroiabiaatiaaM ot tbe /oreim states aga\tia\.Vww^> ^^« 
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as the internal machfamtions of the royal party, and wv 
obliged to have recourse to an aid tiU now entirely unknown 
in England, namely, that of the body of I be people. He 
called a parliament, where, besides the barons of his own 
party, and several ecclesiastics, who were not immediate te- 
nants of the crown, he ordered returns to be made of two 
knights from every shire ; and also deputies from the borough^ 
which had hitherto been considereid as too inconsiderable 
to have a voice in legislation. This is the first confirmed 
outline of an English house of commons. 

In this parliament, however, many of the barons, who 
had. hitherto stedfastly adhered to his party, appeared dis- 
gusted at his immoderate, ambition; and many of the peo- 
ple, who found that a change of masters was not a change 
for happiness, began to wish for the re-establishment of the 
royal family. Leicester finding himself unable to oppose 
the concurring wishes of the nation, resolved to make a 
merit of what he could not prevent; and he accordingly 
released prince Edward frons confinement, and had him 
introduced to Westminster-hall, where his freedom was con- 
firmed by the unanimous voice of the barons. But though 
Leicester had all the popularity of restoring the prince 
yet lie was politic enough to keep him still guarded by bis 
emissaries, who watched all his motions, and frustrated al^ 
his aims. 

Wherefore the prince, upon hearing that the duke o 
Gloucester was up in arms in his cause, took an opportunit; 
to escape from his guards, and put himself at the head c 
his par^. A battle soon after ensued ; and the earPs arm; 
having been exhausted by famine on the mountains o 
Wales, was but ill able to sustain the impetuosity of youn 
Edward's attack, who bore down upon it with incredibl 
fury. During this terrible day, Leicester bahaved wit 
astonishing intrepidity, and kept up the spirit of the actioi 
from two o'clock in the afternoon till nine at nigh 
At last, his horse being killed under him, he was corapelle 
to light on foot; and though he demanded quarter, \\ 
adverse party refused it, with a barbarity common enoog 
In the times we are describing. The old king, who wi 
placed in front of the battle, was soon wounded in tl 
shoulder ; and not being known by his friends, he was c 
the point of being killed by a soldier ; but crying on 
^^/ am Henry, o/ Winchester, the king," Vie vi^^ s«s 
^■^ » knight at the royal anny. Prince ¥-dvraiA Vww 
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e ^of bis ktber, instantly ran to the spot where he 
1 had him conducted to a place of safety. The body 
^ter being found among the dead, was barbarously 
1 by Roger Mortimer; and tlien, with an accumula- 
inhumanity, sent to the wretched widow, as a tcsti- 
F the royal party's success. 

victory proved decisive ; and the prince having thus 
I peace to the kingdom, found his affairs so firmly 
bed, that he resolved upon taking the cross, which 

that time, the highest object of human ambition, 
luance of this resolution, Edward sailed from £ng- 
ith a large army, and arrived at the camp of Lewis, 
\ff of France, which lay before Tunis: and where 
the misfortune to hear of that good monarch's death 
his arrival. The prince, however, continued his 

and arrived at the Holy Land in safety, but was 
departed, when the health of the old king began to 
; and he found not only his own constitution, but 
at of the state, in such a dangerous sikiation, that 
te letters to his son, pressing liiui to return with ail 
h. At last, being overcome by the cares of go- 
ut, and the infirmities of age, he ordered himself to 
(ived, by easy jouruies, from St. Edmund's to West- 
, where, on the night of his arrival, he exjnred, 
sixty-fourth year of his age, and the fifty-sixth of his 
the longest to be met with in the annals of £ng» 



CHAPTER XU. 

EDWARD I. 

A. D. 1272—1307. 

.B the unfortunate Henry was thus vainly strug- 
fiih the ungovernable spirit of bis subjects, his son 
:ces8or, Edward, was employed in the Holy Wars, 
he revived the glory of the English name, and made 
emies of Christianity tramble. He was stabbed, 
T, by one of tliose Mahometan enthusiasts, called 
as, as he was one day sitting in his tent, and was 
lot without great difficulty. Some say that he owed 
jty to the piety of Eleonora, his Y/\le» \n\\o «\x04A\>5tife 
from the wound to save his \ile» «ilt \X\^ >Kwax^ ^' 
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As Edward was now come to an undispcAed throng, ihe 
opposite interests were proportibnably feeble. The barons 
were exhausted by long mutual dissensions ; the clergy ^en 
divided in their interests, and agreed only in^ one point, to 
hate the pope, who bad for some time drained them with 
impunity: the people, by some insurrections against the 
convents, appeared to hate the clergy with equal animosity. 
But these disagreeing orders concurred in one point, that 
of esteeming and reverencing the king, %vho, therefore, 
thought this the most favourable conjuncture of unithig 
England with Wales. The Welch had, for many ages, en- 
joyed their own laws, language, customs, and opinions. 
They were the remains of the ancient Qn^ons, who had 
escaped the Roman and Saxon invasions, and still preserved 
their freedom and their country, uncontaminated by the 
admission of foreign conquerors. But as the/ were, fiom 
their number, incapable of withstanding their more power- 
ful neighbours on the plain, their chief defence lay in their 
inaccessible mountains, those natural bulwarks of the conn- 
try. Whenever England was distressed by factions at home, 
or its forces called off to wars abroad, the Welch made it a 
constant practice to pour in their irregular troops, and lay 
the open country waste wherever they came. Nothing 
could be more peniicious to a country, than several neigh- 
bouring independent principalities, under different com 
maiiders, and pursuing different interests. Sensible of this 
Edward had long wished to reduce that incursive people 
and had ordered Lcwellyn to do homage for his territories 
which summons the Welch prince refused to obey, unles 
the king's own son should l>e delivered as an hostage for hi 
safe return. The king was not displeased at tliis refusal 
as it served to give him a pretext for his intended invasion 
He, therefore, levied an army against Lewellyn, an 
marched into his country with certain assurances of sue 
cess. 

Upon the approach of Edward, the Welch prince tool 

refuge amongst the inaccessible mountains of Snowdon, an 

there resolved to maintain his ground without trusting t 

the chance of a battle. These were the steep retreats tha 

had, for many ages before, defended his ancestors agains 

all the attempts of the Nonnan and Saxon conquerors. Bu 

JEdward, equallj vigorous and cautious, WVuv^ ft^^Vw* 

every part ot bis way, pierced into t\\e \er5 ccxvVtt^W 

^eJIfu's territories, 9iikA approached \b« NVe\c\i ^xt*i 
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its last retreats. Hence, aiftcr extorting submission from tlie 
Welsh prince, the king retired. But an idle prophecy, in 
which it was foretold by Merlin, that Lcwellyn was to be 
the restorer of Brutus^s empire in Britain, persuaded this 
pioce to hazard a decisive battle agauist the English. 
With this view lie marched into Radnorshire ; and passing 
the river Wey, his troops were surprised and defeated by 
Edward Mortimer, while he himself was absent from his 
vmy, upon a conference with some of the barons of that 
country. Upon his return, he ran desperately intOs the 
midst of the enemy, and quickly found that death he so 
ardently sought for. David, the brother of this unfortunate 
prince, soon after fell in the same cause : and with him ex- 
pired the govemmentand the distinction of the Welsh nation. 
It was soon after united to the kingdom of England, made 
a principality, and given to the eldest son of the crown. 
Foreign conquests might add to the glory, but this added to 
the felicity of (he kingdom. The Welsh were now blended 
with the conquerors; and, in the. revolution of a few ages, 
all national animosity was entirely forgotten. 

Soon after, the death of Margaret, queen of Scotland, 
^ve him hopes of adding also Scotland to his dominions. 
The death of this princess produced a most ardent dispute 
about the succession to the Scottish throne, being claimed 
hv no less than twelve competitors. The claims, hqwever, 
01 all the other candidates were reduced to three, who were 
the descendants of the earl of Huntingdon, by three daugh- 
ters: John Hastings, who claimed in right of his mother, as 
one of the co-heiresses of the crown ; John Baliel, who al- 
Mged his right, as being descended from the eldest daughter^ 
who was his grandmother ; and Robert Bruce, who was the 
actual son of the second daughter. This dispute being referred 
/ to £dward's decison, with a strong degree of assurance he 
claimed the crown for himself, and appointed Baliol his deputy, 
^liol being thus placed upon the Scottish throne, less as 
^ king than as a vassal, Edward's first step was sufficient to 
convince that people of his intentions to stretch the prero- 
gative to the utmost. Upon the' most frivolous pretences, 
he sent six different summonses for Baliol to appear in Lon- 
don, at different times, in one year ; so that the poor Scottish 
king soon perceived that he was possessed of the name only, 
^t not the authority of a sovereign. WlUui^, VVi^x^W^^ 
fo shake off the yoke of so troublesome ;x ii\aaXfcT„l^*^v\ \^- 
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▼olted, and procured the pope's absolutioa from his former 
oaths of homage. 

But uo power the Scotch could bring into the' field was 
able to withstand the victorious army of Edward. He over- 
tlircw their forces in many engagements, and thus becoming 
undisputed master of the kingdom, he took every precaution 
10 secure his title, and to abolish those distinctions which 
might be apt to keep the nation in its former independence. 
Baliol was carried a prisoner to London, and he carefully 
destroyed all records and monuments of antiquity, that in- 
^ired the Scotch wi(h a spirit of national pride. 

Tliese expeditions, however, terminated rather in glory 
than advantage: the expences of the war were not only 
burthensome to the king, but even, in the event, threatened 
to shake him on bis throne. At first he raised considerable 
supplies by means of his parliament: and that august 
body was then modelled by him into the form in which 
it continues to this day. As a great part of the property 
of the kingdom was, by the introduction of commerce, 
and the improvement of agriculture, transferred from the 
barons to tlie lower classes of the people, therr consent 
was thought necessary for the raising any considerable 
supplies. For this reason, he issued writs to the sheriffs, 
enjoining them to send to parliament, along with two knights 
of tlie shire, (as in the former reign,) two deputies 
from each borough within their county. One of the 
first .efforts, therefore, was; to oblige the king's council' 
to sign the Magna Charta, and to add a clause to secure 
the nation for ever against all impositions and taxes, with- 
out fhe consent of parliament. The king' s council (for 
Edward was at that time in Flanders,) readjly agreed to sign 
this ; and the king himself, when it was sent over to him, 
after some hesitation, thought proper to do the same. 
These concessions he again confirmed upon his return I and 
was at last brought to give a plenary consent to all the arti- 
cles that were demanded of him. Thus, after the contest 
of an age, the Magna Charta was finally established : nor 
was it the least circumstance in its favour, that its conlirma^ 
tton was procured from one of the greatest and boldest 
princes that ever swayed the* English sceptre. 

In the mean time, William Wallace, so celebrated iii 
Scottish story, attempted to rescue Scotland from the Eng- 
Jhhyoke. He ifas (he youngest* son of a gjentleman, who 
' Urea hi the western part of that kingdom. We xs^-a ^ vkwl 
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of gigantic stature, incredible strength, and amazing in- 
trepidity ; eagerly 'desiroas of independence, and possessed ' 
cf the most dbinterested spirit of patriotism. To this man 
M resorted all those who were' obnoxious to the Engh'sh 
government; the proud, the bold, the criminal, and the 
imbitiousy who, bred among dangers and hardships them- 
ttlves, could not forbear admiring in their leader, a degree of 
patience, under fatigue and famine, which they supposed 
beyond the power of human nature to endure ; he soon there- 
fore became the principal ob^t^ct of their affection and their 
esteem. His first exploits were confined to petty n- 
Tag^, and occasional attacks upon the English; but he 
loon overthrew the English armies, and slew their gene- 
rals. 

Edward, who had been over in Flanders while these mis- 
fortunes happened in England, hastened back with impa- 
tience to restore his authority, and secure his former con- 
quests. He quickly levied the whole force of his dominions ; 
and at the head of an hundred thousand men, directed his 
march to the North, fully resolved to take vengeance upon 
the Scots for their late defection. A battle was fought at 
Faikhk, m which Edward gained a complete victory, leav 
i&g twelve thousand of the Scotch (or, as some will Irave it, 
fi% thousand) dead upon the field, while the Englbh had 
not a hundred slain. 

The Scotch, after a short interval, began to breath from 
their calamities. Wallace, who had gained all their re- 
gards by his valour, shewed that he still merited them more 
by his declining the rtAvards of ambition. Perceiving how 
much he' was emied by the nobility, and knowing how 
prejudicial that envy would prove to the interests of his 
country, he resigned the regency of the kingdom, and hum- 
bled himself to a private station. He proposed Cummin 
as the properest person to supply his roonl ; and that noble- 
man endeavoured to shew himself worthy of this pre-e^ni- 
neoce. He soon began to annoy the aiemy; and, not 
content with a defensive war, made incursions into the 
southern counties of the kingdom, whith Edward had ima- 
gined wholly subdued. They attacked an army of the Eng- 
Ssh lying at Roslin near Edinburgh, and gained a complete 
victory. 

But it was liot easy for any circuTOstatices o\\i^^Vo<V^^^- 
fy repress Uie enterprising spirit of the k\i\g. "W^e *da!%««^^ 
f great fleet and arinv;"and, ejatering \.V\e lioii^A«» oV^^ 
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land, appeared with a force which the enemy could not 
tliink of resisting in the open field. Assured of success, be 
inarched along, and traversed the kingdom from one end to 
the other, ravaging the open country, ^log all the castles, 
and -receiving the submission of all the nobles. There 
seemed to remain only one obstacle to the final destructieo 
of the Scottish monarchy, and that was William Wallace, 
who still continued refractory ; and wandermg with a few 
forces from mountain to mountain, preserved his native in- 
dependence and usual good fortune. But even their feebk 
hopes from him were soon disappointed; he was betrayed 
into the king's hands by Sir John Monteitli, his friend, 
and the king," willing to strike the Scotch with the example 
of severity, ordered him' to be conducted in chains to Lou- 
don, where he was hanged, drawn, and quartered with the 
most brutal ferocity. 

Robert Bruce, who had been one of the competitors for 
the crown, but was long kept a prisoner in London, 9t 
length escaping from his guards, resolved to strike for his 
country's freedom. Having murdered one of the king's 
servants, he left himself no resource, but to confirm by des- 
perate valour what he had begun in cruelty ; and he soon 
expelled such of the English forces as had fixed themselves 
in the kingdom. Soon after he was solemnly crowned 
king by the bishop of St. Andrew's, in the abbey of Scone; 
and numbers flocked to his standard, resolving to confirm 
his pretensions. Thus, after twice conquering the kingdom; 
and as often pardoning the delinquents ; the old king saw 
that nothing but the final destruction of the inhabitants 
could give him assurance of tranquillity. He vowed revenge 
against the whole nation; and averred, that nothing but 
reducing them to the completest bondage could satisfy 
his resentment. He summoned his prelates, nobility, anci 
all who held by knight's service, to meet him at Carlisle, 
which was appointed as the general rendezvous; and, iu 
the mean time, he detached a body of forces before him 
into Scotland, under the command of Aymer de Valance, 
who began the threatened infliction by a complete victory 
over Bruce, near Metiiuen, in Perthshire. Immediately 
after this dreadful blow, the resentful kii.-g appeared iiim- 
sclf iu person, entering Scotland with his army divided into 
two parts, and expecting to find, in the <>}>jiosition of the 
peopie, a pretext for punishing them. But Vm ^wv^tjit was 
(i/sappoiated in thek humihalions; ?vi\d \\e v?^^ ^^Vv^vcv^t^ \ 
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odipate those tvho only opposed i^aticnce to his iiidigDa- 
Ikn. His death put an end to the apprehensions of the 
Scotch, and effectually rescued tlieir country from total 
inbjection. He sickened, and died at Carlisle, of a dysen- 
tery : enjoining his son, with his last breath, never to desist, 
tOibe had finally subdued the kingdom. He expired July 
7> 1307, in the sixty-ninth year of his age, and the thirty- 
fiftii of his reign ; after having added more to the soiid 
interests of the kingdom than any of those who went before, 
orncceeded hiin. 

CHAPTER XHI. 

EDWARD II. SURNAMED CAERNARVON. 

A. D. 1307— 1327. 

Edward was in the twenty-third year of his age ynhen 
ht succeeded his father, of an agreeable figure, of a mild, 
Itarmless disposition, and apparently addicted to fe^v vices. 
Bat he soon gave symptoms of his unfitness to succeed so 
great a monarch as his father ; he was rather fond of tlie 
enjoyment of his power, than of securing it; and lulled by 
tbe flattery of his courtiers, he thought he had done enough 
for gloiT, when he had accepted the crown. Instead, Miere- 
bre, of prosecuting the war against Scotland, according to 
the ii^aoctions he had received from his dying father, he 
taok no steps to check 4he progress of Bruce ; his march 
into that country being rather a procession of pageantry than 
n warlike expedition. 

Weak monarchs are ever governed' by favourites, and the 
first Edward placed iiis affections upon, wan Piers Gaveston, 
the son of a Gascon knight, who bad been cm))loyed iu the 
service of the late king. This young man was beautiful, 
witty^ brave, and active; bnt then he was vicious, effemi- 
nate, debauched, and trifling. These were qualities en- 
tirdy adapted to the taste of tlie young monai-ch, and kc 
seeined to think no rewards equal to his deserts: Gaveston, 
wi the other hand, intoxicated with Itfe p6wer, became 
hnghty and overbearing, and treated the English nobility 
^th scorn and derision. A conspiracy, therefore, was soon 
Conned against him, at the bead of which <\u(te\\ U^V\«\> 
and Ibe ear) of Lancaster, a nobleman ol gfc^iX. i^onv^t^-'^s.'^^ 
JfssocatefL 
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It was easy to perceive, that a combinatiun of the noUei, 
while the queen secretly assisted their designs, would be IM 
powerful against the efforts of a weak king, and a viin it , 
Tourite. The king, timid and wavering, banished hiia it ! 
their solicitation, and recalled him soon after. On tiv > 
all the Barons flew t6 arms; with the earl of Ln- i 
' ' caster at tlieir head. The 4inhappy £d ward sougltf 
only for safety ; and in the company of his favourite^ 
Embarked at Tinmoutli, and sailed to Scarboiough, what 
he left Gaveston, as in a place of safety; and then vent 
back to York himself, eitlier to raise an army to (^posefais 
enemies, or, by his presence, to allay their animosity. Is 
the mean time Gaveston was besieged in Scarborough bv 
the earl of Pembroke ; and, sensible of the bad cuadittao 
of the ^rriM n, took the earliest opportunity to offer terms 
of ca|>itulalion. He stipulated, that he should remaia b 
Pembroke's hands as a prisoner lor two months; and tlot 
endeavours should be used, in the mean-time, for a geneni 
accommodati<m. But Pembroke bad no intention thatiie 
should escape so easily ; he ordered him to be conducted to [e 
tlie castle of Deddinglun, near Banbury, where, on pretence > 
of other business, be left him with a feeble guards whicfa V 
the earl of Warwick having notice of, he attacked the castk ^ 
in which the unfortunate Gaveston was confined, and y. 
quickly made himself master of his person. The earb d \ 
Lancaiter, Hereford, and Arundel, were soon appriied ft \ 
Warwick's success, and informed, that their commoa enear ; 
was now u\ custody in Warwick castle, and hastened to hoU '; 
a consultation upon the fate of their pris<mer* This wis ' 
of no long contmimucc; th^f unmnimoiialy resolved to pot 
him to death, as an enemy to tlie kingdom, and inatantly 
had liim conveyed to m plaice adled Blacklow-liill^ where be 
was beheaded. 

To add to Edward's misfoitonHfe he soon after suffered 
a most signal defeat from the Sealch army under Bruce, 
near Bannockbum, ami this drove him once more to seek 
relief in some favourite's company. The name of this new 
favourite was Hugh de S|)euser, a young man of a noble 
English family, of some merit, and very engaging ac- 
complishments. His father was a person of much more 
estimable character than the son ; he was venerable for his 
jears^ and respected through life for liis wisdom, his yalour, 
aad ilk integrity. But these exceWcnl «YU«\\\a<» Njctt "aJii 
d/taiuished and viij'/ied from the moment Vi^ «»A YsJa ^ab 
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D^an to share the king's favour, who even dispossessed 
some lords unjustly of ^their estates, in order to accumulate 
them upon his favourite. This was a pretext the king's ene- 
mies had been long seeking for: the earls of Lancaster and 
Hereford flew to arms ; sentence was procured from parlia- 
ment of perpetual exile against the two Spensers, and a for- - 
feiture of their fortune and estates. The king, however, 
at last rousing from his' lethargy, took the field in the de- 
fence of his beloved Spenser, and at the head of thirty thou- 
sand men pressed the earl of Lancaster so closely, that he 
had not time to collect his forces together; and flying from ona 
place to another, he was at last stopt in his way towards 
Scotland by Sir Andrew Harcla, and made prisoner. As he 
he had formerly shewn little mercy to Gaveston, there was 
very little extended to htm upon this occasion. He was con- 
demned by a court-martial; and led, mounted on a lean 
horse, to an eminence near Pomfret, in circumstances of the 
greatest indignity, where he was beheaded. 

A rebellk>n, thus crushed, served only to increase the 
pride and rapacity of young Spenser : most of the for- 
feitures were seized for his use ; and in his promptitude to 
punish the delinquents, he was found guilty of many acts of 
rapine and injustice. ' But he was now to oppose queen 
Isabella, a cruel, haughty woman, who fled over to France, 
and refused to appear in England till Spenser was removed 
from the royal presence, and banished the kingdom. By 
th» she became ix>pular in England, where Spenser was 
universally dislikea ; and she had the pleasure of enjoying 
the company of a young nobleman, wliosTe name was Mor- 
timer, upon whom she had lately placed her affections. The 
queett^t court now, therefore, became a sanbtuary for all 
malcontents; and, soon after, accQiApanied by three thou- 
sand men at arms, she set out from Dort harbour, and landed 
without opposition on tb^ Coast of Suffolk. She no sooner 
appeared tlian there' "seemed a general revolt in her 
favour; and the unfortunate king found the spirit of disloy- 
alty was not confined to the capital alone, but diffused over 
th^ whole kingdom. He had placed some dependence upon 
the garrison which was stationed in the castle of Bristol, 
under the command of the elder Spenser; but they muti- 
nied against their governor, and that unfortauaLle i»sQ>\\\\^ 
was delivered up, and condemned by the tum\A\viQiYiAViKt^'^^ 
io the laoat Igoomituous destth. He \9Z& V\^xi%e.^ oTi^^i^c^ 
betinbU armour, bi$ body was cut in pieces, «eA Xta^vrci V 
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the dogs, apd his bead was sent to Winchester, where it 
was set upou a pole, and exposed to the insults of the pops 
lace. 

Young Spenser, the unhappy son,^ did not long sanin 
the father ; he was taken with some others who bad follow* 
^d the fortunes of the wretched king, in an obscdre oo«* 
veut in Wales, and the merciless Tictors resolved to gjat 
their revenge, in adding insult to cruelty. The queen bd 
not patience to wait the formality of a trial ; but ordeted 
him immediately to be led forth before the insulting popu- 
lace, and seemed to take a tovage pleasure in feasting iMr 
eyes with his distresses. The gibbet erected for his execu- 
tion was fifty feet high; his head was seqt to Londoo, 
where the citizens received it in brutal triumph and fued 
it on the bridge. Several other lords also shared his fate,* 
all deserving pity indeed, had they not themselves fo^ 
merly justified the present inhumanity by setting a croel 
example. 

In the mean time the king, who hoped to frad refuge .^ 
m Wales, was quickly discovered, conducted to the capital , 
amidst the insults and reproaches of the people, and cob- '^ 
fined in the Tower. A charge was soon after exhibited 
against him ; in which his mcapacity to govern, his indo- 
lence, his love of pleasure, and his being swayed 6y evil 
counsellors, were objected against him. His deposition was 
quickly voted by parliament : he was assigned a pension for 
his support, his son ELdward, a youth of fourteen, was fixed 
upon to succeed him, and the queen was appointed regent 
during the minority. 

The deposed monarch but a short time sun'ived 

' * his misfortunes ; he was sent from prison to prison, 

a wretched outcast, and the sport of his inhuroao 

keepers. He had been at first cousigne'U to the custody of 

the earl of Lancaster; but this nobleman shewing some 

marks of respect and pity, he was taken out of his hands, 

aud delivered over to lords Berkeley, Montravers, and 

Gournay, who were entrusted with the charge of guarding 

him month about Whatever his treatment from lord 

Berkeley might have been, 'thc^ other two practised every 

kind of indignity upon him, as if their design had been to 

accelerate his death by the bitterness of his sufferings. 

Among other acts of brutal oppression, it is. said that tliey 

shaved bim for sport in the open Vie\da,\\a\i\%Yi«\fcx\xoTft^ 

neighbouring ditcb. He is said ip \i«ve\iOTt\fc>a\s\oTp\« 
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ies with patience, but all fortitu<le forsook him upon 
3asion ; he looked upon his iberciless insulters with 
of disdain, and bursting into tears, exclaimed, that 
le might come, when he would be more decently 
d. This, however, was but a vain expectation. As 
secutors saw that his death might not arrive, even 
ivery crlielty, till a revolution had been made in his 

they resolved to rid themselves of their fears, by 
ing him at once. Accordingly, his two keepers, 
iy and Montravers, came to Berkeley ' castle, where 
i was then confined ; and haying concerted a method 
ting him to death without any external violence, they 
him on a bed, holding him down by a table, which 
ad I placed over him. Th^y then ran a honi pipe up 
ly, through which they conveyed a red-hot iron ; and 
irnt his bowels, witjiout disfiguring his body. By ^it 
rtifice, they expected to have their crime concealed ; 

horrid shrieks, which were heard at a distance from 
tie, gave a suspicion of the murder ; and the whole 
on after divnlged * by the confession of one of the ac- 
ces. Misfortunes like his must ever create pity ; aaid 
hment so di^roporfiowite to the sufferer's guilt, must 
w«y even many of those faults of .which Edward was 
}tedly culpable^ 

CHAPTER XIV, 

EDWARD Til. 

A.D. 1327— 1377* 

I 

parliament, by which young Edward was raised t« 
rone during the life of his father, appointed twelve 
i as his privy coiincil. Mortimer, the queen's! para- 
arifully excluded himself, under a pretended shew of 
ition; but at the sane time he secretly influenced 
ir measures. He caused the greatest of the royal re- 

to be settled on the queen dowager, and he seldom 
he trouble to consult, thcf ministers bf government in 
iblic undertaking. The king himself was so besieged 
kvourite'5 cresitureSfHhat no success co\x\& V^^^^H^'^ox^ 

aad the whole sovereign authority Yi^'ft i^^u^ \)^ 
fortimer and tiie qiieen. 
^gtb; however, Edward was teaoVved A» da5»^^ 

a 
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mn authority that was odious to the natioo, and partieulariy 
restrictive upon him. But such was the power oftbefai- 
▼ourite, that it required as much precaution to overturn tbe 
usurper, as to establish the throne. The queen and Mor- 
timer had for some time chosen the castle of Nottinghan 
for the place of their residence, which was strictly guarded. 
It was, therefore; agreed between the king and .some ol 
his barons, who secretly entered into his designs^ to 
seize upon them in the fortress ; and for that purpose, Sir 
William Eland, the governor^ was induced to admit them 
by a secret sMbterraneous passage, which had been formerly 
contrived for aq outlet, but was bow hidden with rubbish, 
and known only to one or two. It was by thb, therefore, 
tlie noblemen in the, king's interest entered the castle 'm , 
the night ; and Mortimer was seized in . an apartmeot 
adjoining that of the queen's. It was in vain that she en- 
deavoured to protect him : in vain she intreated them to 
spare her " gentle Mortimer ;'' the barons, deaf to her 
entreaties, denied her that pity which she had so often re- 
fused to others. Her paramour was condenuied by tbe pa^ 
liament, which was then sittings without being permitted to 
make his defence, or even examining a witness against him. 
He was hang^ on a gibbet at a plac<^ called £lnies» about 
a mile from London, where his body was left hanging for 
two days after. The queen, who was certainly the . most 
culpable, was shielded by the dignity of her situation ; sht 
was only discarded from aU share of power, and coniSned 
for life to the castle of Risjjngs, ^ith a pensioD of three 
thousand pounds a year. From this confmemeni she was 
never after set free ; suid though the king annually paid her 
a visit of decent ceremony, yet she found herself abandoned 
to universal contempt and detestation; and coptinued for 
abov^ twenty-five years after, a miserable mooument of 
blighted -ambition* 

In order still more to secure the people's aff^tions, Ed- 
ward made a successful irruptk>n into Scotland, in which, 
in one battle fought at Hallidown-hill, above thirty, thou- 
sand of the Scotch were slain. Soon alter he turned his 
arms against France, which was at that time particularly 
unfortunate. The three sons of Philip the Fair, iii full par*- 
liament, accused their wives of adultery; and, in conse- 
guence of this Siccixssdjon, they were coudeKVEv^d^m^vuvvVv- 
/foncd for lift, — Lewis Hutin, succeasoi \o vVms c\<y«xk ^V 
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Tnmce» caused his wife to be strangled, and her lovers to 
be flayed alive. After his death, as he left only a dau^h- 
IcTy lus next brother, Philip the TuH, assumed Uie crown, 
in her prejudice ; and vindicated his title by the'Ssilic law, 
ilrhich ordered that no female sliould bucceed to the crown. 
Edward, hoin^ver, urged his pretensions, as beinu; by his 
mother IsabeUa, who was daughter to Philip the Fair, 
and sister to the three last kings of France, rightful heir, 
to the crown. But he first, in a formal manner, con- 
sulted his parliament, obtained their approbation, received 
a proper supply of wool, which he intended to barter with 
the Flemings; and being attended with a body of EnirlisU 
forces, and several of bis nobilitv, he sailed over into Flan- 
ders, big with his intended conquests. The first great ad- 
vantage he gained, was in a naval engagement on the coast 
of Flanders, in which the French lost two hundred and thirty 
ihips, and had thirty thousand of their seamen, and two of 
their admirals slain. 

The intelligence of. Edward's landing, and the devasta- 
tion caused by his troops, who dispersed themselves over 
the country, soon spread universal consternation through the 
French court. Caen was taken and plundered by the Eng- 
lish, without mercy ; the villages and to^vus, even up to 
i^ris, shared the same fate ; and . the French, by breaking 
down their bridges, could only attempt to stop the invader'a 
career. Philip, tlie king of France, then stationed one of 
his generals, Godemar de Faye, with an army on the oppo- 
site side of the river Somme, over which Edward was to 
pass; while he himself, at the head of a hundred thousand 
fighting men, advanced to give the English battle. 

As both annies had for some time been in sight of each 
other, nothing was so eagerly expected on each side as a 
battle; and although the forces were extremely dispropor- 
tioned, the English amounting only to thirty thousand, the 
Fr»ich to a hundred and twenty thousand, yet Bklward 
resolved to indulge the impetuosity of his troops, and put 
all to the liaxard of a battle. He accordingly chose his 
ground with advantage near the village of Crecy, and 
there determined to await with tranquillity the slwck of the 
enemy. He drew up his men on a gentle ascent, and 
divided them into three lines. The firsl vi^s cqvsvvkv^vA^^ 
by the young prince of Wales ; the second \n^% co\Av\^\fc^ 
Ay the carh of Northsunpton and \r\iude\\ ^xA \>afc >i«a*^ 
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which was kept as a body of reserve, was headed Uy ih^ 
king in person. 

On the- other side Philip, impelled by resentment, and 
confident of his numbers^ was more solicitous in bringing 
the enemy to an engagement than prudent in taking mea- 
sures for its success. He led on his army in three bodies 
opposite to those of tlie English. The first line consisted of 
fiftte?! thousand Genoese cross-bowmen ; the second body 
was led by the king of ^France's brother; and he himself 
was at the head' of the third. 

About three in the afternoon, the famous battle of Crecy 
began, by the French king's ord'^ring the Genoese arcliers 
to charge; but they were so fatigued ^kh their march, 
that thes ( r»od out for a little rest before Uiey should 
engage. The Count Alen9on, being informed of their peti- 
tion, rode up and reviled them as cowards, commanding 
them to bei^in the onset without delay. • The reluctance 
to begin was siill more iucfeased by a heavy shower which 
fell that instant, and relaxed their bow-strings ; so that tne 

.discharge ihey wade produced but .very little effect.- On 
the other hand, the English archers, who had kept their 
w}ws in cases, and were favoured by a sudden gleam of 
sunshine, that rather dazzled the enemy, let fly their 
arrows so thick, and with such good aim, that nothing was 
to be seen among the Genoese but hurry, terror,^ and dis* 
may. llie youug prince of Wales had presence of mind to 
take advantage of their confusion, and to lead on his line 
to the charge. The French cavalry, however, conunanded 
by th^ Count Alen9on, wheeling round* sustained the com- 
bat, and began to hem the Englisli in. The earls of Arun- 
del and Northampton how came to assist the prince, who 
appeared foremost in the very shock, and, wherever he ap» 
peared, turned the fortune of tlie day. The thickest' of 
the battle was now gathered round him, and the valour of 
a boy filled even veterans^ with astonishment; but their 
flurprise at his courage could not. give way to their fears 
ior his safety. Being apprehensive that some mbchance 
might happen to*^ him in the end, an officer was dispatche* - 
to the king, desiring that succours might be sent to the 
prince's relief. Edward, who had all this time, with great 
tranquillity, viewed the engagement from a wind-mill, 

demanded, with seeming deliberation, \1 bis «on were 
dead/ but being answered that Vie *li\V \\Ned, wcv^ vtia 
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riving astonishing instances of valour ; *' then tell my ge* 
lends,'* cried the king, '' that he shall have no assistance 
trom me ; the honour of this day shall be his, let him shew 
dimself worthy of the ptx>fession of arms, and let him be in- . 
iebted to his own merit alone for victory/' This speech 
being reported to the prince and his attendants, it inspired 
them with new courage; they made a fresh attack upon 
Ihx! French cavalry, and Count Alencon, their bravest com- 
mander, was slain. The French bemg now without a com- 
petent leader, were thrown into confusion ; their whole army 
fled, and were put to the sword by the pursuers without 
mercy, ^ night stopped the carnage. Never was a vic- 
tory molVlieasonable, or less. bloody to the English than 
this. Notwithstanding the great slaughter of the enemy, 
the conquerors lost but one esquire, three knights, and a few 
of inferior rank. It is said, that cannon were first used by 
the English in this battle of which their army was provided 
with four pieces. 

But this victory was attended with still more substantial 
advantages ; for Edward, as moderate in conquest as pru- 
dent in his methods to obtain it, resolved to secure an easy 
eDtrance into France for the future. With this view, he 
hid siege to Calais, that was then defended by John de 
Yienne, an experienced commander, and supplied with 
every thii^ necessary for defence. But it was in vain that 
the govenior made a noble resistance, and that he excluded 
aU the useless oaouths from the city, which Edward gene- 
nmsly permitted to pass. Edward resolved to reduce it by 
bnuBe ; and it was taken, after a tAvelvemonth's siege, the 
drfendants having been reduced to the last extremity. He 
resolved to punish, the obstinacy of the townsmen, by the 
death of six of the most considerable citizens, who onered 
themselves, with ropes round their necks, to satiate his in- 
d^nation ; but he spared their lives, at^ the intercession olE 
the queen. 

While*^ Edward was ^reaping victories upon the continent, . 
the Scotch, willmg to embrace a favourable opportunity, 
invaded the frontiers with a numerous army, headed by Da- 
vid Bruce, their king. Tliis, at such a juncture, alarmed 
(he English,, but was not capable of intimidating them. 
Lionel, Bldward's son, was yet too youn^ to t^k^ >\^ml 
him the command of an army ;x but the \\e\.oxVfe^ w\ ^<^ 
'onf/ueut iuspired Pbilippa, Edward's queeQ» \.o Xa^^ nx^qs^ 
?i- ilie conduct of the field', and pte'>aie Xo x«ft>i^a^ ^ 

G2 
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enemy ia person. Accordiug^ly, having made lord 
A D p^"^ under her, she uiet the Scots at a plac< 
1346 ^^^^'^ Cross, near Durham, and offered them 
The Scotch king, no less impatient to engag 
fined that he might obtain an easy victory against 
ciplined troops, beaded by a wioman. But his ara 
quickly routed, and driven from the field. Fifteen th 
of his men were cut to pieces ; and he himself, with u 
his nobles and knights, was carried in triumph to Lod 
A victory' gained by the Black Prince near Poictt 
lowed not longer after, in which John, king of Fram 
ttiken prisoner, and led in triumph through Lon<te, 
an amazing concourse of spectators. Two kings, pi 
in the same court, and at the same tioM, were consid 
glorious achievements ; but all that England gaii 
them was only glory. Whatever vras won in Franc 
successively^ and in a manner silently lost^ without the 
ficatiou of a defeat. 

The English, by their frequent supplies, had^ bee 
exhausted, and were unable to continue aii army in tl 
Charles, who had succeeded his fiather John, who 
prisoner in the Savoy, cautk)usly forbore coming to 
gagement; and let his enemies waste their strengtl 
tempts to plunder a fortified country. When they wei 
he* sallied forth, and possessed himself of such places 
could not defend. He first fell upon Ponthieu ; tlie 
of Abbeville opened their gates to him ; those of St. 
Riic, and Crotoy, imitated the example; and tiK 
country was> in a little time, reduced to total subi 
The southern proi^inces were, in the same mannet, 
by his generals with equal success ; while the Black 
destitute of supplies from England, and wasted by 
and consumptive disorder, was obliged^ to return 
native country. What, iudeed, served to darken the lat 
of this splendid reign, was the approaching death 
prince, who expired in 137^, in the forty-sixth yea 
age, leaving behind him a character without ? 
bictiiish; and a degree of sorrow among the peop 
time could scarcely alleviate. 

The king was most sensibly affected wth the loj 
son ; and tric<l every art to allav his uueasiuess. 
woveii hitmelf entirely from tlie duties MviV YnxxxAc 
^/^/^, und left his k\\\^fiwi\ to be ^Vu^^^^^^^ Y»^ 
'^rucious miaislers. He did not, kovre^et, vov 
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Uie consequences of this conduct; but died about a jear af- 
ter the prince^ at Shene, in Sunry, deserted by all ' bis couf- 
tiers^ evea by those who had grown rich by his bounty; 
He expired in the sixty^filth yeitr of his age, and fifty-first 
of his rei^, 1377; a prince more admired than beloved 
by his subjects, and more an object of their applause than 
their s^rvow^ 

It was ilk this reign that the order of tlie Garter 
ifas instituted ; the . number was to consist of twenty- '* 
four persons beside the king. A story prevails, but ' 

unsupported by any ancient authority, that tlie countess 
of Salisbury, at a ball, happening to drop her garter, the 
king took it up, and presented it to her widi these words> < 
** Honi soit qui mal y pense ;" Evil be tp him tKat evil 
thinks. This accident, it is said, gave ris4c;to the order and 
the mottOb 

CHAPTER Xy. 

RICHARD II. 

A.D. 1377— 1399. 

Richard II. the son of ' tfe Black Prince, was bat 
eleyen years old when he came to the throne of his grand- 
father. As he was a minor, the government was vested in 
the hands of his three uncles> the dukes of Lancaster^ 
York) and Gloucester; aird as the late king had left the 
kingdom involved in wars, wiiich demanded large and con^- 
stant sup|)4ies, the nuirmurs of the people increased in pro- 
portion. The expences . of armaments to kice the enemy 
on every side, ami the ^vant of economy Jn the administra^ 
tion, entire4y exliausted the treasury; and a new tax of 
three groats on every person above fifteeuj was granted 
by parliament as a supply. The indignation of the people 
had baoAi ior some lime increasing; but a tax so un- 
equitable, in which tlie rich paid no more than the poor> 
kindled the rcaeutinent of the latter into a flame. It be- 
g:au in Essex, where a blacksmith,, known by the name of 
Wat Tyler, was the first who excited tliem to arms. The 
tax- gatherers coming' to his h*use while he was at wor/c» 
demanded paj;meDt for his daughter, which lie refused, al- 
ledging slie was under llie age mentioned m \V\^ ^t\. ^\Nfc 
of the brutal collectors insisted on bet be\vi^ ^ VvW ^^^'•k^ 
woman, ami hnmedi'dtely attempted a vex'j \\\^et^xvV y^W5 
of Iu:> assertion, which provoked l\ie iiaiWiet Xo ^Vc^«t>K 
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.dead witli a blow of his hammer. The standers-by ap- 
plauded his spirit, and, one and all, resolved to defend Im 
conduct. He was considered as a champion in* the cadse, 
and appointed the leader and spokesman of the people. It 
is easy to imagine the disorders committed by this tumul- 
tuous rabble: the .whole neighbourhood rose in ams^ and 
burnt and plundered wherever they came. As the dis- 
content was general, the insurgents increased in proportion 
as they approached the capital. The flame soon propa- 
gated itself into Kent, Hertfordshire, Surry, Sussex, Suf- 
folk, Norfolk, Cambridge, and Lincoln. They were found 
to amount to above one hundred thousand men by the time 
they arrived at Blackheath. ' At the head of one party of 
these was Wat Tvler, who led his men into Smitbfidd, 
where he was met by the king, who invited him to declare 
his grievances. Tyler ordered his companions to retJKy 
till he should give them a signal, boldly ventured to meet 
the king in the midst of his retinue, and accordingly began 
the conference. The demands of this demagogue are cen- 
sured by all the historians of the times, as insolent and ex- 
travagant; and yet nothing can be more just than tliose 
(hey ha^« delivered for him. He required that all slaves 
should be set free; that all commonages should be open to 
the poor as well as rich ; and that a general pardon should . 
be passed for the late outrages. Whilst lie made tliese de- 
mands, he now and then li^d up his sword in a menacing 
manner ; which insolence so raised the indignation of Wil- 
liam Walworth, then mayor of London, attending on the 
king, that without considering the danger to wliich he 
exposed his majesty, he stunned Tyler witli a blow of his 
mace; while one of the king's kniglits, riding up, dis- 
patched him with his sword. The mutineers, seeing titeir 
leader fall, prepared themselves to take revenge ; and their 
bows were bent lor execution, when Richard, though not 
yet quite sixteen years of age, rode up to tlie rebels, and, 
with admirable presence of niind, cried out, ''* What ! my 
people, will you then kill your king? Be not concerned for 
the loss of your leader ; I ray sell will now be your general; 
ibllow me to the field, and you shall have whatever you de- 
sire." The awed multitude immediately desisted; they 
followed the king, as if mechanically, into the fields, and 
there liegmnted them the same chatter IV\?lI he Wd Wore 

^/ye/i to their cotnp'dnions ; but whicVi \\e soou 'dlVftx xesoV^di 

^ jparllameat. 
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jerto the kn^ had acted under the c^ntroul o(^the re- 
who did all they could Revise to abridge Lis power; 
Br, in an extraordinary council of the nobility, assem- 
fter Easter, he, to the astonishment of all present, ,d&- 
:o know^ his age ; and being told thnt he was turned of 
id twenty, he alledged, that it was time then to go- 
without help; and that there was no reason that he 
I be deprived of those rights which the meanest of his 
its enjoyed. But it quickly appeared that he 
d those arts that procure a lasting respect ; he -.ooq 
»nd of luxurious pleasures and idle ostentation; ^* 
Imitted the meanest ranks to his" familiarity ; and his 
rsation was not adapted to impress them with a rever- 
for his morals or abilities. The cruehy shown to the 
of Gloucester, who, upon slight suspicion, was sent to 
enient in Calais, and there murdered in prison, with 
other acts equally arbitrary, did not fail to increase 
animosities which had already taken deep root in the 
om. The aggrandizement of some new favourites con- 
ed still more, to make the king odious ; but though he 
id resolved, by all his actions, to set his subjects against 
it was accident that gave occasion for his overthrow, 
duke of Hereford appeared in parliament, a^d ac- 
the duke of Norfolk «of having spoken seditious 
i against his majesty in a private conversation* 
Ak denied the charge^ gave Hereford the lie, and 
d to prove his innocence by single combat. The lords 
y acquiesced; the time and place were appointed; 
Sie whole nation waited with anxious suspense for the 
. At length the day arrived on which this duel was 
I fought, dnd the champions having just l>egan their 
r, the king stopped the combat, and ordered both the 
atants to leave the kingdom. The duke of Norfollc 
nished for life; but the duke of Hereford only for ten 
. Thus the one was condemned to exile without being 
;ed with any offeuce; and the other without being 
cted of any crime/ The duke of Norfolk was over* 
ned with grief and despondence at the judgment 
led against him ; and retired to Venice, inhere, in little 
after, he died' of a broken heart. Hereford's behaviour 
iiis occasion was resigned and 'submissive, which so 
sd the king, .that be consented to %V\ot\.eii V^i^^ ^^\& ^V 
ahhtoeatfour yenrs ; and he also g;taiile& \ivoBk\^XK« 
iasuring him the enjoyment ol aixj WVieTvVKX«i^Hi\»ii 
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should hll to him dnnag his abseaoe ; but upoo the deatkil \i9 
iiis faiber» the duke of Lancaster, which happened thvfAf 
after, Richard revoked those letters, and retained the positt* 
sion of the Lancaster estate to himself. 

Suck* complicated injuries served to inflame the resot- 
roent of Hereford against .the king ; and although he hid 
hitherto concealed it, he now conceived a desire of detbraa- 
ing him. Indeed no man could be better qualified for an eo- 
terprise of this nature : he was cool, cautious, discerning, and 
resolute. He had served with distinction against the infidek 
of Lithuania ; and was esteemed for piety and valour. He 
was stimulated by private injuries; and had alliances aod 
fortune sufficient to give weight to his measures. He only 
waited the absence of the king; and Richard'j going o?nr 
into Ireland to quell an insurrection there, was the opportu« 
nity he long had looked for. 

Accordingly he instantly embarked at Nantz,' with a rs* 
tinue o( sixty persons, in small vessels, and landed at Raven- 
spur iu Yorkshire. The earl of Northumberland, who had 
long been a malcontent, together with Henry Percy, his son, 
who, from his ardent valour, was surnamed Hotspur, imme- 
diately joined him with their forces. After this junction the 
concourse of people coming to list under his banner was so 
great, that, iu a few days, his army amounted to tfare^ncore 
thousand men. 

Whilst these things were transacting in England, Richard 
contiimed in Ireland in perfect security. Contrary winds, 
for three weeks together, prevented his receiving any news 
of the rebellion which \nis begun in his native dominions; 
wherefore"^ upon landing at Milford>haven with a body of' 
twenty thousand men, he saw himself in a dreadful situation, 
in the midst of an enraged people, wilhout any friend on 
whom to rely; and forsaken by these, \ih<>, in the sunshine 
of his )K)wer, had only contributed to his folli^. His 
littie army gradually began to desert him, till at last he 
Itmnd that he had not above six thous-r*iid men who fol- 
lowed his standard. Then seeing no otlK-j* hi>pes of safety, 
but to throw himself upon the generosity of his enemy, 
he sent Hereford word, that he was ready to submit t# 
whatever . terms he thought proper to prescribe, and that 
be earnestly deaued a conference. For this purpose, the 
ear) appointed him to nicel at a easVVe \\\Vhva ^bo\it ten 
^iif/efi o/ Chester, where he came t\\e uexl Av^ viVv>\ Vkv^ 
^f'^o/e MTwy. Riclmrd, who the Aay beioie Y».4 Vmm 
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broQght thither by the duke of Northumberland, descrying 

bis rival's approach from the walls, went down to receive 

Um; while Hereford, after some ceremony, entered the 

cistle in complete armour, only his head was bare, in coni- 

V plimcnt to the fallen king. Richard received him with that 

opoi air for which he had been remarkable, and kindly 

lAde him welcome. /* My Lord, the king," returned the 

carl, with a cool respectful bow, <' I am come sooner than 

you appointed, because your people say, that for one and 

^ twenty years you have governed with rigour and indiscretion. 

- They are very ill satisfied with j-our conduct r but if it 

•^ please God, I will help you to govern them better for the 

time to come." To this declaration the king made no other 

answer, but, ** Fair cousin, since it pleases you, it pleases 

us likewise." 

But Hereford's haughty answer was not the only mor- 
tification the unfortunate Richard was to endure. After 
a short conversation with some of the king's attendants^ 
Hereford ordered the king's horses to l>e brought out of 
the stable; and two wretched animals being pro<]uced, 
Richard was placed upon one, and his favourite, the earl 
of Salisbury, upon the other. In this mean equipage the/ 
rode to Chester; and were conveyed to the castle with 
a gn»t Boise of trumpets, and through a vast concourse of 
people, who were no way moved at the sight. In tiiis 
iMaaner be \ni8 led triumphantly along, from town to town, 
amidst multitudes, who scoffed at liim, and extolled his 
rival. Long live the good duke of Lancaster, our deli- 
verer! was the general cry; and ihvs, after repeated in- 
, dignities, he was confined a close prisoner in the Towen- 
The wretched monarch, humbled in this manner, begaii 
to lose the pride of a king with ti^e ^lendours of royalty^ 
and his spirits sunk to his circumstances. There was no 
great difficulty, therefore, in inducing him to sign a d^eiA^ 
by which he renounced his ciy>wn, as being unqualified 
for governing the kingdom. Upon his resioiation Here- 
ford founded his principal claim; but wilOng to fortify 
hb pretensions, he called a parliament, which readily ap* 
proved and confirmed hb claims. A frivolous charge of 
thirty-three articles was drawn up against the king; upon 
which he was solemnly deposed, and the earl of Hereford 
elected in bit Mtead, by the title ot Henry tVve\NV\\. 'Wv.v 
ifegaa the contest between the houses ol Yo\W ^vv^ Vs^- 
caster; which, for several years alt«T, ddu«e4 Va^ \to 
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dom with blood ; and yet, in the end, contributed to letlli 
snd confirm the constitution. 

When Ricliard was deposed, the earl of Northumbe^ 
land made a motion in the house of peers, deraaadio^ the 
advice of parliament, with reganl to the future treatment 
of the deposttd king. To tiiis they replied, that he should be 
imprisoned in some secure place, where his friends and put- 
tizans should not be able to find him. But while be 
continued alive, the usurper could not remain in safety. In- 
deed, some conspiracies and commotions, whic|i followed 
soon after, induced Henry to wish for Richard's death; iB ^ 
consequence of which, an assassin went down to the place ^ 
of this unfortunate monarch's confinement, in the castle of 
Pomfret, and, with eight of his followers, rushed into hit ' 
apartment. The king, concluding their design was to take 1 
away his life, resolved to sell it as dearly as be could ; aod, ' 
wresting a pole-axe from one of the murderers he soon laid 
four of their number dead at his leet. But he was at length 
overpowered and struck dead with the blow of a pole-axe; 
although some assert that he was starved in prison. This 
happened in the thirty-fourth year of his age, and the twenty 
third of his reign. Though his conduct was blameahle, 
yet the punishment he suffered was greater than his offences ; 
and, in the end, -his sufferings tnade more converts to his fa- 
mily and cause, than ever his most meritorious actions could 
have procured them. He left bo posterity, either legitimate 
or otherwise. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

HENRY IV. 
A.D. 1399—1412. 

jIenry soon found that the throne of an usurper is but 
a bed of thorns. Violent animosities broke out among 
the barons in the first session of his parliament, and 
though these commotions were seemingly suppressed by his 
moderation, that formed against him by the earl of Nor- 
thumberland was truly formidable. It was in a 
* * skirmish between the Scotch and Elnglish, that Ar- 
"" cliihald, earl of Douglas, with many of the Scotch 
nobility, were taken prisoners by the eatl of Northum- 
bffrland, mid carried to Alnwick caslW. V^Wvi^ewT^ ifc- 
^/yed the news, he sent the earl ordci* noV \o woawsvXw 
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j^tisonerSy as he intended to detain them« la order to iii- 
ciease his demands, in making peace with Scotland. This 
raietsage was hiffhlv resented by the earl of Northumber- 
landf whpf by to^ laws of war that prevailed in that age» 
Eatd a right to the ransom of all such as he had taken in 
hattlei and he considered the king as his debtor both for 
■ecuri^ and Us crown. Accordingly* stung with this sup- 
posed nnury, he resolved to overturn a throne which he had 
Ibe chidf hand in establishing. A scheme was laid« in which 
the Scotch and Welsh were to nnite their forces, and to 
assist Northomberland in elevating Mortimer* as the true 
Imr to the cro^n of England. When all things were pre- 
|»ied, the '^earl had the mortification to find himself unable 
to lead on the troops, being seised with a sudden illness at 
Berwick. But the want of his presence was wiell supplied 
by his son*«Han7 Percy* sumamed Hotspiyr* who took the 
comnMnd of the troops* and marched them towards Shrews « 
bury* in order to join his forces with those of Glendour* a 
Welsh chieftain* wfio* some thne before* had been exchanged 
from pri9on* and had now advanced with his forces as far 
as Shropshire. Upon the junction of these two armies^ 
they published a manifesto* which aggravated their real 
grievances* and iavieoted more. Henry was* aft fiist* greatly 
suqurised at the news of this rebellion. But fortune seemed 
to befriend him on this occasion ; he had a small armv in 
readiness* which he intended ag^st the Scotch* and he 
instantly hurried down to Shrewsbury* that he might give 
the rebels battle. 

Upon the approach of the two armies* both sides seemed 
wiiliog to give a colour to their cause* by shewing a desire 
of reconciliation; but \rhen they came to open Sieir mu* 
tual demands* tiie treaty was turned mto abuse and re« 
crimination. On one side was objected rebellion and uh 
gratitude; on the other tyranny and usurpation. The two 
armies were pretty nearly equal* each consisting of about 
twelve thousand men ; and the animosity on both sides was 
mflamed to 'the highest pitch. Accordiugly* a very bloody 
engagement ensued* in which the generals on both sides ex- 
erted themselves with great bravery. Henry was seen 
every where m the thickiest of the lights while his va^ 
liant son* who was afterwards the renowned concfueror of 
France* iought hj his side^ and thougVi vfown^tAi Sn ^^ 
hce by aa arrow, Mliii kept the field* aud ^Ylotm«^ %9kV>- 
-''^-- Mcu uf tmIqiu. On the gth^ udft* tii»a Aammb'^^ 
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spur supported that renown which he had acquired in so nun} ) ; 
bloody engagementSy and every where sought out the king £ - 
as a noble object of indignation. At last, however, his l 
death, from an unknown hand, decided the victory; nA -^ 
the fortune of Henry once more prevailed. On this day, :'■ 
it is said, that no less than two thousand three bundrra 
gentlemen were slain, and about six thousand private men, 
of whom two-thirds were of Hotspur's array. 

While this furious transaction was going forward, Nor- 
thumberland, who was lately recovered from his indiq^ 
tion, was advancing with a body of troops to reinforce the 
army of malcontents, and take upon him the command. 
But hearing by the way of his son's and brother*s~m]8fo^ 
tune, he dismi^ed his troops, and for awhile attempted to 
fmd safety by flight, until pressed by his pursuers, tnd 
finding himself totally without resource, lie chose to tiiroir 
himself upon the king's mercy. Upon his appearing before ^ 
Henry at York, he pretended, that hb sole intention in \ 
arming was to mediate between the two parties ; and thb 
weak apology seemed to satisfy the king and he was 
pardoned. 

The calm which was thus produced, was employed by 
Henry in endeavours to acquire |K>pularity, which he had 
* lost by the severities exercised during the preceding 
f^ii* part oi his reign. For that reason he often permit- 
' ' ted the house of commons to assume powers which 
had not been usually exercised by their predecessors. la 
the sixth year of his reign, when they voted him the sup- 
plies, they' appointed treasurers of their own, to see the 
money disbursed for tlie purposes intended : and required 
them to deliver in their accounts to the house. They 
proposed thirty very important articles for the government 
of the king's hou5ehold; and, on the whole, preserved 
their privileges and freedoms more entire during his reign 
than that of any of his predecessors. But while the king 
thus laboured to retrieve the reputation he had lost, lib 
ton Henry, prince of Wales, seemed equally bent on in- 
curring the public aversion. He became notorious for all 
kinds of dcbaucher\', and ever cha^ to l>e surrounded by a 
set of wretches, wlio took pride in committing the most 
illegal acts with that prince at their head. The king was 
Dot a JittJe mortified at this de^enenLCN in his eldest son, 
9rAo seemed entirely forgetful ol hVs sta^ii, ^vVfiawfi^V* Vwi 
•Imdjr exhibited repeated procb oi te vj\w«» «^»A!«!e^i 
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wid generosity. Such were the excesses into wiiicli he ran, 
that oDe of his dbsoiute comjiaiiions having been brought to 
trial before Sh- William Ga8C03fney chief justice of the king's 
bench, for some misdemeanor, the prince was so exasperated 
at the issue of the trial, that he struck the judge in open 
court The venerable magistrate, who knew the reverence 
that was due to his station, behaved with a dignity that became 
his office, and immediarely ordered the prince to be com* 
mitted to prison. When this transaction was reported to 
the king, who was an excellent judge of mankind, he could 
not help exclaiming in a transport, ^ Happy is the kine;;, 
that has a magistrate endowed with courage to execute the 
laws upon sucli an offender ; still more happy in having a 
son willing to submit to such a chastisement!" This, in 
bet, is one of the first great- instances wc read in the Eng- 
lish histoiy of a magistrate doing justice in opposition to 
power. Henry, however, did not long outlive this transac- 
tk>n. He was subject to fits, which bereave^l him, for the '^ 
time, of his senses ; and which at last brought on his death, 
at Westminster, in the forty-siktb year (»f hu age, and the 
fourteenth of his reign. 

CHAPTER XVH. 

HENRY V. 
A. D. 1412—1422. 

The first steps taken by the young king were magiiani* 
mous. He called together his former abandoned compa- 
nions; acquainted them* with his intended reformation; 
exhorted them to follow his example; and then dismissed 
them from his presence, allowing them a competency to 
subsist upon till he saw them worthy of a farther promo-^ 
tion. The faithful .ministers of his father, who at first 
began to tremble for their justice, in the administratiim 
of their duty, were taken into his friendshi|) and confi- 
dence. Sir William Gascoyne, who thought himself the 
most obnoxious, met with due praise, and was exhorted to 
persevere in the same rigorous and impartial execution of 
justice. 

About this time the heresy of Wickliff, or Lollardism, 
as it was cnWed, hut in truth, the first pnncV[\«* oV >^Rfe \^- 
formatitm, begun to spread every rt*d^ xsioie wA vaax^, 
irbiJe it received d new lustre from vV\% ^loXfcOSaw ^jbl' 
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preaching of Sir John Oldcastle, boroD of Cobham, who ' 
had been one of Uie king's domestics, and stood high iu hii ' 
favour. Tlie primate, however, indicted this nubleono, "' 
and with the assistance ef his suffragans, condemned him i» 
an heretic to be burnt alive. Cobliam having escaped frui ' 
Ukt Tower, iu which he was confined, the day before his ^ 
execution, priratdy went among his party, and, stimuhtting ^ 
iheir zeal, led them up to London, to take a ngnal refeoge F 
Oil his enemies. But the kin?, af^iised of his ioteiili<>m, i 
ordered that the citv gates slioidd be shut ; andconuDgbt [' 
uight with his guards into St. Giles's field, seized sadi of ! 
the conspirators as appeared, and afterwards laid bold of ' 
several parties that were hastening to the appointed place. 
8<)rae of these were executed, but the greater number par- 
doned. Gobham himself found means of escapmg for tint -, 
time, but he was taken about four vears after; and never did 
the cruelty of man invent, or crimes Hraw down such tor- 
ments as he was made to endure. He was hung up with a 
chain by the middle ; and thus at a slow fire burned, or n- 
ther roasted, alive. 

Henry, to turn the minds of the people from such hideous 
scenes, resolved to take the ad^-antage of the troubles iu 
which France \(*as at that time engaged ; and assembling a great 
fleet and army at Southampton, landed at Harfleur, at tlie 
head of an armv of six thousand men at arms, and t^vcntY- 
four thousand foot, mostly archers. But although theenemj 
made but a feeble resistajice, ^et the climate seemed to fight 
against the Euglish; a contagious dysentery carrying off 
three parts of Henry's array, who bfgan to repent of his rash 
inroad into a country where disease and a powerful army 
every where threatened destruction: he, therefore, deter- 
mined to retire into Calais. 

The enemy, however, resolved to intercept his retreat; 

and after he had passed the small river of Temois at Blangi, 

he was surprised to observe from the heights the wliole 

French army drawn up in the plains of Agincourt ; and so 

posted, that it was impossible for him to proceed on his 

march without coming to an engagement. No situation 

could be more unfavourable tliau that in which he stood. 

His army was wasted with disease; the soldiers spirits worn 

down with fatigue, destitute of provisions, and discouraged 

hy their retreat. Their whole bod^ amouuX^A WX. \o wvaa 

t/joHsanfi men ; and these were to sustam X.>a^ %V\o^Vq!Iim 

vue/njr near ten times the number, beaded b^ e^v^ix %«« 
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s, and plentifully supplied with provisions. As the eneinv 
s so much superior, he drew up his army in a narrow 
»und between two woods, which guarded each flank ; and 
iently expected, in that position, the attack of the enemy, 
e constable of France was at .the head of one army; and 
nry himself, with Edward duke of York, commanded the 
er. For a time both arrbies, as if afraid to begin, kept 
ntly gazing at each other, neither willing to break their 
ks by makhig the onset ; which Henry perceiving, with 
beerhil countenance, cric<l out, ** My irieuds, since they 
[ not begin, it is ours to set them the example ; come 

and the blessed Trinity be our protection." Upon this, 
1 whole army set forward with a shout, while the French 
I waited their approach with intrepidity. The English 
hers who had long been famous for their great skill, let 
a shower of arrows tliree feet long, which did great cx- 
itioD. The French cavalry advancing to repel these two 
idred bowmen, who lay till then concealed, rising on. a 
Iden, let fly among them and produced sucli a confusion, 
it the archers threw by their arrows, and rushing in, fell 
)n them sword in hand. The French at first repulsed 

assailants, who were enfeebled by disease t but they soon 
de up the defect by their valour ; and burst in upon the 
fmy with such impetuosity, tliat the French were soon 
liged to give way. 

Fhey were overthrown in every part of the field; their 
nbers being crowded in a very narrow space, were iDc:i< 
)Ie of either flying or making any resistance ; so that they 
rered the ground with heaps of slain. After ail appear- 
:e of opposition was over, there was heard an alarm from 
lind, which proceeded from a number of peasants who 
i fallen upon the English baggage, and were putting 
fse who guarded it to the sword. Henry now seeing the 
imy on all sides of him, beganiio entertain apprehensions 
Od bis prisoners, the number of whom exceeded even 
t of, his army. He thought it necessary, therefore, to 
le general orders for putting them to death ; but on the 
covery of the certainty of his victory, lie stopped the 
jghter, and was still able to save a gneat number. This 
erity tarnished the glory which his victory would other- 
e have ac<piired ; but all the heroism o( that age is tiuc- 
ed ivhli burbarity. In this battle VV\e Y\ttvc\\ Xck-sX V«v 
isajtd wen, and fourteen thousatid \>i\5C>\vix^\ -^vA"^^^ 
i'sb oDiy forty men in ail. 

H2 
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FVdiice was nt that time in a wretched situatiou; ^ 
.'' the whole kingdom appeared as one vast theatre of 
'* crimes, murders, iojustice, ami devastation. The 
duke of Orleans was assassinated by tiie duke of Burgundy; 
and the duke of Burgundy, iu his turn, fell by the treacfieiy 
of the dauphin. A state of imbecility into which Cliarks 
had fallen, made him jjassive in' every transaction ; and 
Heury, at last, by conc^uest and negotiation, caused liiiii- 
self to be elected heir to the throne. The principal articles 
of this treaty were, that ilenry should espouse the princess 
Catherine, daughter of the king of France; that king- 
Cliarles should enjoy the title and diguity for life; but that 
Henry should be declared heir to the crown, and should be 
entnisted with the present administration of tfae govemmeot; 
that France and England should for ever be united uudcr 
one king, but should still retain their respective laws and 
privileges. 

In consequence of this, Henry fixed his residence 
. * ' at Paris; and while Charles had but a small court, 
" ' he was attended with a very magnificent one. On 
Whitsunday tlie two kings and their two queeiji, with 
crowns on their heads, dined together iu public; Charles re- 
ceiving apparent homage, but Henry commanding with abso- 
lute authority. At this time, however, when hb glory had 
nearly reached its summit, and both crowns were devolved 
upon him, he was sei^crd with a fibtula, which soon became 
mortal. He expired in the thirty-fourth year of hia age, and 
the tenth of his reign. 

CHAPTER XVin. 

HENRY VI, 
A. D. 1422—1461. 

The (iiike of Bedford, one of the most accomplished princeft 
of the age, and equally experienced both in the cabinet and 
the field, was appointed by narliament protector of England, 
defender <4 the church, ana first counsellor to the king dur- 
ing his minority, as he was not yet a year old ; and as France 
was the great object that engrossed all consideration, he at- 
tempte<j to exert the efforts of the nation upoi> the continent 
m'/// a// his vigour, 

A new revoluiion was produced \v\ \\v»X V\w^<yre\, \s^ 
wans apparently the most unlikely lo be alVexi^^d >«\\\i ^vn« 
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;ess. In tke village of Dumremi, near VaucouFenrs, on the 
Mrders of Lorraine, there Ijved a country girl, about twenty- 
even years of age, c«iled Joan «f Arc. This girl had been 
I servant at a bmail inn ; and in that humble station had 
ubmitted to those hardy employments which fit the body 
or the fatigues of war. She was of an irreproachable tlfe, 
nd had hitherto testified none of those enterprising qunii- 
ies which displayed themselves soon after. Her mind, 
lowever, brooding with melancholy stedfastness upon the 
iiiserable situation of her country, began to feel j>cverai 
mpulses^ whiclv she was willing to mistake 'for the iuspi- 
itioDS of heaven. Convinced ojf their reality, she had re- 
4>ur8e to one Baudricourt, governor of Vaucouleurs, and 
dformed him of her destination by heaven, io free her 
ative country from its fierce invaders. Baudricourt treat- 
d her at first with some neglect ; but at length willing 
make a trial of her pretensions, gave h^r some atten- 
Ittits ^to the French court, which at that time resided at 
}hinon. . 

The French court were probably sen&ible of the weakness 
i her pretensions; but tliey were willing by any means 
o sui^rt their declining fortunes. It was, therefore, 
;iven out, that Joan was actually inspired; that she was 
ible to discover the king among the number of- his courtiers, 
ithough he had laid aside all the distinctions of hiS i^}tho» 
ity; that she had told him some secrets, which wer« 
mly known to himself; and that she had demanded and 
ninutely described a sword in the church of St. Catherine 
le Firebois, which she had never seen. In this manner th« 
ninds of the vulgar being prepared for her appearance, she 
vas armed cap-a-pee, mounted on a charger, and shewn in 
hat martial dress to the people. She was then brought be- 
ore the doctors of the university ; and tliey -readily second- 
id the imposture. 

When the preparations for her mission w^re completely 
>lazoiied, their next aim was to send her against the enemy. 
rhe English were at that time besieging the city of Orleans, 
iie last resource of Charles, and every t4ung promised 
hem a speedy surrender. Jfoan uudert^'ok to raise the 
iiege; and, to render herself still more remarkable, girded 
lersclf with the miraculous sword, of wliicli sUe Uad b«i(v\T«. 
luch extraordinary notices. Thus ci\\\\)[ii^\^ ^W v>\^«ix^^ 
U the soldiers to confess themse\ve:» W'l%i\ti XV^^ ' ^^'^ ^''^^ 
e displayed in her hand a consecrated Wuftftt , ««A 'M^vw 
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the troops of ccrtaiD success. Such confidence on Ler ^ 
side soon raised the spirits of the French army ; and efei [^ 
the Eughsh, who preteuded to despise her efforts, felt tbeiQ- .1, 
selves secretly influenced with the terrors of her mission, and ^ 
relaxing in their endeavours, the siege was raised with gmt 
precipitation. From being attacked^ the French now ii L! 
turn became the aggressors. One Victory followed another, .^ 
and at length the French king was solemnly crowned it 4 
Rheims, which was what Joan had promised should come to ;| 
pass. i 

A tide of successes followed the performance of this so- | 
lemnity ; but Joan having thrown herself into the city ot 
Compeign with a body of troops that was then besieging by H 
the duke of Burgundy, she was taken prisoner m a sally j 
which she headed against the enemy, the governor shutting 
the gates behind her. The duke o{ Bedford was no sooner ] 
mformed of her being taken, than he purchased her of the 
CoOnt Vendome, who had made her his prisoner, and order, 
ed her to be committed to close confinement. The credn- 
lity of both nations was at that time so great, that nothing 
was too absurd to gain belief that coincided with their 
passions. As Joan but a little before,, from her successes, 
was regarded as a saint, she was now, upon her captivity, 
considered as a sorceress, forsaken by the daemon who bad 
granted her a fallacious and temporary assistance ; and, ac- 
cordingly, being tried at Rouen, slie was found guilty 
of heresy and witchcraft, and sentenced to be burnt alive, 
which was executed accordingly with the most ignorant 
malignity. 

The English affairs however became totally irretrievable, 

and the city of Paris relumed once more to a sens6 of iti 

duty. Thus ground was continually, though slowly, 

gained by the French; in the lapse of a few years 

* * Calais alone remained of all the conquests that had 
been made in France; and this was but a small com- 
pensation for the blood and treasure which had been lavbh- 
ed in that country. But as the incapacity of Henry appeared 
hi a fuller light, and foreign war was cxtiiis;uished, the 
people began to ])repare for the horrors of intestine strife, 
and a new interest was revived, which had lai.i dormant 
in the times of prosperity and trmniph. llichard, duke of 
VorJf, was descended, by the molhefa i\v\e, lvi^\\\ lAckwel, 
one of the sons of Eciwarcl the Third; vj\\cte^^, \\\«. xvA«^\\\v\^ 
f^>'^ Has descended from John ol Oauvit, •a>jv>v\uii5it ^v>w^ 
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Ac mpie monarch ; Richard, therefore stood phiniy in suc- 
cession before Henry ; and began to think this a favourable! 
moment for ambition. The ensign of Richard was a white 
Mse, that of Henry a red ; and this gave name to the two 
fictions, whose animosity was now about to dtench the king- 
dom with slaughter. 

Among the number of compkiints which the unpopularity 
of the government gave rise to, there were some which 
even excited insurrection; particularly that headed by 
John Cade, which was of the most dangerous nature. This 
man was a native of Ireland, who had been obliged to fly 
over into France' for his crimes; but seeing the people 
opoD hb retuiii ^prepared for violent measures, he assumed 
the name of Mortimer; and at the head of twenty thousand 
Kenfish-men advanced towards the capital, and encamped 
at Blackheath, The king being informed of this commo- 
tion, sent a message* to demand the cause of their assem- 
bling in armsj and Cade, in the name of the community, 
answered, that their only aim was to punish evil ministers, 
and procure a redresa of grievances for the people. But 
committing some abuses, and engaging with the citizens, he 
was abandoned by most of his followers, and retreating to 
Rochester, was obliged to Hy alone into the wolds of Kent, 
' where a price being set upon his head by proclamiUion, he 
was discovered and slain. 

In the mean time the duke of York secretly fomented these 
disturbances, and pretending to espouse the cause of the 
people, still aspired to the crown, whichv he was for some 
time jHVvented by his 9wn scruples from seizings What hh 
intrigues failed to bring about, accident produced to his de- 
sire. The king falling into a distemper, which so far increased 
his natural imbecility, that it even rendered him incapable of 
maintaining the appearance of royalty, York was appointed 
lieutenant and protector of the kingdom, with powers to hold 
and open parliaments at pleasure. 

Being thus invested with power, he continued ii^ ^ ^ 
the enjoyment of it for some time; but at length ^^^/ 
the unhappy king recovering from his lethargic 
complaint, and, as if awaking from a dream, perceived, with 
surprise, that he was stripped of all authority. Henry was 
married to Margaret of Anjou, a wom^in ol ^ \sv?ac,viX\\nr. >dxw- 
derstanding, who obliged him to take \.V\e V\AA\ "WJft^ '^s^^*^ 
partner dragged him to it^ where bot\\ »\de* e-Am^ X» '^^ ^ 
gagemeat, in which the Yorkists gained a com^XeXft xSrX^ 
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The king Limself being wounded, and taking slielter iii '^ 
cottage, vftLS taken prisoner, but was treated by the victor ? 
with so great respect and tenderness, that he seemed pleased ^ 
with his situation, until Margaret once more induced him 
to assert his prerogative.. The contending parties 
.' ' met at Blorc-heath, on the borders of Staffordshire, 

^' and the Yorkists gained some advantages; bot . 
Sir Andrew Trollop, who commanded a body of vetertts ^ 
for the duke of York, deserted, with all hb men, to tbe 
king; and this so intimidated the whole army of the 
Yorkists, that lliey separated tlie nest day without sink- 
ing a single blow. Several other engagements folloired 
with various success. Margaret being at one time victorioaSi 
at another aa exile, the victory upon WakefieM-greeD, in 
which the duke of York was slain, seemed to Hx her good 
fortune. 

But the earl of Warwick, who now piit himself at the head 
of the Yorkists, was one of the most celebrated gcnerab of 
his age, formed for times of trouble ; extremely artful, and 
incontestably brave; equally skilful in council and the field, 
aud inspired with a degree of hatred against the queen that 
nothing could suppress. He commanded an army. In which 
lie led about the captive king to give a sanction to his at- 
tempts. Upon the approach of the Lancastrians he con- 
ducted his forces, strengthened by a body of Londoners, who 
were very affectionate to his cause, and gave battle to the 
queen at St. Alban's. In this, however, he was defeated ; 
about two thousand of the Yorkists perished in tiie battle, 
and the person of the king agam fell into the hands of his 
own party, to be treated with apparent respect, but real 
contempt. 

In the mean time, young Edward, the eldest son of the 
late duke of York, began to repair the losses his party had 
lately sustained, and to give spirit to the Yorkists. Thb 
prince, in the bloom of youth, remarkable for the beauty of 
his person, his bravery, aud popular deportment, advanced 
towards London with the remainder of Warwick's army; 
and obliging Margaret to retire, entered the city amidst 
the acclamations of the people. Perceiving his own po- 
pularity, he supposed that now was the time to lay 
fir J '"^ claim to the crown; and his friend Warwick, 
assembling the citizens in 'S\- 3oWs V\i\A^, ^\^ 
nounced an harangue, setting ioitVi ibe V\t\e ol ^^yj^t^» «sA 
aveigbing against tbe tyranny and wurpa^on ol ^haVw^aafc « 
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Lancaster. Both fides at length met near Towson, in 
the county of York, to decide the fate of empire, and never 
iVBs England depopulated by so terrible an engagement* 
"While the army of Edward was advancing to the charge, 
there happened a great fall of snow ; which driving full in 
the faces of the enemy, blinded them, and this advantage, 
seconded by an impetuous onset, decided the victory in 
their favour. Edward issued orders to give no quarter ; and 
t bloody slaughter ensued, in which near forty thousand 
of the Lancastrians were slain. The weak, unfortunate 
Hairy, was taken prisoner, carried to London with igno- 
mny, and confined in the Tower. Margaret contrived to 
escape out of the kingdom, and took refuge with her father 
in Flanders* 

Edward being now, by means of the earl of Warwick, fixed 
upon the throne, reigned in peace and security, while hb 
title was recognized by parliament, and universally 
iabmitted to by the people. He began, therefore, -ilcZ. 
to give a loose to his favourite passions: and a 
apint of gallantry, mixed with cruelty was seen to prevail 
In his court In the very same palace, which one day 
exhibited a spectacle of horror, was to be seen the day 
following a mask or a pageant ; and the king would at once 
gallant a mistress, and inspect an execution. In order 
to tarn him from these unpopular pursuits, the earl of War- 
wick advised him to marry ; and, with his consent,' went 
over to France to procure Bona of Savoy as queen : and the 
natch was accordmgly concluded. But whilst the earl 
was hastening the negotiation in France, the king married 
Elimbeth Woodville, with whom he had fallen m love, 
and whom he had vaiuly endeavoured to debauch. Hav- 
ing thus given Warwick real cause of offence, he widened 
the breach, by driving him from the council. Warwick, 
whose prudence was equal to hb bravery, soon made use 
of both to assist his revenge; and formed such a combina'* 
tioii against Edward, that he was, in turu, obliged to fly the 
kingdom, and king Heniy was released from prison' to be 
placed upon a dangerous throne. . A parliament was called, 
which confirmed Henry's title with great solemnity, and 
Warwick wiis himself received among the people under the 
title of the Kmj^aker. 

But Edward's party, though repressed, nwl% tioX. ^«iXx«^^' 

Tboa^ an exile in Ifoliand» he had m«i\i^ ^^xVybma ij 

kame; and after an skJsence of nine moiiVVis* >a«si«»i^^^^ 
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by a small body of forcetp granted him by the dulie o( Pur- .^ 
gundy, he miade a deiceot at Raventpur in Yor^shiic. \ 
Though, at first, he was coo!^ reccired by the EngUdk, ^ i. 
his army increased upon hb march, whfle his modentioi ^ 
and feigned humility added to the nnnber of hu partisiBS* < 
London opened her gates to him ; and the wretched Umtj I 
was once more plucked from his throne, to be sent back to 
his former mansion. 

Nothing now, therefore, remained to. Warwick, but to 
cut short a state of anxious suspense by ha»urding a battfe. 
Edward's fortune prevailed. They met at St. Alban^s^ and 
the Lancastrians were defeated, while Warwick hiimdl^ 
leading a chosen body of troops into the thickest of tbs \ 
slaughter, fell in the midst of his enemies, CM>vered nith 
wounds. 

Margaret, receiving the fatal news of thie death of Ai 
brave Warwick, and the total destruction of her pariy, 
gave way to her grief, for the first time, in ft ionttA <t 
tears ; and took sanctuary in the abbey of Beaulien^ in 
Hampshire, where she soon found some new friends wOlinc 
to assbt her. Tudor, earl of Pembroke, Courtney, em 
of Devonshire, the lords Wenlock and St. John, with other 
men of rank, exhorted her to hope for 'success, and offered 
to assist her to the last. She had now fought battles in 
almost every province of England; Tewkesbui^-park was 
tlie last scene that termmated her attempts. The duke of 
Somerset headed her army ; a man who had shared her dan- 
gers, and had ever been steady in her cause. He was va- 
liant, generous, and polite ; but rash and headstrong. When 

^ Edward first attacked him in his entrenchments, he repulsed 
him with such vigour, that the enemy retired with precipita- 
tion ; upon whicli the duke, supposing them routed, pur- 
sued, and ordered lord Wenlock id support his charge. ' Bnt 
unfortunately this lord disobeyed his orders ; and Somerset's 
forces were soon overpowered by numbers. In this dread- 
ful exigence the duke, finding that all was over, became ungo* 
vcmable in his rage ; and beholding Wenlock inactive, and 
remaining in the very place where he had first drawn up hii 
men, giving way to his fury, witli his heavy battle-axe in 
both hands, he ran upon the coward, and with one blow 
dashed out his brains. 
TAe queen and the prince were lakeu i^T^owen ^\!b& Vke 
Ifatt/e, and brought into the presence oi'EAviwcA. 1\v^''Stiwb\ 

prioce appeared behx^ the concin«itoic wW^uhAwmXrA^bw 
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jesty; and being asked, in an insulting manner, how he 
dared to invade Engkind without leave, more mindful of 
his high birth than of his ruined fortune, he replied, ** I 
have entered the dominions of my father, to revenge his 
injuries, and redress my own." The barb^ous Edwafd, 
enraged at hb intrepidity, struck him on his mouth with his 
gauntlet; and this served as. a signal for farther brutality : 
the dukeli of Gloucester, Clarence, and others, like wild 
beasts, rushed on the unarmed youtli at once, stabbing him- 
to the heart with th^r daggers. To complete the tragedy, 
Henry himself, who nad long been the passive spectator of 
all these horrors,, was now thought unfit to live. The duke 
of Gloucester, afterwards Richard the Third, 'entering his 
chamber alone, murdered him in cold blood. Of all those 
that were taken, none were suffered to survive but Margaret 
herself. It was, perhaps, expected that she would be ran« 
somed by the king of France ; and they were not deceived, 
as that monarch paid the king of England fifty thousand 
crowns for her freedom. This extraordinary woman, after 
having sustained the cause of her husband in twelve battles ; 
after having survived her friends, fortunes, and children, 
died a few years after in^ privacy in France, very miserable 
indeed; but with few other claims to our pity, except her 
coi^ragje ^nd her distresses. , 

CHAPTER XIX. 

EDWARD IV. 

A.D. 1461-^1483. 

iJiDWARD being now freed froiff great enemies, turned 
his punishments to those of lesser note ; so that the gibbeU 
were hung with bis adversaries, and their estates contiscated 
to his use, but while he was thus gendering himself terri* 
ble on the one hand, he was immersed in abandoned plea- 
sures on the other, and his courtiers seemed willing to en* 
courage debaucheries in which they had a share; and the 
clergy were ready to lend absolution to all his failings. 
Enormous vices had been of late so common, that' adultery 
was held as a very slight offence. Among the numbet ot ^v\ 
mbtresses ^vas^the wih of one Shore, amttcYv'WsXVBi^Cftfc^'^'^* 
M woman of exquisite beauty and good seooi^, \>vX vi\^^ ^v^^ 

not virtue enough to resist the^empUlvoxi^ ol^\>»>^'^'^'°* 
and a monarcb, •" _^ 
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AnioD«[ his other cruelties, that to bis brother the duke 
of Clarence is the idost remarkable. The king huntiug 
one day in the park of Thomas Burdet, a friend of tiie 
duke's, killed a white buck, which was a great favourite 
of the- o\vucr. Burdet, \'exed at the loss, broke iato a 
passion, and wished the horns of the deer in the belly of the 
])erson who advised the king to that insult. Fo^ this triflin* 
exclamation Burdet was tried for his life, and publicly exe- 
cuted at Tyburn. The duke of Clarence, upon the death 
of his frioiui» vtuited his grief in renewed reproaches against 
his brother, and cxclaiui»id against the iniquity of the seu- 
ience. The king highly offended with this liberty, or usin;; 
iliut as a pretext against him, had him arraigned before tlie 
bouse of peers, aiul appeared in |)erson as his accuser, hi 
those limes of confusion, every criiue alledged by tiic pre- 
viuling party was fatal ; the duke was found guilty ; and be- 
iug granted a choice of the manner in which he would die, 
(le was privately drowned in a butt of malmsey in the Tower; 
a whimsical ci^oice, aud implying tliat he had an extraor- 
dinary passion for tliat licpior. 

However, if this monarch's reign was tyrannical, it was 
but short ; while he was employed in making preparations 
Cor a war with France, he was seized with a distem}ier, of 
which he expired in the forty-second year of his age, and, 
(counting from the death of the late king,) in the twenty- 
third of his reign. 

CHAPTER XX. 

EDWARD V, 
A. D. 1483. 

The duke of Gloucester, who had been n^de prolecto 

of the realm, upon a pretence of guarding the persons o 

the late king's children from danger, conveyed them boll 

to the Tower. Having thus secured tli^m, his next stej 

was to spread a report of their illegitimacy; and by pre 

tended obstacles, to put off the day appoiiited for younj 

Edward's coronation. Hrs next aim was to dispatch Ion 

Hastmgs, v'hpm he knew to be warmly in the young king' 

hjieresK 

Jliiviiig summoned lord Hastmgs \o ^ cowwci\ \w \\j 

Tosrer, he entered the roohi kiuUing \ws \>\o\ns, ^vi^WvVS 

f^J^/ps, and shewing, by a frequent change cA co\MiV«osM 
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Ae signs of some inward perturbation. A silence ensued 

for some time ; and the lords of the council looked upon 

each other, expecting some horrid catastrophe. Laying 

bare his arm all shrivelled and decayed, he accused Jane 

Shore and her accomplices of having produced tliis deformity 

by their sorceries ; upon which Hastings cried, ** If they 

have committed such a crime, they deserve punishment^'' 

" n I" cried the protector with a loud voice, " dost thou 

answer me with ifs ? I tell tliee that they have conspired 

my death ; and that thou, traitor, art an accomplice ,in the 

criiiie.'' He then struck tlie table twice with his^ hands, 

and the room was instantly filled with armed men. " I 

anest thee,'' continued he, turning to Hastings, '^ for high 

tr^son ;" and at the same time gave him in charge to the 

soldiers. Hastings was obliged to make a short confession 

to X\m next priest that was at hand; the protector 

ci-ymg out' by St. Paul, that he would not dine till . he 

bad seen his head taken off. He was accordingly hurried 

out to the Little Green before the Tower chapel, and 

there beheaded on a log of wood that accidentally lay iu 

the way. 

Jane Shore, the late king's mistress, was the next who 
felt his indignation. This unfortunate wom«m was an 
enemy too humble to excite his jealousy; yet as he had 
accuse^ her of witchcraft, of which she was innocent, he 
thought proper to make her an example for those faults 
of which she was really guilty. Jane Shore had been 
formerly deluded from \wr husband, who was a goldsmith , 
in Lombard-street, and continued to live with Edward, 
the most guiltless mistress in his abandoned court. The 
charge against her was too notorious to be denied; sh6 
pleaded guilty, xmd was accord ingjiy condemned to walk 
barefoot through the city, and do penance in St. PauFs 
church in a white sheet, with a wax taper in her hand, be- 
fore thousands of spectators. I^he lived above forty years 
after this sentence, and was reduced to the most extreme m« 
digeuce. 

The protector now began to throw off the mask, and to 
deny his pretended regard for the s6ns of the late king, 
thinking it high time to aspire to the throne more openly. 
He had previously g^D6d over the duke ol T^vxcWw^vdA^^ ^ 
maa of talents and power, by bribes and pio\uv&^ ^^ V\\»x^ 
ivjour. This iTo^/emaa/ therefore, used aW \\\s a\V^ X» <^'^>f^ 
^populace and cithseas aj St^ ?auV» cross, atk^V co\5&\x\b 
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iollowcfs cried, '* Long Ihe 

■nyor and aldennen waitiBg 

•f the ciowBy he accepted itwitfa 



CHAPTER XXI. 

KtCRA&D III. 
A. D. 1453 — 14S5. 

OsTE cnB« rv«r dnv? im another: jostice will revolt 
saEiftss^ En«d. its2 «5ur>itkKi re^jniies secarity.< As soon, 
iheMoK. £5 P.xterrd vu:^ seated vpon the throne, he sent the 
^venioc ^ the To««?r oc\ien to pot the two yoiui|2[ piioees 
M dnrh; bat thi:^ brvrc man, whose name was Bracken- 
bnrr, svhouKncN zn<«cred, that he knew not how to 
uabnie hb KaiKf< b innocent blood. Sir James Tyrrel, 
hovercr, reodit^ orKtertonk the office, and Brackenbury 
was ordered to rrsi^ to him the keys for one night. Tjt- 
lel choosin|t thrre assocntrs. Slater, Deigfaton, and For^, 
came in the oi^ht-tiise to the door of the chamber where 
the princes vvr^ lodged, and sending in the assassins, he bid 
them execute their corami^sioo, while he himself staid with- 
out. Tile}- found tlie \omig princes in bed, and fallen into 
a sound steep: after suffocating them with the bolster and 
pillows, they shewed their naked bodies to Tyrrel, who or- 
dered them to be buried at the stair foot, deep in the ground, 
under a heap of stoues. 

But while Richard thus endeaTOured to establish his 
power, the duke of Buckingham, who had been instru- 
mental in placing him on t(ie throne, took disgust at being 
lefuseii some conHscated lands for which he solicited. He 
therefore levied a body of men in Wales, and^ advanced, 
by hasty marches, towards Gloucester, where he designed 
to cross the Severn. Just at that time the river was swoln 
to such a degree, that the country on both sides was de- 
luged, and even the tops of some hills were covered with 
water. This inundation continued for fen days ; during 
which Buckingham's army, composed of Welshmen, could 
tKither pass the river, nor find subsistence on their own 
side ; they were, therefore, obliged to disperse and return 
//o/ne, notwithstanding all the dukt*s eWon^ Vo \M»!^^ 
Me/> 5/a/, In this helpless situviVion VVve A\i^K.t» ^\\fcT ibl ^w\ 
felJhcration, took retugc at thehou^ oi oi»1&«M«X«t,^V 
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en nis servant, and who had received repeated obli- 

from his family ; but Banister, unable to resist the 
tion of a large reward that was set tipon the duke'» 
went and betrayed him to the slieriff of Shropshire ; 
^ized the duke, in. the habit of a |)ea8ant, and con- 

hiin to Salisbury; where he was instantly tried> 
ined, and executed. Information now came that the 
Richmond was making preparations to lafid in Eng- 
md assert his claims to the croWn. Richard, who 
lot in what quarter he mi^it expect the invader, had 
post at Nottingham, in the centre of the kingdom, 
lade pre])arations to oppose the enemy wherever he 

land. 

e time after, however, the earl of Richn)ond, wha 
descendant from John of Gaunt, by the female line, 
:d to strike for the crown. He had been long obnoxi- 
the house of York, and had been obliged to quit the 
>m; but he now knowing how odious the king was, 
: from Harfleur in Nornrandy, with a retinue of about^ 
lousand jiersons ; and after a voyage of six dayr ar- 
il Milford-haven, in Wales, where lie landed without 
tion. Upon news of this descent, Richardj avIio was 
sed of courage and military conduct, his only virtues, 
;ly resolved to meet his antagonist in battle. Rich- 

on the other hand, being reinforced by. Sir Thomas 
bier, Sir Walter Hungerford, and others,, to the num- 
about six thousand, boldly advanced ; and in a few 
>oth armies drew near Bos worth-field, where the 
t that had now for more than forty vears filled the 
>m with civil commotions, and deluged its. plains with 

was determined by tlie death of Richard, wfio was 
n battle, while Richmond was saluted king, hy the title 
II rv the Seven tit 

CHAPTER XXII.. 

HENRY VII. 
A. D. 1485—1509 

ry's first care upon coming to the throne was, to 
• the prhicess Elii:abc*th, U'Aug\\lei o\ ^A^-kx^/^^ 
i; and thus he blended \lie mtete^U olV\ifc>a»x^^'«» ^ 
nd Lancaster, so that ever allet V\xe^ w^xe \»R»S«^ 

12 - 
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of distinction. A great part of the miseriet of his predeces- 
sors proceeded from their poverty, which was itiostly oca- 
sioned by riot and dissipation. Henry saw that money alone 
could turn the scale of power in his favour ; and, ther^oM, 
hoanled up all Uie confiscations of his enemies with the «t- 
niost frugality. Immediately after his marriage with Elin- 
beth, he issued a general pardon to all such as chose to ac- 
cept it ; but people were become so turbulent and factbus 
by a long course of civil war, that no governor could rule theiii> 
nor any king please; so that one rebellion seemed extin- 
guished only to give rise to anotlier. 

There lived in Oxford one Richard Simon, a priest, who pos- 
sessing some subtlety, and more rashness, trained up Lambeit 
Siuinel, a baker's son, to counterfeit the person of tbe 
earl of Warwick, the son of the duke of Clarence, who 
was smothered in a butt of malmsey. But as the impostor 
was not calculated to bear close inspection, ft was thought 
proper to shew him first at a distance ; and Ireland was 
judged the fittest theatre for hira to support his assumed 
chacarkr. 

In this manner king Simnel, being joined by lord Love!, 
and one or two more lords of the discontented party, re- 
solved to pass over into England; and accordingly landed 
in Laticashire, from whence he marched to York, expect- 
ing the country would rise and join him. But in this he 
was deceived ; the people, averse to join a body of German 
and Irish troops, by whom he was supported, and kept m 
awe by the king's reputation, remained in tranquillity, or 
gave all their assistance to the royal cause. The . ^arl of 
Lincoln, therefore, to whom the command of the rebd 
army vias given, determined to bring the contest tp a short 
issue. Tiie opposite armies met at Stoke, in the county of 
Nottingham, and /fought a battle, which was more bloody, 
and more obstinately disputed, tlian could have been ex- 
pet ltd from the inequality of their forces. But victory at 
length declared in favour of the king, and it proved de> 
cisive. Lord Lincoln perbhed in the field of battljs ; lord' 
Lovel was never more heard of, and it is supposed he 
shared the same fate. Simnel, with his tutor Simon, were 
taken prisoners; and four thousand of the common mei: 
Sell in battle. Simon, being a pries tj could not be tried by 
iAe civil power, dtnd was only commiUed V.o cVo^^ cox^Vvctft. 
meih Simnel wm too contemptible Vo e^^cWe vW Vyk^ 
fe««r or resmtment; be was pardoned, aad ii»A^ ^ ^c^Vto 
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fai the king's kitchen, whence he was afterwards advanced 
to the rank of falconer, in which mean emptoyment he 
di^. 

A fresh insurrection began in Yoi^shird; the people re- 
sisting the commissioners who vvere appointed to levy the 
taxes, the earl of Noithumberland attempted to enforce 
the , king's commands; but the populace, being by this 
taught to believe that he Mras the adviser of their oppres- 
sions, flew to arms, attacked his house, and put him to 
deaths and by the advice of one John A^chamber, a seditious 
fellow of mean birth, they chose Sir John Egremont for 
their leader, and prepared themselves for a vigorous re- 
sistailce. The king, upon lieariog this rash proceeding, 
immediately levied a force which he put under the earl of 
Surry ; and this nobleman encountering the rebels, dissipated 
the tof&ult, anc^ took their leader, Acliaml>er, prisoner. 
Achamber was shortly afterwards executed, but Sir John 
Egoemont fled to the court of the duchess of Burgundy, 
the usual retreat of all who were obnoxious to government 
in £ngland. 

One would have imagined, that from the ill sue* ' 
cess of Simtiers imposture, few would be willing to , /q^' 
embark in another of a similar kind, however, this ^ 
duchess of Burgundy wajs determined to disturb that govern- 
ment, which she could not subvert. She first procured a 
report to l>e spread, that the young duke of York, said to 
have been murdered in the Tower, was still living; and 
finding the rumour greedily received, she soon produced a 
young man who assumed his name and character. The per- 
son pitched upon to sustain this part was one Osbeck, or 
Warbeck, the son of a converted Jew, who had been over 
%Q England during the reign of ELdward the Fourth, where 
he had this son named Peter, but corrupted after the 
Flemish n.anner into Peterkin, or Perkin.' The duchess of 
Burgundy found this youth entirely suited to her purposes ; 
and her uistructions to personate the duke of York, were 
easily learned by a youth of very quick apprehension, while 
fois graceful air, his courtly address, his easy manners, and 
elegant conversation, were capable of imposing upou all 
but such as were conscious ol the imposture. The English, 
ever ready to revolt, gave credit to all these absurdities ; 
while the young man's prudence served lo cowWttiv >\v^t^. 

Awang those who secretly abetted \Yie c^x^sfe ^^ ^«^^ 
fr^re lord Fitewzlter^ Sir Simon Montioxd^ «^^ "^^^^^ 
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Ttiviiies. sT.d Sir tlnben CliKord. But the person of the 
cr jiX»< weizLA. ^^^^ Sir Willuiin Stanley, the lord cham- 
ln.:]^..j. ar.d |ir 'tltf r T-< tlio famous lord Stanley, who bad 
c •:.:riliuied to pUce Hrnr^ un the throne. This personage, 
cilhcj fn.>iii biiiid <.redituly, or restless ambition, entered into 
a rc^uijtr i-.i^s^'i'-acy acai:i>l ine king;; and a correspondence 
Ma? ^ttted between liie uialconteuts iu England and those 
in Yl iMers. 

Wtiile the plot w£» thus carrying on in all quarters, Hen* 
r\ spared neither laf>our nor expence to detect the fals^ 
lio«Ki of the pretender to his crown; and was equally as- 
sidu%ius in find in j; out bis siecret abettors. For this pur- 
pose lie dispersed his spies thrrmgh all Flanders, and 
biou;!ht over, by large bribes, some of those whom he knew 
to be in the enemy's interest. Among tiiese Sir Robert 
Clifford \.a« the most remarkable, for the confidence witk 
which he was trusted. From this person Henry learnt the 
Mhole of Perkin's birth and adventures, together with the 
nam OS of all those who had cembi.ieil to assist him. The 
kin:; was at first struck with indignation at the ingratitude of 
inanv i»f those about hiin ; but concealins; his resentment 
for a nrn]>er opportunity, he, almost at the same instant, 
:irr<»<ttMt Filzwaller, Mounlford, and Thwaites, together wth 
AViUii'.m Danbory, Robert Ratcliffe, Thomas Cresfenor, and 
Thoina< A>l«<»o<l. All these were arraigned, convicted, 
and cfiiidemr.cd for hiirh treason. Mountford, Ratcliffe, 
an*i Duiibcrv were immediately executed ; the rest received 
a pan ion. 

The young ailveniurer, finding his hopes frustrated in 
England, went next to try his fortune in Scotland, and 
James the Fourth, the kinir of that country, received him 
with threat cordiality ; he was seduced to belie\e the slorv 
of his birth and adventures ; and he carried his confidence 
so far, as to give him in marriage lady Catherine Cordon, 
daughter of the earl of Huntley, a near kinsman of his own; 
a young lady eminent for virtue as well as beauty. But 
not content with these inslances of favour, he'was resolved 
to attempt setting him on the throne of England, thinking 
that all the friends of the house of York would rise in his 
favour. He therrfore entered England with a numerous 
army, and proclaimed the yeung adventurer "wherever he 
went. But Perkin's pretensions, alteuded b^ repeated dis- 
iifipoiuluwnts, uere now become so sXvAe, 1\vaV, tov*i?v\>j na 
^*sjtcctutiou, nom were found to second iXiewi, 
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I this manner the restless Perkin being dismiKcd 

land, and meeting with a very cold reception ^q^* 

I the Flemings^ who now desired to be at peace ^' ' 

the £ngiish, resolved to contmue his scheme of oppo- 
n ; and took refuge among the wild^ and fastnesses of ' 
nd. Impatient of an inactive life, he held a consnlta- 
with his followers, Heme, Skelton, and Astley, three 
en tradesmen; by their advice ^he resolved to try the 
tions of the Cornish men, and he no sooner made hb 
arance among them at Bodmin in Cornwall than the 
dace, to the number of three thoussuid, flocked to his 
lard. Elated with this appearance of success, he took 
lim for the first time, the title of Richard tlie Fourth, 
of England ; and he led his adherents to the gates of 
er. ^But finding the inhabitants obstinate in refusing 
Imit him, and being unprovide<l with artillery to force 
Qtrance, he broke up the siege of Exeter, and retired to 
iton. His followers by this time amounted to seven 
sand men, and appeared ready to defend his cause: 
Ills heart failed him, upon being informed that the king 
coming down to oppose him ; and he fled privately, 
took sanctuary in the monastery of Beaulieu, in the 

Forest. His wretched adherents, left to the king's 
:y, found him still willing to pardon, and, except a 'few 
te ringleaders, none were treated with capital severity, 
he same time some persons were em{^o^ed to treat with 
in, and to f>erbiiade him, under promise of a pardon, 
eliver hhnself up, afid to confess the circumstances of 
mposture. His affatrs bemg altogether desperate, he 
raced the king's offers without hesitatioit, and quitted 
lanctuary. Henry being desirous of seeing him, ^he was 
ght to court, and conducted through the streets of Lon« 
in a kind of mock triumpli, amidst the derision and in- 

of the populace, which he bpi^ with the most dig- 
I resignation. He was then compelled to sign a con- 
)n erf his former life and conduct, which was printed 
dispersed throughout the nation: but it was so de- 
re and contradictory, that instead of explaiuing the 
;nded imposture, it left it still motft doubtful than be- 
; and this youth's real pretensions are to this very day 
bject of dispute among the learned, , hSXxi Tii^asssssl^s^ 

er twice to escape from custody »vW "vw^ >DWB!^gt^^ 
m, and several of his adherents suttex^d ^Jafe wmft. vg^ 
rs death,. 
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There had been hitherto nothing in this reign but plob, 
trrnsons, insurrections, impostures, and executions; andil 
is probable that Henry's severity proceeded from the con- 
tinual alarms in which they held him. It is certain, that 
no prince ever Ipved peace more than he ; and much of the 
ill-will of his subjects arose from his attempts to repress 
their inclinations for war. The usual preface to all fait 
treaties was, '* That when Christ came into tlie worid peace 
was sung, and when he went out of the world peace was 
be<)ueathed." He had all along two points in view ; one to 
depress tlie nobility and clergy, and the other to exalt and 
humanize the populace. With this view he procured ao 
act, by which tlie nobility were granted a power of disposing 
of their estates ; a law infinitely pleasing to the commoos, 
and not disagreeable even to the nobles, since they had tfaos 
an immediate resource for supplying their taste for prod^ 
hty, and answering the demands of their creditors. Tlie 
blow reached them in their posterity alone ; but they weie 
to«» ignorant to be affected by such distant distresses. 

He was not less reniiss in abridging the pope's power, 
while at the same time he professed tlie utmost submissiofl 
l« his commands, and the greatest respect for the dergv. 
But while he thus employed his power in lowering the in- 
fluence of the nobles and clergy, he was using every art to 
extend the privileges of the people. In fact, his greatest 
efforts were directed to promote trade and commerce, which 
introduced a spirit of liberty, and disengaged them from aU 
dependence, exc^ept upon the laws and Uie king. Before 
this great a^*a, all our towns owed their original to some 
strong castle in the ueighhourhood, where some powerful 
lord generally resided. These were at once fortresses for 
protection, aud prisons for all sorts of criininals. In this 
castle there was usually a garrison, armed and provided, 
depending entirely on the nobleman's support and assist- 
ance. To these seats of protection, artificers, victuallers, 
and shopkeepers, naturally resorted, and settled* on some 
adjacent spot to furnish the lord and his attendants with 
all the necessaries they might re<iuire. The farmers also, 
and the husbandmen, in the neighbourhood, built their 
houses there, to be protected against the numerous gangs 
of robbers, that hid themselves in the woods bv day, and 
infested the open country b\ nigUl. WevwN ^v\vWoLv^ut«d 
^o bring the foivjjs from such a neigVibowrXvood, \>n \t\n\\:vw^ 
^^^ inhabitants to a luore commercVaV s\Vu^X\v>u. ^t -^ 
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'tanpled to teach them frugality, and a jnst payment of 

^bts, by his own example ; and never once omitted the 

x^ts of the merchant, in all his treaties with foreign 

firioces. , 

Henry having thus seen England in a great measure ci- 
^vilized by his endeavours, his people pay their taxes without 
constraint, the nobles confessing subordination, the laws 
alone inflicting puiiisbment, the towns beginning to live in- 
dependent of the powerful, commerce every day increasing, 
the spirit of faction extinguished, and foreigners cither fear- 
i^ England or seeking its alliance, he began -to see the a]>- 
proaches of his end, dnd died of the gout in hissto- 
mach, having lived fifty-t^vo years, and reigned ' * 
twenty-three. Since the time of Alfred, England had ^^^-^' 
not seen such another king. He rendered his subjects pow- 
erful and happy, and wrought a greater change in the man- 
ners of the people than it was possible to suppose could be 
effected in so short a time. 

CHAPTER XXni. 

HENRY VIII. 
A. D. 1509—1546. 

• -No prince ever came -to the throne with a conjnncture of 
i'ireumstances more hi his favour than Ifenrv VIH. now in 
tiie eighteenth year of his age. He was at the head of a for- 
midable army, fifty thousand strong, an'd as a war with France 
was the most pleasing to the people, he determined to head 
his forces, for the conquest of that king^lom. But Fnuice 
iras not threatened by him alone; the JSwiss, on another 
quarter, with twenty five thousand men, ^^ere preparing to 
invade it;* while Ferdinand of Arragon, whom no treaties 
could bind, was only waiting for a convenient opportunity of 
attack on his side to advantage. Never was tlie French mo- 
narchy in so distressed a situation ; but the errors of its as- 
9ui]ants procured its safety. 

, After an ostentations but ineffectual campaign, a truce 
wa* coucludcd bet\vcen the ^wo kingdoms; and Henry be- 
gan to dissipate, in more peaceful follies, those immense 
sums which had been amassed by his predeee?vM^x W\ n^x-^ 
AiHerent purposes. While, however, bis p\c*\?i\^Tv*s <i\\ xN.v'^s 
one hand eof^rosscd Henry's time, the pTC\>aiw\Vu\\s \o\ x<i 
peated expeditions, exhausted liis treasvues on V\\^ ^'^>^ 
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As Uie old minUters, who vrere appointed to direct him h) 
his father, would not willingly concur in these projccti 
Henry discontinued asking their advice, and chieHy con- 
fided in tlie counsels of Thomas, afterwards cardinal Woi- 
.sey, who. complied with all his inclinations, and flattered 
his sanguine and impatuous temper, ^fie was the son of i 
private eentleman, and not of a butcher, vif is commool; 
reported, of Ipswich. He was sent to Oxford so early tint 
he was a bachelor at fourteen, and at that time was culld 
the Boy Bachelor. He rose by degrees, upon quittmg col- 
lege, from one preferment to another, till he was mtdi 
rector of Lymington, by the marqufe of Dorset, whose 
children he had instructed. He had not long resided tt 
this living, when one of the justices of the peace put him in 
the stocks for being drunk and ndsing disturbances at 
a 'neighbouring fair. This disgrace, however, did not re- 
tard his promotion ; for he was recommended as chaplain to 
Henry the Seventh ; and being emploved by that momrck 
in a secret negociation respecting his intended marriage 
with Margaret of Savoy, he acquitted himself to the king's 
satisfaction, and obtained the praise both of diligence and 
dexterity. That prince having given him a commission to 
Maximilian, who at that time resided at Brussels, was sur- 
prised in less than three days after to see Wolsey present 
himself before him ; and supposing that he had been negli- 
gent, began to reprove his delay. Wolsey, however, sur- 
prised him with assurances, that he was just returned from 
Brussels, and had successfully falfilled all his ma^iesty's com- 
mands. His dispatch on that occasion procured hira the 
deanery of Lincoln^ and in this situation it was that he was 
introduced by Fox, bishop of Winchester, to the young 
king's notice, in hopes that he might supplant the earl of 
Surry, who was the favourite at that time, • When intro- 
duced at court, he was made a privy counsellor: and as 
such, had frequent opportunities of higratiating himself %ith 
the young king, being at once complying, submissive, and 
enterprising. Wolsey used every art to suit himself to the 
royal temper; he sung, 'laughed, and danced with every 
libertine of the court: neither his own years, which were 
near forty, nor his cliaracter as a clergyman, were any re^ 
strawt upon him, or his companions. To such a weak and 
Vicious monarch as Henry, quaUlie* ol \3b[\* \i»Xwt^ \tw^ 
^J»AIy pleasing ; and Wolsey was sooiv«ic>wvQrnV^%^^'^>Kft 
^A/e//avouj2fe, and entrusted with t\» c\)mI ^te«3MXt*^^ 
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of affairs. The f)eo];4e began to see with indigiuition the 
new favourite^s mean condescensions to tlie king, and hb 
arrogance to themselves. They had long regarded the vici- 
ous' haughtiness, and the unbecoming splendour of the cler- 
gy; wiUi envy and detestation; and Wolsey's greatness 
served to -brings new. odium upon that body. His character 
being now placed in a more conspicuous ^nt of light, dail^ ' 
began to manifest itself the more. He was insatiable in his 
acquisitions, but still- more magnificent in liis expeuoe;-of 
extensive capadty, but still more unbounded in enterprise; 
ambitious of power, but still more desirous of glory ; insi- 
nuating, engaging, persuasive, and at other times Jof ty, ele- 
vated, and commanding; haughty to his equals, -but affahk 
to his dependents; oppressive to the people; but liberal 1$ 
hb friends ; more generous than grateful ; formed to take the 
ascendant in every intercourse, but vain enoughnot to cover 
his real superiority. - 

In order to divert the envy of ^e public from his inordi- 
nate exaltation, he soon ^entered into a correspondence with 
Francb the First, of France, who had taken many niethodi 
to work upon hb vanity, and at last succeeded. In conso-' 
quence of that monarch's wbhes, Henry was persuaded b? 
the cardinal to an interview with that prince. This expen- 
sive congress was held between Guisnes and Ardres, neaf ^ 
Calab, within the English pale» in compliment to Henry 
for crossing the sea./ 

Some months before a defiance had been sent bgr 
the two kmgs to each other's court, and through ^^^ 
aU the chief cities of Europe, importing that Heni^ 
and Francis,' with fourteen aids, would be rea^ in the 
plains of Picardy, to answer all comers that were gentle- 
men^ at tilt and tourney. Accordingly, the monarchs aU 
vow gorgeously apparelled, entered the lists on horseba<^, 
Francis surrounded with Henry's ^ards, and -Henry with' 
those of Francis. They were boUi at that time the most 
comely personages of their age, and prided themselves in 
their expertness in the military exercises. The ladies were 
yie judges in these feats of chivalry; and they put an. end 
to the encounter whenever they thought proper. , It b sup- 
posed, that the crafty French monarch was willing to gratify 
Hem^s vanity, by allowing him to en^oi^ ^. ^Vcj Y^ 
eminence in these pastimes. He rau a \3\\. a^vo^sX. ^^^«is> 
'^leur Gnmdeval, whom he disabled at \he ^eovyX «tf^w»r 
fcr. He engaged Monsieur de MontoMMceac^* vjVwspv* V«« 

K 
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ever, he could not tfirow from the saddle. He fought at 
fauchioD with a French nobleman, who presented him witk 
his courser, in token of submission. 

By such means all the immense treasures of the late king 
were quite^exhausted, and the king relied on Wolsey alone 
for rcplenisliing bis coffers. His first care was to get a large 
sum of money from the people, under the title of bene?o- 
lence, wliich, added to its being extorted, had the niortiK- 
cation of being considered as a free gift, but Wolsev met 
with some opposition in his attempts to levy this. Having 
exacted a considerable subsidy from the clergy, he next ad- 
dressed himself to the house of commons; but theyooly 
granted him half the supplies he demanded. Wolsey was at 
first highly offended at their parsimony, and desired to be 
heard in the house; but they replied, that none conid he 
permitted to sit and argue there, unless such as had been 
elected members. This was the first attempt made in this 
reign to render the kiug master of the debates in parliament. 
Wolsey paved the way ; and Henry too well improved upon 
his plans soon after. 

Hitherto -the administration of all affairs was carried on 
by Wolsey ; for the king was contented to lose in the em- 
braces of his mistresses all the complaints of his subjects. 
But now a ))eriod was approaching that was to put an end to 
this ministcrs's exorbitant power. One^ of the most extraor- 
dinary and important ^evolutions that ever employed ll)e at- 
tention of man was now ripe for execution. This was no less 
a change than the Refonuation. 

The vices and impositions of the church of Rome were 
now almost come to a head ; and the increase of arts and 
learning among tlie laity, propagated by means of printing, 
which had been lately invented, began to make them resist 
that power, which was originally founded on deceit. Leo 
tlie Tenth was at that time Pope, and eagerly em- 
* ployed in building the church of St. Peter at Rome. 
■ ^ ^' In order to procure money for that expensive under- 
taking, he gave a commission for selling indulgencies, which 
were to free the purchaser from the pains of purgatory ; and 
they would serve even for one's friends, if purchased with 
that intention. There were every where shops opened, 
where they were to be sold ; they were even to be had at 
fn veins, brothels, and gaming houses. TW K>\^\x%\.\v\e (vlars 
//ad usually been employed in §>axow>j to \Me'Av:\\ \\\t\v\^>\V 
gencies, and from this trust bad denved \^o\Vv v^^Vw ^xv^^ 
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: consideration ; but the pope's ministers supposing that they 
bad found out illicit methods of secreting the money, traus- 
ferred this employment from them to the Dominicans. 
' Martin I^uther, professor io the university of Wirtember/L^ 
was an Augustine monk, and resenting tliis transfer of the 
sale of indblgenr.es, began to shew his indignation by 
preaching against their efficacy; and being naturally of a 
fiery temper^ and provoked by opposition, he inveighed 
agunst the authority of the pope himself. Being driven 
liard by his adversaries, still as he enlarged his reading, in 
order to support his tenets, he discovered some new abuse 
or error in the church of Rome. In this dispute, it was the 
ktt of Henry to be a champion on both sides. His father, 
who had given him the education of a scholar;* permitted 
htm to be instructed in school-diviuity, which then was the 
principal object of learned enquiry. Henry, therefore, 
willing to convince the world of his abilities, obtained the 
pope's permission to read the works of Luther, which had 
been forbidden, under pain of excommunication. In con- 
sequence of this, the king defended the seven sacraments, 
out of St. Thomas Aquinas ; and shewed some dexterity in 
this, though it is thought that Wolsey had the chief hand 
ID directing him. A book being thus finished in haste, it 
was sent to Rome for the pope's approbation, and he, ra- 
vished with its eloquence and depth, compated it to the la- 
bours of St. Jerome or St. Augustine; and rewarded tJie 
author with the title of defender of thb faith, little 
imagining that Henry was soon to be one of the most ter- 
rible enemitt that ever the church Rome iiad to contend 
with. . 

Henry had now been eighteen years married to 
Catherine of Arragon, who had been brought over * ' 
from Spain, and married his elder brother, who died ' ' 

a few months after co-habitation. But notwithstanding 
the submbsive deference paid to the church, Henry's mar- 
riage with this princess did not pass without scruple and \\e- 
sitation, both on his own side, and on that of the people. 
It happened that among the maids of honour then attending 
the queen, there was one Anna BuUen, the daughter of Sir 
Thomas BuUen, a gentleman of distinction, and related to 
most of the nobility. He had been employed by the king 
in several embassies, and was married Vo '^ ^wx^\\&\ v:\ >\\vi. 
duke of Norfolk. The beauty of \u\\a svu^^'i^^:^ \N\vdXsiN<K" 
li3(J hitherto appeared at this volaplvious cowxX, ^^^ V« 
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education which had been at Paris, tended to set off her 
personal charms. Her features were regular, mild, and it- 
traetive, her stature elesant, though below the middle lizei 1 
iVhile her wit and Yivacity exceeded even her other tXtfot- 
meuts. Henry, who never restrained any passion that' he de- 
sired to gratify, saw and loved her ; but after several efforts 
found that without marriage he could have no chance of 
succeeding. This obstacle, therefore, he hardily undertook 
to remove; and as his own queen was now become Imtefu) 
to him, IB order to procure a divorce, he alledged that bis 
conscience rebuked him for having so long lived in nicest 
with the wife of his brother. In this pretended perplexity, 
therefore, he applied to Clement the Seventh, who owed 
him many obligations^ desiring to dissolve the bull of the 
former pope, which had given him permission to marry Ct* 
theriiie ; and to declare that it was not in the power, evai 
of the holy see, to dispense with a law so strictly ei\)mDed 
in Scripture. The unfortunate pope. Unwilling to grant, 
yet afraid to refuse, continued to promise, recant^ dispute, 
and temporize; hoping that tlie king's passion would- never 
hold outdaring the tedious course of aneeelesiastical contro- 
versy. But Henry had been long taught to dispute as well - 
as he, and quickly wrested many tests in Scripture to favour 
his opinions or his passions. 

During the course of a long perplexing negociation, 
•n the issue of which Henry^s happiness seemed to depend, 
he had mt first expected to find in his favourite Wolsey, a 
warm defender, and a steady adherent ; but Wplsey seemed 
to be in the same dilemma with the pope. On the one hand 
he was to please his master the king, from whom he had re- 
ceived a thousand marks of favour ; and on the other hand» 
he feared ta disoblige the pope, whose servant he iii0ariBi» 
mediately was, and who had power to punish him. He, 
tlieref ore, though* of all men the most haughty, gave way on 
tliis occasion to Campegio^ the pope's nuncio, in all things, 
pretending a deference to his skill in canon law. This was 
highly displeasing to the king, though he endeavoured to 
stifle his resentment, until it could act with a more fatal 
certainty. He for some time looked out for a man of equal 
abilities and less art ; and it was not long befon* accident 
threw hi his way one Thomas Cranmer, of great talents and 
of more integrity. 
T//17S finding iiim.sclf ptovukd v?\l\\ ?i v^v^ow \\\\c> c^>j\^ 
^^fpp/y Wolsev's place, he exccuVed Vm Ies^iv^\me\^\.^ ^^\n^ 
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tkit prelate. The attorney-general was ordered to prepare 
I bill of indictment a|3[ainst him; and he was soon after 
coranianded to resign the great seal, which was given to 
Sir Thomas More. He was ordered to depart from York- 
plaee palace ; and all his furniture and plate were converted 
to the king's use. The inventory of his goods heing taken, 
they were found to exceed even the most extravagant sur- 
nises. Of fine Holland alone tliere were , found a thousand 
pieces ; the walls of his palace were covered with cloth of 
gold and silver ! he had a cupboard of plate of massy gold ; 
and all the rest of his riches and furniture were in propor- 
tion. He was soon after arrested by the earl of Northum- 
berland, at the king's command, for high treason, and 
preparations were made for conducting him from York, 
where he then resided, to London, in order to take his trial. 
He at first refused to comply with the requisition, as beluga 
a cardinal; but finding the earl bent on performing his 
commissiony. he complied, and set out, by easy journies, for 
London. In his way he staid a fortnight at the earl of 
Shrewsbury's where, one day at dinner, he was taken ill, 
not without violent suspicions of having poisoned himself. 
Being bronght forward from thence, he with much difficulty 
feached Leicester Abbey ; where the monks coming out to 
meet him, he said, ** Father abbot, I am come to lay my 
bones among yon ;" and immediately ordered his bed to be 
prepared. As his disorder increased, an officer being placed 
near, at once to guard and attend him, he spoke to him w 
little before he expired, to this effect: *^ I pray you have 
me heartily rcdommended unto his royal majesty ; he is a 
4)rince el a most royal carriage, and hath a princely heart, 
andvflkher than he will miss, or want any part of his will, 
he will endanger one half of his kingdom. I do assure 
you, I have kneeled before him for three hours together, to 
persuade him froni his will and appetite, but could not pre- 
vail. Had I but served God as diligently as I have served 
the king, he would not have given me over in mv grey 
hairs. But this is the just reward that I must receive for 
my indulgent pains and study : not regarding my service to 
God, but only to my prince." He died soon after, in all 
the pangs of remorse, and left a life which he had all alon^ 
rendered turbid by ambition, and wrclcVie^ Yi'^ \sv<e^w -^i*- 
shhiities. 
The tie that held Henry to the cluiTc\\ \>e\i\« V\vw% \iXvsVv 
he resolved to keep no farther meaauteft \n\V\\ V\\e >^qa> 
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He therefore privately luarned Anna Bullen, wliom 
created ni9rcliiuness of Pembroke, the duke of Norf 
uiicle to tiie new queen, lier father, mo^ther^ and 
Cranmer bein^ present at the ceremony. Soon aftei 
the queen pregnant, he publicly owned bis marria 
to colour over his disobedience to tlie pope witli an 
nnce of triumph, he passed with his beautiful bride 
■ London, with a magnificence greater tliau had b< 
j known before. But though Henry had thus separat 
I the church, yet he had not addicted, himself to tlie s 
I any other -reformer. The mode of religion was n< 
) known, and as the miadft of those who were of 
i sentiments were extremely exasperated, it naturally 
i that several must fall a sacrifice in tlie contest betv 
cient establishments and modem reformation. 

As the mpnks had shewn him the greatest resists 
resolved at once to deprive them of future power, 
cordingly empowered Thomas Cromwell, now seer 
state,, to send commissioners into the several counties 
land to inspect the monasteries ; and to report, wit 
ous exactness, the conduct and deportment of such 
resident. there. This employment was readily un 
by some creatures of the court, namely, Layton, 
Price, Cage, Pet re,, and Belasis, w.ho are said to I 
covered monstrous disorders in many of the religious 
Whole convents of women abandoned to all manner 
ness, friars accomplices in their crimes, pious frau< 
where practised to increase the devotion and libe 
the people and cruel and inveterate factions mainta 
tween the members of many of these institutions. 
accQsatious, whether true or false, were utged wi 
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mad pounds^ which was ahout a twentieth part of the na- 
tional income. But as great miirmnrs were excited hy some 
upon tliis occasion, Henry took care that all those who 
could he useful to him, or even dangerous in cases of op- 
position, should be^harers in the spoil. He either made a 
gift of the revenues of the convents ta his principal cour- 
tiers, or sold them at low prices, or exchanged them fi»r 
otbcr lands on very disadvantageous terms. 

Henry's opinions were at length delivered in a law, 
which, from its horrid consequences, was afterwads tennetl 
(he Bloody Statute, by which it was ordained, that who- 
efer, by word or writing, denied transubstantiation, or main- 
tain^ that tlie comnmnion in both kinds was necessary, or 
asserted that it was lawful for priests to marry, or alledged 
that vows of chastity might be itrokep, or maintained that 
private masses were unprofitable, or that auricular^confession 
was uniiecessary, should be found guilty of heresy, and 
burned or hanged as the court should determine. As the 
people lyere at that time chiefly composed-of those who fol- 
lowed the opinions of Luther, and such as still adhered to 
the pope, this statute, with Henry's former decrees, in some 
measure excluded both, and opened a field for persecution, 
ivhich soon after produced its dreadful harvests. Baiuham 
and Bilney were burned for their opposition to popery, and 
bishop Fisher was beheaded for denying the king's siiprte- 
inacy; and his execution was a prelude to that of Sir 
Tiiomas More, a man of inflexible i^itegrity, whom no mo- 
tives could seduce,, and no honours corrupt. The mo^t un- 
justifiable means were employed to effect his destruction, 
and an ambiguous answer of his, relating to the king's > su- 
premacy, was considered as high treason. He was con- 
demned and beheaded on the sixth of July,. 1535, in the 
fifty-third year of his age. His character will bear the 
ablest support, if we except an unalterable attachment to 
the popish religion^ all was firm, consistent, and nianiy. 

These severities, however, were preceded^ by one of a 
different nature, arising merely from tyrannical caprice. 
Anna Bullen^ his queen, had been always a favourer of the 
reformation, and consequently had many enemies on that 
account, who only waited some fit occasion to destroy her 
credit with the king ; and that occasion \tTe%ex\Ve4 \\^<^V^. V^X 
too soon. The king'^ passion was by Uus luw^ cy^\\^ Y^'^'^ 
bjr satiety:^ and he now languished lot vVve ^^^'^e^'^^^'^ ^ 
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Jane Seymour, who had for some time been maid of honour 
to the queen, 

In the mean time her enemies were not remiss in raisiog 
an accusation against her. ' The duke of Norfolk, from bis 
attachment to the old religion, took care to produce seven^ 
witnesses, accusing her of incontinency M'ith some of the 
meaner servants of tlie court. Four persons were particw- 
lirrly pointed out as her |>aramours ; Ilcnry Norris, groom 
of the stole, Weston and Breretr)n, gentlemen of the king's 
hed-chamber, together with Mark Smelon, a musiciaD. 
Accord higly, soon after, Norris, Weston, Breretou, vbA 
Smeton, were tried in Wctminster-liall, when Smeton, \i» 
prevailed upon, by the promise of a pardon, to confess a 
criminal correspondence with tlie queen; but he was never 
confronted bv her lie accused ; and his execution with the 
rest, shortly after, served to acquit her of the charge. No^ 
ris, who had been much in the king's favour, had an offer 
of his life, if he would confess his crime and accuse his 
i»istre$s; but he rejected the proposal with contempt, and 
(lied professing her innocence and liis own. , 

The queen and her brother were tried by a jury of pccn; 
but upon what proof or pretence the crime of incest was 
urged against them is unknown; the chief evidence, it is 
said, amounted to no more, than that Rochford had been 
seen to lean on her bed before some company. Part of the 
charge against her was, that she had declared to her at- 
tendants, that the king never had her heart ; which was 
considered as a slander upon the throne, and strained into a 
breach of a late statute, by which it was declared criminal 
to throw any slander upon the king, queen^ or their issue. 
The unhappy queen, though unassisted by counsel, defended 
herself with great judgment and presence of mind, ^d the 
. spectators could hot forbear declaring her intirely innocent. 
She answered distinctly to all the charges brought against 
her, bgt the king's authority was not to be controuled ; 
>he was declared guilty ; and her sentence ran, that she 
^should be burned or beheaded at the king's pleasure. On 
the morning of her execution, her sentence being mitigated 
into beheading, she sent for Kiugstone, the keeper of the 
Tower, to whom, upon entering the prison, she said, ** Mr. 
Kin^stone, I hear I am not to die t\lV ivoow, -dwd I am 
W/7T /or it; for I thought to be Oiead \ie.loxe \\\\& ^ym^, 
^W //re frnni a life of pain." TV\c kce^^t ?vX\«ltiv^>:vvv% \ 
'oiu fort her, by assuring her the paiw wowV^X^e^^x^j \vx\ 
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tplied, " I have heard the execuiioiier is Tery expert; 
clasping her neck with her hands, laofffaing) I hiTe but 
tie neck/' When brought to the seattoldy from a con- 
ition of her child Elizabeth's welfare, she wouM not 
ne the ninds of the spectators against her proseentors, 
contented herself with saying, " that she was eome tm 
IS she was sentenced by the law/' She wonld accvse 
» nor say any thing of the ground upon which she waa 
sd ; she prayed heartily for the king, and called him 
Dost merciful and gentle prince: that he had always 

to her a good and gracious sovereign ; and that if sny 
should think proper to canvass li^ caus<^, she detiied 
to judge the best/' She was beheaded by the ex- 
oner of Calais, who was brought over, being much moie 
rt than any in Elngland. The very next day after her 
ftion, he married the lady Jane Seymour, his cruel 
: being no way softened by the wretched fate of one who 
been so lately the object of his wannest affectionab He 
ordered his parliament to give him a divorce between 
lentence and execution; and thus he endeavoured to 
irdize Elizabeth, the only child he had by her, as he had 
le same manner formerly l>astardiaed Mary, his only 

by queen Catherine. 

the midst of these cbmmotions, the fires of ^ . ^ 
iifield were seen to blaje with unusual fierce- 1537 
Those who had adhered to the pope, or ' ' 

! who followed the doctrines of Luther, were equally 
)bjects of royal vengeance and ecclesiastical persecu- 
From the raultipli^ alterations which were madelin 
lational systems of belief* mostly drawn jip by Henry 
slf, . lew knew what to think, or wh^ to profess. They 
raidy enough, indeed, to follow his doctrines, how in- 
istent or contradictory soever; but as he was conti- 
y channng them himself, they could hardly pursue so 
IS he advanced before them. Thomas Cromwell, raised 
iie king's caprice from being a bhuiksmtth's son to be a 

favourite, together with Cranmer, now become arcb- 
f> of Canterbury, both favoured the reformation with 
leir endeavours. On the other hand Gardiner, bishop 
i^chester, together with the duke of Norfolk^, were 
ist it. Henry submitted io neither; and thought hinir 
entitled to regulate, by his own 8ing|le o^ns&OYiv^'^^'^*^ 
iM oitiie whole nation. 
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Soon after, no less than five hufldred persons were in- 
prisoned for contradictinjs; the opinions delivered in the 
Moody statute; and received protection only from thel^ 
141 ty of Cromwell. Lambert, a school-master, and doctor 
Barnes, who had been instrumental in Lamberfs executioi, 
felt the severity of the persecuting spirit; and by a bill ■ 
IKirliament, without any trial, were condemned to the 
flames, discussing theological questions at the very stakes. 
With Barnes were executed one Gkrard, and Jerome, for 
the same opinions. Three Catholics also, whose names 
were Abel, Featberstone, and Powel, were dragged upoo 
the same hurdles to execution ; and declared, that the moil 
s;rievous part of their .punishment, was the being coupled 
with such heretical miscreants as were united in the same 
calamity. 

During these horrid transactions, Henry was resolved fo 
take another queen, Jane Seymour having died in cbild- 
bed ; and contracted a marriage with Anne of Cleves, his 
aim being by her means, to fortify his alliances with the 
princes of Germany. He hated her, however, tlie moment 
he saw her; and resolved to get rid of her andhispriffle 
minister together. He had a strong cause of dislike to him 
for this alliance ; and a new motive was soon aclded. Henry 
liad fixed his affection on Catherine Howard, niece to the 
duke of Norfolk; and the only method of gratifying this 
new passion was, as in former cases, discarding the present 
queen to make room for a new one. The duke of Norfolk 
had loiig been Cromwell's mortal enemy, and eagerly em- 
braced this opportunity to destroy a man he considered as 
Ms rival. He, therefore, made use of all his niece's arts to 
ruin the favourite ; and when his project was ripe for execu- 
tion, fie obtained a commission from the king, to arrest Crom- 
well for high treason. His disgrace was no sooner known, 
than all his friends forsook him, except Cranmer, who wrote 
such a letter to Henry in his behalf, as no other man in the 
kingdom would have presumed to offer. However, he was 
accused in parlianfent of heresy and treason : and without 
being ever heard in his own defence, condemned to suffer 
the pains of death as the king should think proper to direct. 
When he was brought to the scaffold, his regard for his son 
hindered him from expatiating upon his own innocence ; he 
ihankei] God for bringing him to that de?L\.l\ (or liis trausgres- 

s/o/js, confessed be had often been seduceOijAttxxVViDRvX. Vl^ wvsvn 

<//er/ in the catholic faith. 
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IJeory thotigkt liiiuself very happy in his new marriage* 
^ttid was so capli?ate(i with the queeirs accomplish iiieuts, 
that he gave public thanks for his felicity, but that was of 
very shoit duration. While he was at York, upon an in- 
tended conference with the king of Scotland, a man of the 
uame of Lassels waited upon Cranmer at lx>ndoii ; and gave 
91 very surprizing account of the queen's incontinence. 
When the queen was first examined relative to her crime, 
she denied Uie charge ; but afterwards finding that her ac- 
complices were her accusers, she confessed her incontinence 
before marriage, but denied her having dishonoured the 
king's bed since their union. Three maids of honour, who 
Were admitted to her secrets, still further confirmed her 
guilt; and the servile parliament quickly found her guilty, 
ai^d petitioned the king that she niiglit be punished with 
death ; that the samo penalty might be inflicted on the lady 
Rocliford, the accomplice in her debaucheries ; and on her. 
jirrandiaother, the duchess dowager of Norfolk-, together 
with her father, mother, and nine others, men and women, 
who were privy to the queen's irregularities. With this 
petition the kiuj; was most graciously pleased to agree; 
iliey were condenmed to death by an act of attainder, which 
at the same time made it capital for ail persons to conceal 
their knowledge of the debaucheries of any future queen. 
It was also enacted, that if the king married any woman who 
iiad been incontinent, takhig tier for a true maid, she should 
be guilty of treason, in ca.se she did not previcusK reveal 
her guilt. The people made merry with this absurd and 
brutal statute; and it was said, that the king must hence- 
forth lo4ik out for a widow. After all these laws were pas- 
sed, the queea was beheaded on Tower-hill, together with 
the lady Koihford, who found no great degree of compassion, 
as she bad before tampered 1n blood. 

In about a year after the death of the last queen, 
Henry once more changed his condition by marry- jcV-* 
iflg his sixth and last wife, Catherine Parr, who, 
according to the ridiculous suggestions of the people, was, 
in fact, a widow. She was the wife of Ibe late lord 
Latimer ; and was considered as a woman offnscretion and 
virtue. Sh^ had already paissed the meridian of life, and 
managed this capricious tyrant's temper with prudence and 
success. 
StiU, however, the king's severity Vo Vi\% %\3\3^ie.cX& c.wv- 
tiaued as fierce as ever. For some V\m^ Vvt^ \va^ "^^^ 
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incommoded by an ulcer in his leg ; the pain of wlddtf 
added to his corptilence, and other inlirmitiesy increased 
his natural irrascibility to such a degree, that scarce any of 
his domestics approached him without terror. It was not 
to be expected, therefore, that any who ^differed fn» 
him iu opmion, should, at this time particularly, hope for 
IKirdou. Though his health was declining apace, yet hii 
implacable cruelties were not the less frequent. Hit re 
sentments were diffused indiscriminately to all ^ at one tine 
a protestant, and at another a catholic, each was the object of 
his severity. The duke of Norfolk, and his sod, the earl of 
Surry, were the last who felt the injustiee of the tyraafs 
groundless suspicions. The duke wIeis a: nobleman who bad 
served the king ^witk talents and fidelity ; his son \n& a * 
young man of the moat promising hc^jies, who excelled in all 
the military exercises which were then in requent; be en- 
couraged the fine arts by his practice and exaippie; and 
was among the first who broifght our laaguage, in poetrj, 
to any degree of refinement. He celebnit^ £e fair Genl< 
dina in some of his sonnets, and mamtained her loperior 
beauty m all places of public contention.- He bad,, Imw- 
ever, dropt some expressions of resentment against the king*! 
ministers, upon bemg displaced from the govermnent of 
Boulogne ; and the whole . family was become obooxioiii 
from the late incontinency of Catherine Howard, the queen, 
who was executed. From^ these motives, therefore, private 
ordera'were given to arrest the father and son ; and accord- 
ingly they were Arrested both on the same day, and confined 
to the Tower. Surry being a commoner, his tiiai was the 
more expeditious. The duchess dowager of Richmond, 
Surry's own sister, was among the number of his accusen; 
and Sir Richard Southwell also, his most intimate friend^ 
<;harged him with infidelity to the king. Surry denied 
this, aud challenged his accuser to single combat. This fa- 
vour was refused him, and it was alledged that he had quar- 
tercd the arms of Edward the confessor on his escutcheon, 
which aloiie was sufficient to convict him of aspiring to the 
crown. To this lie could make no reply ; and, indeed, any 
answer wouM have been needless; for parliament and 
juries, during this reign, seem to be guided only by the will 
of the crown. TJiis young nobleman was, therefore, con- 
demned for high treason, notwithstanding his eloquent and 
sfjirited defence; aad the sentfence "waa sooibl ^\.«t e.T.«&\sXft^ 
^poa him on Toiver-faill. In the meau time l\ie ^v^ba «a 
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deavoured to mollify the king by letters and submissiont : 
but the monster's hard heart was nurely subject to tender 
impressions. The parliament meeting on the four- 
teentb day of January, a bill of attainder was found . '^ 
against the duke pf NorfoH^ ; as it was thought he ^^^* 
could not so easily have been convicted pn a fair hearing by 
his peers. Tlie aeatb warrant was made out, and inunedi- 
ately, sent to the lieutenant of the Tower. The duke prt-. 
pared for death ; the following morning was to be his last ; 
vut an event of greater consecjuencjc to the kingdom inter- 
vened» and prevented his execution. 

The king had been for some time approaching fast to- 
wards his end ; and M tho^e about his person plainly saw 
that his speedy death was inevitable. The disorder m his 
leg was now grown extremely. painful: and this, added to 
his monstrous corpt]ileypy, which rendered him unable to 
stir, made hkn mor^ furious than a chained lion. He had 
been ever stem and severe; he was now outrageous. In 
this state |he had continued for near four years before his 
death, the terror of all, and the tormentor of bunself ; his 
courtiers having no inclii^tion to make an enem^ of him, 
as they were more ardently employed in conspiring the 
death of each other. In this manner, therefore, he "was 
suffered to struggle, without any of his domestics having tiie 
courage to warn him of his approaching endf as more thtn 
once during this reign, peri^ons had been executed for fore« 
telling >the death of the khig. At l^st, Sir Anthony Denny 
bad courage to disclose to him this dreadful seerat ; and, 
contrary to. his usual custom, he received the tidings with 
an expression of resigtmtion. Hiji anguish and remorse 
were at this time greater than can be expessed ; be desired 
that Cranmer might be sent for; bQt before that prelate 
could arrive, he was speechless. Granmer desired him to 
give some sign of his dying in the* faith of Christ; be 
soueezed his hand, and immediately expired, after »rrigu 
Of thirty-seven years and nine months, in the fifty- 
sixth year of his age*. Some kings have beMi tyrantf r^^* 
from contradictk>n and revolt; some from being ^^^' 
mnled by fovourites; and some from ji spirit of party : 
but Henry was cruel frimi a depraved disposition alone; 
cruel in government, cruel in religion, and cruel in hit 
family. 
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CHAFFER XXIV. 

BDWABD VI. 

A. P. 11546— 1553. 

H.BNRY the Eighth was succeeded on the throne 
ouly son Edward the Sixth, now in the ninth yeai 
age. The late king in his will, fixed the majority 
prince at the completion of his eighteenth year ; and 
mean time appointed sixteen executors of his will, to 
, during the minority, he entrusted the goveninient of tl 
and kingdom, the duke of Somerset, as protector, 
placed at their head. 

The protector, in his schemes for advancing the r 
tion, had always recourse to the couusels of Ci'anuiei 
being a man of moderation and prudence, Mas averse 
lent clianges, and determined to bring over the ]>e< 
insensible innovations. A committee of bishops and 
had been appointed by a council to frame a liturgy 
service of the church : and this work was executed >vii 
moderation, precision, and accuracy. A law was a 
acted, permittiug 'priests to niarry ; the ceremony 
ricular confession, though not abolished, was left at 
cretion of the people, who were not displeased at bcin 
from the spiritual tyranny of their instructors; the d 
of the real presence was the last t^net of popery tl 
wholly abandoned by the people. However, at lai 
only this, but all thp principal opinions and practice^ 
Catholic religion, contrary to what the Scripture aui 
wer^ abolished; and the reformation, such as we 1 
was almost entirely completed in England. \ 
* ' these innovations the people and clergy in 
'^' acquiesced ; and Gardiner and Bonner being t 
persdns whose opposition was thought of any weigh 
sent to the Tower, and threatened with the king's 
displeasure in case of disobedience. 

For all these acts the protector gained great applai 
popularity; but his enemies were numerous in pro 
to his exaltation. Of all the ministers of that tini< 
council, Dudley, earl of Warwick, was the most 
;jj»bi2iou5, and unprincipled. Resolved, ut any r 
possess the principal place under tV\e V\»^, V\^ <i^ 
ff'J^nt means were to be used iu accYuuVa^Xv, ^mi^ 
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he most exorbitant views under the fuirest appearances* 
laving associated liimsclf uitli the earl of Sonthampton, he 
ornied a strong party in the council, who were deterramed 
free tlieniselves from the controul the protector assumed 
ver them. That nobleman was, in fact, now grown ob- 
oxious to a very prevailing party in the kingdom. He was 
ated by the nobles for his supeiior magnificence and power ; 
e was hated by the catholic party for his regard to the 
sfonnation ; he was disliked by many for his severity to his 
rot her: besides the great estate he had rafsed at the ex* 
ence of the church and the crown, rendered him obnoxi- 
DS to all. The palace which he was then building in the 
trand, served also by its magnificence, and still more by 
le unjust methods that were taken to raise' it, to expose 
im to the censures of the public. The parish church of 
t. Mary, with three bishops' houses, were pulled down to 
imish ground and materials for the structure.' 

He was soon aftenvards sent to the Tower, ana the chief 
rticle of which he was accused, was his usurpation of the 
ovemment, and the taking all power into his own hands : 
ad others oi a slighter tint were added, but none of them 
»uld be said to amount to' high treason. In cojiscquence of 
re8e> a bill of attainder was preferred against him in the 
ouse of lords; but Somerset contrived, for tliis time, to 
>ude the rigour of their sentence, by having previously, on 
is knees, confessed tlie charge before the members of the 
[HiuciL In consequence of this confession, he was deprived 
f all his offices and goods, together with a great part of 
is landed estate, which was forfeited to the use of the 
rowu. This fine on his estate was soon after remitted by 
le king, and Somerset once more» contrary to the expecfca* 
en of all, recovered his liberty. He was even readmitted 
ito the cotnicil; happy for him if his ambition had not re- 
ived with his security. 

In fact, he could not help now and then bursting out into 
ivectives against the king and government, which were 
aickly carried to his secret enemy the earl of Warwick, 
bo was now become duke of Northumberland. As he 
as surrounded with that nobleman's creatures, they took 
ire to reveal all the designs which they had themselves first 
iggested ; and Somerset soon found the fatal effects of his 
val's resentment. He was, by NoTl\kum\je?toa.^*^wftc- 
aad, arrested with many more accused olVi^^^'^V^' 
fUMs; Mad mfs, with hjs wife, the ducVi«n> i^o\rcL >»» 
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-piisoB. He was now ■ accused of having tonwd a de> 
fign to raise an insurrection in the North ; of attacking tk 
train bands on a muster-day; of plotting to secure tbe 
Tower, and to excite a rebellion w London. These clmgei 
he strenuously denied ; but he confessed that he had laid i 
project for murdering North uniberland^ Northampton, ssd 
(Pembroke, at a banquet, which was to be given then bv 
lord PagcL He was soon after brought to a trial bdoR 
the Marquis of Winchester, who sat as high steward ontke 
occasion, with twenty-seven peers more, including Ns^ 
thumberlaud, Pembroke, and Northampton, who were st 
once his judges and accusers; and being found goiltv, 
brought to the scaffold on Tower-hill, where he iqppesred 
withodt the least emotion, in the midst of a vast concoone 
of the populace, by whom he was beloved. He spoke to 
them with great composure, protesting that he had alwavs 
promoted the service of the king, and the interests of tise 
religion, to the best of bb power. The .people atteited 
their belief of what be said, by crying out, *' It is most 
true." An universsd tumult was beginning to take fdacf* 
but Somerset desiring them to be still, and not intemipt bis 
last meditations, but to join with him in praryer, he hid 
down his head, and submitted to the stroke of the ex- 
ecutioner. 

In the mean-time, Nortliamberiand had long aimed itt 
the first authority ; and the infirm state of the kuig^s healtk 
opened alluring, prospects to his ambitiou. *fie represented 
to that young prince, that hb sisters, Mary and Elixabetk, 
who were appointed by Henry's will to succeed, in failure 
of direct lieirs to the crown, had been both declared illc- 
gitimaie by parliament ; that the queen of Scots, his aunt, 
stood excludeti by the king's will, and being an alien, also, 
lost all right of succeeding; and as the three princesses 
were thus legally excluded, the succession naturally de« 
volved to the marchioness «f Dorset, whose next heir vrds 
the lady Jane Grey, a lady every way accomplished for go- 
vernment, aa well by the charms of her person as tlie virtues 
and acquirements of her miiid. The king, who had long 
submitted to all the politic views of this designing minister, 
agreed to have the successioii submiHed to co«incil, where 
Korthutaiberiaad had influence soon after to procure an easy 
concurrence. 
In die meaa-titm, as the kins^^s \iea\lVi Acc\Vnfc^»\v»VwiX 
«« was t0 stcun tbe inteittata ol tW inaxf\ji\s «l \>qicm^ 
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lady Jane Grey, by procuring for liim the title 6l 
uffolk, which was lately became extinct. Having 
yeil this nobleman, heathen proposed a match be- 

fourth son lonl Guildford Dudley, and the lady 
', w hose interests he had been at so much pains to 
and he married his own daughter to lord Hastings 
ossibk pomp and festivity. Mean-while, £dwanl 

to languish ; and several fatal symptoms of a coo- 
began to aj^pear^ an<l it was remarked by smne, 
lealth was visibly seen to decline, from the time 
Dudle\s were brought about his person. The 
of Northumberland might have justly given some 

suspicion ; and his moving all, except his' own 
f from about the king, still farther increased the 
>f the people. Northumberland, however, was no 
sy at their murmurs : he was assiduous in his at- • 
upon the king, and professed the most anxious 
for his safety ; but still drove fonvard his darling 
I transferring the succession to his own daughter- 

ung king was pu| into the bands of an ignorant wo- 
» very confidently undertook his cure. After the 
r medicines, all the bad symptoms increased to a 
lent degree; he felt a difficulty of speech and 
; his pulse failed, his l^;s swelled, his co- jig 
me livid, and many other symptoms appear- . A»' 
approaching end. He expired at Green- 
he sixteenth year of his age, and the seventh of Ids 
itly regretted by all, as his early virtues gave a pro- 
ie continuance of a liappy reign. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

MARY. 
A. D. 1563—1558. ' 

le death of Edward, two candidattes put hi thek 
IS to the crown; Mary, Henry's daughter by 

of Arragon, relying on the justness of her cause; 

Jane Grey, bemg nominated in the late young 
I, and' upon the support of the duke oC Nortlium- 
her fatber-ijj-law. Mary was %U«ft^>j Xsv^^NXA 
pish superstitions, having beeu- \>i«dL x^v '*2emwv^ 
, aad having been e'ven taudit to V^^ ^^^^ 
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dom to t denial of belief. As sW had lived in coDtmual 
restraint, tbe mras reserved and gloomy: she bad^ era 
during the life of her father, the resolution to mamhun 
ber sentiments, and refused to comply with his new initi- 
tutions. Her leal had rendered ber furious. On tbe other 
hand, Jane Grey was strongly attached to the refomien; 
and though yet but sixteen^ her judgment bud attained to 
such a degree of maturity^ as few have been found to pos- 
sess. AH historians agree, that the solidity of her under- 
standing, improved by continual application, tendered lief 
the wonder of the age. But she was in a great measare 
ignorant of all the transactions in her favour, and was struck 
tvith equal grief and surprise when she received intelligeoce 
of them. Sne shed a flood of tears, appeared inconeolsble, 
and it was not without the utmost difficulty that she yielded 
to the entreaties of Northumberiand, and the duke her k- 
then Orders were given, also, for proclaiming her through- 
out the kingdom ; but these were but very remissly obeyed, 
and very coolly received. 

• In the mean-time, Maly, who had retired, upon the news 
of the kuig*s death, to Kenning-hall, in Norfolk, sent cireu- ' 
lar letters to all the j^reat towns and nobility in the kingdom, 
reminding them of her right, and commanding them to pro- 
claim her without delay, and In a little time she was at the 
head of forty thousand men; while the few who attended 
Northumberland, continued so irresolute, that he feared to 
lead them to the encounter. 

Lady Jane, thus finding that all was lost, resigned her 
royalty, which she had held but ten days, with marks of 
real satisfaction, and retired with her mot lier to their own 
habitation. Northumberland also, who found that it whs 
impossible to stem the tide of popidar op(>ositioii, attempted 
to quit the kingdom; but be was prevented by the ban<l.of 
pensioner guards, who infonned him that he must stay lojus- 

. tify their conduct in being led out against tlH'ir lawful so- 
vereign. Thus circumvented on all sides, he delivered 
himself up to Mary, and was soon aflenvartls executed in a 
siimmary way. ScHntence was altM pronounced as^uinst lady 
Jane and lord Guildford, but without any intention, for tlie 
present, of putting it in execution. 

Mary now entered London, and with very little effusion 
ef b)oad, saw herself joyfully proelaimed, wkI \)eaceably 

^ft/ed on tbe throne. This was -a IVAV\ei\\\« ytcv^V^cv^ \vbx 
«fe7 was morose, and a bigot ; slie vf5i% kw\n^v\ u^ ixNs 
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their (oTmer power, to the clerf^; aiid thus once more 
iToive the kingdom in all the 'horrors it had just 
eed Irom. The bishops^ Gardiner, Tonstal, Day, Heath, 
Vesey, ¥rho had been confined, or suffered fosses for 
catholic opinions during the late reigns, were taken from 
n, reinstated in their sees, and their former sentences 
lied. A parliament, which the queen called soon after^ 
le blow repealed all the statutes with regard to re- 
I, which had passed during the reign of her predeces- 
so that the national religion was again placed on the 
footilig on which it stood at the death of Henry the 
th. 

hile religion was thus turning to its primitiye abuses, the 
a's ministers, who were willing to strengthen her power 
catbotic iilUance, had been some time looking out for 
»par consort ; and pitched upon Philip, prince of Spain, 
ii the celebrated Charles the Fifth. In order to avoid 
iisagreeable remonstrances from the people, the articles 
larriage were drawn as favourable as possible to the 
&sts and honour of England ; and this in some measure 
d their clamours ; vet their discontents rose to the pitch 
insurrection, h«uied by Sir Thomas Wyat ; who being 
I prisoner, was condemned and executed with some of 
riiierents. 

It what most excited tlie compassion of the people was, 
execution of lady Jane Grey, and her husband lord 
iford ]>udley, who were involved in the punishment, 
;h not in the guilt, of this insurrection. ' Two days 
Wyat was apprehended, lady Jane and lier husband 
ordered to prepare for death. Lady Jane no way 
ised at the message, bore it with heroic resK>lution ; 
being mformed that slie had three days to prepare, 
ed displeased at so long a delay. On the day ol her 
ition, her husband desired permission to see her; but 
ihe refused, as • she knew parting would be too tender 
nr fortitude to withstand. The place at first designed 
heir execution was without the Tower; but their 
ty, youth, and innocence, being likely to raise an 
rection, orders were given that they should be executed 
the Tower. Lord Dudley was the first who suffered ; 
while the lady Jane was conducting to the place of exe- 
n, she was met by the officers of theTowei ^eiiTvck^^^iNss^*^ 
^eadiess body of her husband slreamiB^ V\^ W^mA> 
ier, to h^ iaterred in the Ton««i cVo^* ^ 
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looked on the corpse for some time without any emo* 
tiou ; and then, with a si^b, desired them to proceed. 
Ou the scaffold she made a speech, iu which she ailedged, 
that her offence was not the having laid her hand upon the 
crown, but the not rejecting it with sufficient constancy ; 
that she had less erred through ambition than filial obedi- 
ence; and she . willingly aceepted deatli as the only aton^ 
ment she could make to the injured state ; and was ready by 
her punishment to shew, that innocence is up plea in cxcose 
lor deeds tlrnt tend to injure the community After speaking 
to this effect, she caused herself to be disrobed by her wo- 
man, and, with a steady, serene countenance, submitted to 
the executioner. 

At the head of those who drove these violent measoies 
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fonvard wef^ Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, and cardsntl 
Pole, who was now returned from Italy. Pole, who was 
nearly allied to the royal family, had always conscientiously 
axlhercd to the catholic religion, and had incurred Heniy's 
displeasure, not only by refusing to assent to hb measores, 
but by writing against him. It was for tliis adherence that 
he was cherished by the pope, and now sent over to Eng- 
land as legate from the holy see. (^ardiner was a man 
of a very different character; bis chief aim was to please 
tlie reigning prince ; and he had shewn already many in- 
stances of his prudent conformity. A persecution, therefore, 
bcg^n by the martyrdom of Hooper, bishop of Gloucester, 
and Rogers, prebendary of St. Paul's. Tlufy were examined 
by comniissioners appointed by the queen, witii the chan- 
cellor at tiie head of them. 

Saunders and Taylor, two other clergymen, whose zeal 
had been distinguished in carrying on tlie relormatioQf 
were the next who suffered. Bonner, bishop of London, 
bloated without restraint; and seemed to take a pleasure 
iu the pams of the unhappy sufferers ; while the queen, by 
her letters, exhorted him to pursue the pious work with- 
out pity or interruption. Soon after, in obedience to 
her commands, Ridley, bishop of London, and the vene- 
rable Latimer, bishop of Worcester, were condemned to- 
gether. Ridley had been one of the ablest champions for 
the reformation ; his piety, learning, and solidity of judg- 
ment, were admired by his friends, and dreaded by his 
enemies. The niglit before his execution, he invited the 
mayor of Oxlord and hb wife to see Vuia; *<axA ^nWyw \ttv 
hebeld them melUd ia tears^ be VuinaeVl ^^^x^eaxf^^ ^\Nt 
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unmoved, inwardly supported and comforted in that hour 
of ai^ony. When lie was brought to the stake to be bumt^ 
be found his old friend Latimer there before him. Of alt 
the prelates of that age, Latimer was the most remarkable 
for his unaffected piety, and the simplicity of his manners. 
He had never learned to flatter in courts ; and his open re- 
buke was dreaded by the great. His sermons, which re- 
main to this day, shew that he had much learning, and 
inuch wit ; and there is an air of sincerity running through 
them, not to be found elsewhere. When Ridley began to 
comfort his ancient friend, Latimer, on his part, was as 
ready to return the kind office. " Be of good cheer, bro- 
ther,'' cried he, " we shall this day kindle such a torch in 
England, as, I trust in Grod^ shail never be extinguished.'' 
A furious bigot asc*ended to preach to them and the people, 
while the fire was preparing: and Ridley gave a most 

' serious atteodoa to his discourse. No way distracted by 
Ibe preparations abo^t him, he heard him to the last ; and 
then told him, that he wias ready to answer all that he had 
preached upon, if be were permitted a short indulgence: 
but this was refused him. At length fire was set to the pile ; 
Lalimelr was soon out of paiki, but Ridley continued to suffer 
much longer, his legs being consumed before the fue reached 
his vitals. ^ 

Archbishop Granmer's death . followed soon after, and 
•truck the whole nation with horror. His love of life had 
formerly pi^vailed. In an unguarded moment he was ior 
duced to sign a paper condemning the reformation ; and now 
his enemies, as we are told of the devil, after having ren- 
dered him completely wretched, reserved to destroy him. 
Being led to the stake, and the fire beginning to be kindled 
round him, he stretched forth his right hand, and held it in 
the flames till it was consumed, while he frequently cried 
out, in the midst of his sufferings, " That unworthy hand l'"^ 
at the same time exhibiting no appearance of pain ot disor- 
der. When the fire attacked his body he*seenied to be quite 
insensible of his tortures; his mind was occupied wholly 
upon the hopes of a future reward. After his body was de- 
stroyed, his heart was found entire ; an emblem of the con- 
stancy with which he suffered. 

It was computed, ,that during this persecution, two 
luindred and seventy-seven persons a\A\^tvi\ V^ Vvx^»\sr.- 
s/deM those puaished by imprisonmeul, \vueA, wvbi fi«^v8sK» 

iJaas. Amon^ those who suffered \)^ l\te» N«ct«. ^vi^>a\^^ 
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twenty-one clergvnicn, eight lay gentlemen, eigbty-foui 
tradesmen, one hundred husband uieu, fifty-five women, 
and four children. All this was terrible: and yet tbe 
tumporal affairs of the kingdom did not seem to be more 
successful. 

Calais, that had now for above two hundred 
\ \ -J years been in the possession of .the English, ^rasat- 
^^' ' tacked, and by a sudden, unexpected assauh, being 
blocked up on every side, was obliged to capitulate; so 
that ill less than tight days the didie of Guise recovered i 
city that had been in possession of the English since the time 
of Edward the Third, and which he had spent eleven moDtis 
in besieging. This loss fiUeti the whole kingdom with mm- 
murs, and the queen with despair : she was heard to say, 
that when dead, the name of Calais would be found engravea 
on her heart. 

These complicated evils, a mutmuring people, an increas- 
ing heresy, a disdainful husband, and aii unsuccessful war, 
made dreadful depredations en Mary's constitution. She 
began to appear consumptive, and this rendered her miBd 
still more morose aud bigotted. The people now, therefore, 
begun to turn their thoughts to her successor ; and the prin- 
cess Elizabeth come into a greater degree of consideration 
than before. 

Mary had long been in a very declining state of health; 
and having mistaken her dropsy for a pregnancy, she made 
use of an improper regimen, which had increased the dis- 
order. Every reflection now tormented her. The conscir 
ousness of being despised" by her subjects, and the prospects 
of Elizabeth's succession, whom she hated ; all these preyed 
upon her mind, and threw her into a lingering fever, oi 
which she died, after a short and unfortunate reign of five 
years, four months, and eleveu days> in the forty-thurd year 
of her age. 

CHAPTER XXVI. ^ 

ELIZABETH. 
A. D. 1558 — 1602. 

Nothing coula exceed the joy that was diffused among 

the people upon the accession of Elizabeth, who now came 

to the throne without any opposilvou. TV\\« favourite of 

the people, from the beghming, resoVve^ >r^T\ T^\orEBLvK?, 

^^tf church, even while she remaiaed iu V!la«i toxiaVwixsJa ^ 
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a prison ; and how upon coming to the crown, she immedi- 
ately set about it. A parliament soon after completed what 
the prerogative had begun ; act after act was passed in favour 
of the reformation : and, in a single session, that form of re- 
ligion was established which we at present have the happiness 
to enjoy. 

A state of permanent felicity is not to be expected here z. 
and Mary Stuart, commonly called Mary queen of Scots, 
was the ififst person who excited the fears or the resentment 
of Elixabeth. Henry the Seventh had * married his eldest 
daughter, Margaret, to James, king of Scotland, who dying 
left, no issue that came to maturity, except Mary, afterwards 
surnamed 4|ueen of Scots. At a very early age this prin- 
cess,, possessed of every accomplishment pf person and 
ipind, was married to Francis tlie dauphin of France, who 
dying, left her a widow at the age of nineteen. Upon the 
death of Francis, Mary, the widow, still seemed disposed 
to keep up the title ; but finding herself exposed to the 
persecution of the dowager queen, who now began to take 
the lead in France, she returned home to Scotland, where 
she found the people strongly impressed with the reforming 
principles of the times. A difference in religion between 
the sovereign and the people is ever productive of bad 
effects. Mary cotrid not but regard the manners of tlie re- 
formed clergy, who now bore sway among the Scots, with 
a mixture of tidicule and liatred ; while thev looked on the 
gaitiesand levities which she introduced, with abhorrence,' 
and resentment. Their mutual jealousy every day grew 
stronger ; ^thc clergy waited only for some indiscretion m 
the qiieen to Hy out into open opposition ; which she soon 
gave them. 

Mary, upon her return; had married the earl of Darnley ; 
a weak and ignorant man ; violent, \et variable in his enter- 
prizes ; insolent, yet credulous, aiul easily governed by flat- 
terers. She soon, therefore, began to convert her adniira-^ 
tion into disgust; and Darnley, enraged at her increasing 
coldness, pointed his vengeance apjainst every person lie 
sup}>osed the cause of this change in her sentiments and he- 
haviour. There was then iu the court one David Rizxio, 
the son of a musician at Turin, himself a musician, wLoni 
Mary took into her confidence. She consulted luiw cvv 'aIL 
occasions; no favours could be obtained buVbs \\\?i'\\\Vi\vL^'?»^\Wi^ 
and all suitors were first obliged to gam ^\xiao \q \\\^vc \w 
iierest^ bj^ presents or hy flattery. U vi^ c^&^ Va ^^x«o»s5 
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a mau of Daniley's jealous temper, that Rizno wts thi I 
person who had estranged the queeo'i affections from hin. I 
He soon, therefore, consulted some of the lords of hi 
party, who accompanying him into the (pieen's apaitmnt, 
where Rixzio then was, dragged him into the antidnnbcr, 
where he was dispatched with fifty-six wounds ; the vs- 
happy princess continuing bar faunentmtlons, while tkf 
were perpetrating their horrid intent. Bekig infonnei 
however, of his fate, Mary at once dried her lean, ad 
said slie would weep no more, for' she would aowtUnk 
of revenge. 

She therefore concealed her reaentment, and so far in- 
posed upon Damley her husband, that he put himself mder 
her protection, and soon alter attended her to Ediri)areh» 
where he was told the place "would be favourable to ni 
declining health. Mary lived in the palace of Holyrood- 
house ; but as the situation of that place was low, and the 
concourse of persons about tlie court might disturb hin is 
his present infirm state, she fitted up an apartment for bin 
in a solitary house at some distance, called the Kirk of 
Field. Mary there gave liim marks of kindness and at- 
tachment ; she conversed cordially .with him, and she h; 
some nights in a room under him. It was on the aintli 
of February that she told him she would pass that night 
in the palace, because the marriage of one* of her semmts 
was to be there celebrated in her presence. But about 
two o'clock in the morning the whole city was^much alarm- 
ed at hearing a great noise ; tlie house in which Damkj 
lay was blown up with gunpowder. His dead body irai 
found at some distance in a neighbouring field, but with- 
out any marks of violence or contusion. No doubt could 
be entertained but that Damley was murdered; and thege- 
neral suspicion fell upon Bothwcll, a person lately taken 
into Mary's fuvour, who, though accused of being stained 
with the husband's blood, and universally odious to the 
people, had the boldness, while Mary was on her way 
to Stirling, on a visit to her son, to seize her at the liead 
of a body of eight hundred horse, and to carry her to 
Dunbar, where he forced her to yield to his purposes. It 
was then thought by the people that the measure of bis 
crimes was complete; ai^d tliat he who was supposed to 
kil) the que€.i*8 husband, and to \\ave oUeteid N\oWcice to 
Iter person, ctuld expect no nicrc^ ; bvxX. V\\^^ \«i«ife ^Vn^dor 
«/ upon finding, iostead of c\\BgTace» vWV 'B^Wixi^iX v 
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1 into more than former favour ; and, to crown all» that 
as married to Mary, having divorced his own wife to 
are this union. 

lis was a fatal alliance to Mary; and the people were 
wound up by the complication of her guilt, to pay very 
deference to lier authority. An association was form- 
hat took Mary prisoner, and sent her into confine- 
: to the castle of Lochleven, situated in a lake of that 
% where she suffered all the severities of an unkind 
er, and an upbraiding conscience,- with a feeling heart. 
y, however, by her channs and promises, engaged a 
1^ gentleman, one George Douglass, to assist her in 
)ing, and this he effected, by conveying her in disguise 
small boat rowed by himseU a-shore. And the news of 
enlargement being spread aWoad, all the loyalty of the 
)le seemed to revive, and in a few days she saw herself 
le head 6( six thousand men. • But a battle was fought 
^angside, near Glasgow, which was entirely decisive 
ist her, and now being totally rumed, she fled south- 
Is from the field of battle with great precipitation, and 
t^ with a few attendants, to the borders otEng- 
, where she hoped for protection from Elizabeth, . 'a * 
she, instead of protecting, ordered her to be put 
confinement, treating her, however, with all proper marks 
>spect. 

le was accordingly sent to Tutbury castle, in the county 
afford, and put under the custody of the earl of Shfews- 
; where she hpd hopes given her of one day coming 
favour, and that unless her own obstinacy prevented, 
iccommodation might at last take place. The duke 
■Norfolk was the Only peer who enjoyed the highest 
of nobility in E igland ; and the qualities of his mind 
^ponded to his high station. Beneficent, affable, ahd*" 
rous, he had acquired the affections of the people; 
y<et, from his moderation, he had never alarmed the 
fisy of the sovereign. He was at this time a wi- 
IT, and being of a suitable -age to espouse fhe queen of 
s, her own attractions, as well as his interests, made 
desirous of the match. Elizabeth, however, dreaded such 
liuion, and the duke was soon after made prisoner 
sent to the Tower. Upon his TeleasemeiiV.lxoYEL\.V\fi\NK.%> 
\frojects were set on foot by the ^^lemves o\ \>afc iJ^^^x^ 
be reformed religion, secretly tomenU^ Vj ^^^"^"S?^' 
rument in the court oj Rome, aad tVie XnaVvo^ ^ ^'^^ 
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Mar\-'s minister in Engltnd. It was concerted by tbeiiy 
that Norfolk should renew his designs upon Mary, and nme 
\wT to the, throne, to which it is probable lie was prompted 
by passion as well as interest; and this nobleman enteriog 
into their schemes, he, from being at first only ambitioos, 
ROW became criminal. His servants were brought to make 
a full confession of their master's guilt; and the bishop 
of Ross, soon after, finding the whole discovered, did not 
scruple to confirm their testimony. The duke was instantly 
committed to the Tower, and ordered to prepare for hu 
trial. A jury of twenty-five peers unanimously passed sen- 
tence upon him ; and the queen, four months after, relac- 
tantly signed the warrant for his execution. He died with 
great calmness and constancy ; and though he cleared him- 
self of any disloyal intentions against tlie queen's authority, 
he acknowledged the justice of the sentence by which he 
suffered. 

These conspiracies served to prepare the way for Mary's 
ruin, whose great misfortunes proceeded rather from the 
violence of her friends, than the malignity of her enemies. | 
Elizabeth's ministers had long been waiting for some signal 
instance, of the captive queen's enmity, which they could 

easily convert into treason; and this was not long 
' / wanting. About this time one John Ballard, a 

popisli priest who had been bred in the English se- 
minary at Rheims, resolved to compass the deatli of the 
queen, whom he considered as the enemy of his religion; 
and with that gloomy resolution came over to England io 
the disguise of a soldier, with the assumed name of Captain 
Fortescue. He bent his endeavours to bring abolit at once 
the project of an assassination, an Insurrection, and an in- 
vasion. The first person he addressed himself to was An- 
thony Babington, of Dethick, in the county of Derby, a 
young gentleman of good family, and possessed of a very 
pleiitiful fortune. This person had long been remarkable 
>or liis 2€al in the catholic cause, and in particular for his 
attachment to the captive queen. lie therefore came readily 
into the plot, and procured the concurrence and assistance 
of some other associates in this dangerous undertaking. 
Tlie next step was, to apprise Mary of the conspiracy formed 
in lier favour, and this they effected, by conveying their* 
Jetters to her by means of a brcNser, \\\\o sv\\^^\\^^ vW \^mVs 
»;/>// a/e, tbroii^b.a chink ii\ the waW o\ Wx w^^x\v\\tw\. \v 
fAcse Babington inioxxmA lier ot a ^eV\«Tv \m<\\c>t «. t^w^ 
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, the plan of an insurrection at home, the scheme for 

very, and Ihe conspiracy for assassiualiug the usur- 

iix noble gentlemen, as he termed them, all of them 

ate friends, who, from the zeal which they bore the 

; cause, and her majesty's service, would undertake 

fical execution. To these Mary replied, tjiat she ap- 

highly of the design ; that I lie gentlemen might ex- 

the rewards which it should be ever in her power to 

and that the death of Elizabeth was a necessary cir- 

nee, previous to any further attempts, either for her 

^ OX the intended insurrection. 

plot being thus ripe for exccu JOn, and the evidence 
the conspirators iacontesiiblo, Walsinghani, who was 
y informed of all, resolved to suspend their punish 
) longer. A warrant was ' accordingly issued out for 
rehending of Babington, and the rest of the conspira- 
ho endeavoured to keep themselves concealed. But 
ire soon discovered, thrown into prison, and brought 
Fourteen were condemned an^i executed, seven of 
iied acknowledging their crime- 
execution of these wretched, men only prepared the 
• one of still greater importance, in which a captive 
vas to submit to the unjust decisions of those who had 
it, but that of power, to condemn her. Accordingly 
lis^on was issued to forty peers, with five judges, or 
jor part of them, to try and pass sentence upon 
daughter and heir of James the Fifth, king of Sct)t- 
comnionly called queen of Scots, and dowager of 

ty-six of tliese commissioners arriving at |^ " 
jile of Fotheringay, presented her with a ico/v 
rom Elizabeth, commanding lier to submit 
lal for her late conspiracy. The principal charge 
her was urged by Serjeant Gaudy, who arccused her 
lowing, approving, and coiiseuting to Babinglon's ccm- 
This charge was supported by Babini^lon's confcs- 
id by the copies which were taken of their corrc- 
ice, in which her approbation of the queen's murder 
3ress1y declared. 

tever mi^ht have been this queen's ' offences, it is 
that her treatment was very severe. She desired to 
jw possession of such notes as s\\e \\^^ \siiV^w ^^ce.^^x'^- 
her trial; but this was refused Y\et. ^\\^ ^e«vdxA<te 
>/ her protest; but her request wa^ tv^iV cciW^\< 
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witli : biie even solicited an advocate to plead her cause 
a.^rain^t so many learned la^ryers as had undertaken to urge 
lu'r accusations, but all her demands were rejected; aodj 
iifter an adioumment of some days, sentence of death was 
pronounced against her in the Star-chamber, in Westminster, 
al) the commissionerar except two beuig present. 

Whether Elizabeth' was really sincere in her apparent 
reluctance to execute Mary is doubtful. Certainly there 
were great arts used by the courtiers to determine her to 
the side of severity ; as they had every thing to fear from 
the resentment of Mary, in case she ever succeeded to the 
throne. . Accordingly, the kiagdom was now* filled with 
rumours of plots, treasons, and insurrections ; and the queen 
was continually kept in alarm by fictitious dangers. She, 
therefore, appeared to be in great terror and p€rplexit]f; 
she was observed to sit much alone, and to mutter to herself 
half sentences, im'porting the difficulty and distress to which 

. she was reduced. In this situation, she one day called her 
secretary, Davison, whom she ordered to draw out secretly 
the warrant for Mary's execution, informing hini, that she 
intended to keep it by her, in ca&e; any attempt should be 
made for the delivery of that princess. She signed the 
warrant, and then commanded it to be carried to^e chan- 
cellor to have the seal affixed to it. Next morning, how- 
ever, she sent two gentlemen successively to desire that Da- 
- vison would not go to the chancellor, until she should see 
him ; but Davison telling her that the warrant had been pi- 
ready sealed, she seemed displeased at his precipitation. Da- 
vison, who, probably, wished himself to see the sentence ex- 
ecuted, laid the affair before the coi^ncil, who unanimously 
resolved that the warranto should be immediately put into 
execution, and promised to justify Davison to the queen. 
Accordingly the fatal instrument was delivered to Beale, who 
summoned the noblemen to whom it was directed, namely, 
tlie earls of Shrewsbury, Derby, Kent, and Cumberland, and 
these together set out for Fotheringay-castle, accompanied 
by two executioners. 

Mary, on their arrival^ was ordered to prepare for death 
by eight o'clock next morning, when she dressed herself 
iu a rich habit of silk and velvet, which she had reserved 
for this solemn occasion. Thomas Aqdrews, the under- 
sheriff of the county, tlicn infonned her, that the hour was 
comr, and that he must attend \\er lo tVie ^\^ce o\ fe^tc>\>\a\!i* 

S/je replied, that she was read^ ; wd VMd\u%\vftx s»^x^7ffi\ 
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she proceeded, supported b}* hvo of Ler guards* 
3\vcd the sheriff with a serene, composed as|)ect> 
Mi veil of liiieii on her head, and in her hand a cruci* 
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en passed into another hall, the nob.emen and the 
)ing before, and Melvil, her master of the house- 
aring up her train, where was a scaffold erected 
Ted willi black. As soon as site was seated, Beale 
read the warrant for her execution. Then Fletcher, 
TeterboroHgh, standing without the rails, repeated 
hortation, which she desired him to forbear, as she 
ly resolved to die in the catliolic veligion. The 
i crowded with sj^cclators, who beheld lier with pily 
ess, while her beauty, though dimmed by age 
tion, gleamed through her sufferings, and was still 
le in this fatal moment. Tiie two exenitiouers 
and asking Iter pardon, she said she forgave them, 
he authors of her deaths as freely as she hoped 
ss from her Maker, and, then once more made a 
rolestation of her innocence. Her eyes were then 

with a linen handkerchief; and she laid herself 
Ihout any fear or trepidation. Then reciting a 
lid' re}K*atihg a pious ejaculatioH, her head was 
'oni her body at two strokes, by the executioner, 
'mplatiiig the contentions of mankind, we find 
v€)r both sides culpable ; Mary, w1k> was stairKxl 
les tliat deserved punishment, was put to death by 
• wiio had no just pretensions to inflict punishment 
[ual. 

mean time Philip, king of Spain, who had long 
I the destruction of England, now began to put his 

into execution. The )>er|>etual object of his 
\vas, to support the catholic religion, and exter- 
le reformation. Tlie revolt of his subjects in the 
ids still more inflamed his resentment against the 
as they had encouraged and assisted the revolters. 
therefore, for some time, been making preparations 

England by a powerfuV invasion ; and now every 
his vast, empire resounded with the noise of ar- 
and every art was used to levy supplies. Tlie 
)f Santa Crocc, a sea officer of great reputation and 
e, it as destined iu comm?ind 1\k Ue<i\, vA\\^ ^^axv- 
I hundred anr/ thirty vessds oi d ^yc^lV^^x €yi.^ >\\i^\v 
jad been hillicrto well ifi Evwovvc. 'YVv^ l\v^^R. ^ 

M J 
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Parma, was to conduct the laod forces, twenty thoBsand of 
whom where on board the fleet, and thirty-four thousand 
more were asisembled hi the Netherlands, ready to be trans- 
ported into England; no doubt being entertained of this 
fleet's success, it was ostentatiously stiled the iBvincibie 
Armada. 

Nothing could exceed the terror and consternation which 
all ranks of people felt in England upon news of this terri- 
ble Armada being under sail to invade them. — A fleet of 
not above thirty ships of war, and those very small in^ com-* 
parison, was all that was to oppose it by sea ; and as for re- 
sisting byi land,^that was supposed to be impossible, as the 
Spanish army was composed ol men well disciplined, and 
long inured to danger ; but although the En»lish fleet was 
nmch inferior in number and size of shipping to that of the 
enemy, yet it > was mucli more manageable, the dexterity, 
and courage of the mariners being greatly superior. Lord 
Howard of Effingham, a man of great courage and capacity, 
as lord Admiral, toek on him the command of the oavy. 
Drake, Hawkins, and Forbibhcr, the most renowned seamen 
in Eufope, served under him ; while a sn^all squadron, con- 
sisting of forty vessels, English and Flemish,, commanded l)y • 
lord Seymour, lay off Dunkirk, in order to intercept the 
<luke of Panna. This was the preparation made by the 
English, while all the protestant powers of Europe regarded 
this enterprise as the critical event wiiicli was to decide ioi 
over the fate of their religion. v , 

In the mean time, while the S|)^ish Armada was pre- 
paring to sail, the admiral Santa Croce died, as likewise the 
vice-admiral Paliano ; and the command of the expedition 
was given to the duke de Medina Sidonia, a person utterly 
inexperieiK-ed in sea affairs. But some other accidents also 
contributed to their failure. Upon leaving the port of 
Lisbon, the Armada next day met with a violent tempest, 
which sunk some of the smallest of their shipping, and 
obliged the fhet to put back into harbour. After some 
time spent in refilling, they again put to sea ; where they 
took a fisherman, who gave them tlie intelligence that the 
English fleet, hearing of the dispersion of the Armada in a 
storm, was retired back to Plymouth harbour, and most 
of the mariners discharged. From this false intellrgcnce, 
/}je Spanish Adm'ira], instead ol ^o\t\?, d\Te.cV\>j \o U\^ coa^jt 
of Flinders, to take in the troops sVaVVon^A V\\t\c, ^jv^ V^ 
>^7^/ been wstmctciK resolved to sa\\ lo YXn^ovyVXa. e^vv^ ^^i 
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shipping laid up in that harbour. But Effingham, 
ish admiral, was very well prepared to receive 
: was just got out of port when he saw the Spanish 
oming in full sail towards him, disposed in the form 
moon, and stretching seven miles from one extre- 
the other. However, the J^nglish admiral, se- 
ly Drake, Hawkins, and Forbisher, attacked tlie 
at a distance, pouring in their broadsides with ad- 
dexterity. They did not chuse to engage the 
ore closely, because they were greatly inferior in 
er of ships, guns, and weight of metal : nor could 
end to board such lofty ships without manifest dis- 
I, However, two Spanish galleons were disabled 
I. As tlie Armada advanced up the channel, the 
till followed and infested their rear; and their fleet 
[y increasing from different ports, they soon 
^mselves in a capacity to attack the Spanish fleet 
rly; and accordingly fell upon them, while they 
!ng shelter in the port of Calais. To increase their 
, Howard took eight of his smaller «hips, and fill- 
with combustible materials, sent them; as if they 
fire-ships,^ one after the other, into the midst of the 
The Spaniards taking them for what they seemed 
mediately took flighty in great disorder ; while the 
profiting by their panic, took or destroyed about 
the enemy. 

as a fatal blow to Spain-: the duke de Medina Sido- 
titles driven to the coast of Zealand, held a council 
1 which it was resolved, that as their ammunition 
fail, as their ships had received great damage, and 
of Parma had refused to venttire his army under 
ection, they should return to Spain by sailing round 
leys, ^ as the winds were contrary to his passa.2:e 
back. Accordingly, they proceeded northward, 
; followed by the English fleet as far as Flambo- 
id, where they were terribly shattered by a storm. 
1 of the ships, having five thousand meii on board, 
rwards cast away on the western isles, and the coast 
d. Of the whole Armada, three and fifty ships 
mcd to Spain in a miserable condition ; and the 
s well as soldiers who remained, only served^ by 
ounts, to intimidate their countT^^meu Vcovsv ^\X^w\\Xr 
nv so dangerous an expedition. 
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From being mvaded, the English in their turn, attkke(f 
tlie Spaniards. Of those who made the most signal figure 
in the depredations upon Spain, was the young earl cf Es- 
sex, a nohlenian of great bravery, generosity, aud g^ 
nius ; and fitted, not only 'for the foremost ranks in war by 
ills valour, but to conduct the intrigues of a court by h» 
eloquence and address. In all the masques which weic 
tlien jierformed, the earl and Elizabeth were generally- I 
coupled as partners; aud although she was almost sixty, I 
and he not half so old, yet the world told her that siie ^ 
was-young, and she was willing to think so. This young 
earl's interests in the queen's affections, as may natarally i 
be supposed, {>ronioted his interests in the state; and lie coo- ^ 
(i-ucted all things at his discretion. But young and kiex* 
perienccd as he*^ was, he at .length began to fancy that tbe 
popularity he possessed, and the flatteries he received, ^rere 
invcu to his merits, and not to his favour. In a debate 
before the cfueen, between him and Burleigh, about the 
1 hoicc of a governor for Ireland, he was so heated iu the 
<u'gunieut that he entirely forgot the duties of civility. He 
turned his back on tl>e queen in k contemptuous manner, 
>vbich so provoked her resentment, that she instantly gave 
iiini a box on the ear. Instead • of recollecting ltin>self, ami 
niaking the submissions due to her sex and station, he 
< lap|w?d his baud to his sword, and swore he would not bear 
such usage even from her father; but even this was over- 
looked by the queen, who re-instated him in her former fa- 
vour, and her partiality seemed to have acquired new force 
from that short interruption of anger and resentment. Tlie ^ 
death also of hi& rival, lord Burleigh, which happenotl' 
shortly after, seemed to confirm his power. At that time 
the earl of Tyrone headed the rebellious natives of Ireland; 
who, not yet thoroughly brought into subjection to the 
Fjiglish, took every opportunity to make incursions upon- 
the more civilized inhabitants, and slew all they were able 
Ui overpower. To subdue these was an enijy'oyment that 
i'-ssex tliought worthy of his ambition ; nor were his enemies 
displeased at thus renioviu!;: a man from court, where be 
«)i>structed all their pfivale aims of preferment. But it ended- 
iji his ruin. 

Instead of a1tac-kini{ tl!e enemy~ in their grand retreat ia 
lA'fcr, he Jed his forces iulo t\\c \>to\\\\cc mI M\iv\ster, 
Jf//,rc he only c.\/jnustc(l hi* slrvu«\\A, -awX \c»*v\\\% c»\»>^\- 
'ijfwy i^^'iiinsta ioo]\\q A\ho subn\\UeA vA \\vs awxvy.xOvx, V> 
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up arms again when he retired. This issue of an en- 
ze, from which much was expected, provoked the 

mostsensiUy; and her anger was still more height - 
by the peevish and impatient letters, which he dailv 

to her and the council. But her resentment against 
vas still more justly let loose, when she found, that 
lit any permission demanded or obtained, he had re- 
i from Ireland to make his complaints to herself in 
1. 

)ugh £lizal)eth was justly offended^ yet ^^ ^ n 
won upon her temper to pardon him. He was ^/r*^^' 
id to continue a prisoner in his own house till 
leen's further pleasure should be known^ and it is pro* 

that the discretion of a few months might have re- 
td him in all his former employments; but the im- 
lity of hu character would not suffer him to wait for 
i¥ redress of what he i considered as wrongs, and the 
's refusing his request to continue him in the possession 
icrative monopoly of sweet wines, which he had long 
id, spurred him to the most violent and guiHy mea- 
Having long built on his great popularity/ %t began 
»e» from the assistance o( the giddy multitude^ that re- 

upon his enemies m the council, which he supposed 
enied him from the throne. His greatest dependeqce 
pon the professions of the citizens of London, whose 
es of religion and government he appeared entirely to 
7e ; and while he gratified the puritans by railing at- 
)vemment of the churchy he pleased the envious, by 
iig the faults of those in power. Among other crimi- 
ojects, the result of blind rage and despair; it was re- 
tjiat Sir Christopher Blount, one of his creatures, 
i, with a choice detachment, possess himself of the pa- 
rtes; that Sir John Davis should seize the Kail, 
uurles ' Davers the guard-chamber, while Essex himself 
1 rush in from the Mews, attended by a body of bis 
ms, into the queen's presence, intreat her to remove his 
IT enemies, to assemble a dew parliament^ and to cor- 
le defects of the present administration, 
ile Essex was deliberating upon tfale manner he should 
d, he received a private note, by which he was 
d to provide for his own safety. He now, therefore, 
ted with his friends touching t\\e ^xftex^wvc^ ^A^^^'t 
«; tbey were destitute o1 arms waA «A\v\SiWv\^\^^^ 
he guards at the palace were dou\AeA» ^o^^-^V^^^ 



Early in the morning of the next day, "he was atlen 
his friends^ the eurls of Rutlaud and Southampton, t\ 
Sandes, Parker, and Mounttagle, . with three hundr 
sons of distinction. The doors of Essex house wen 
diatdy locked, to prevent all strangers from enteriu 
the earl now discovered his scheme for raising the cii 
fully to all the conspirators. In the meantime. Sir 
llaieigh sending a message to Sir Ferdinamlo Corgt 
officer had a conference with him in a boat on the 'J 
lind there discovered all their proceedings. ' 'I'lie 
Essex, who now saw that all was to be hazarJod, r 
to leave his house, and to sally forth to 'make an ii 
lion in the city. But he had made a very wrong esti 
expecting that popularity alone would aid him in 
danger; he issued out with about two hundred fo 
arjned only with swords; and in his passage to t 
he was joined by the earl of Bedford and lord Cr 
As he passed through the streets, he cried aloud, 
the queen ! for the queen ! a plot is laid for my life 
ing to engage the populace to rise ; but they had i 
orders from the mayor to keep within their hoi 
that he was not joind by a single persour In this i 
attended by a few of his followers, the rest having p 
retired, he made towards the river ; and taking a b 
rived once more at Essex-house, where he began t 
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liim in all liis disgraces. He was terrified by the remoii- 
straDces of bis chaplain ; and made a full confession of i>is 
conspiracy. It is said that he had strong hopes of pardon 
from the irresolution which the queen seemed to discover 
l)efore she signed the warrant for his. execution. She had 
given him formerly a ring, which slie desired him to send 
her in any emergency of this nature, and that it should 
procure his safety and protection. This ring was actually 
sent her by the countess of Nottingham, who, being a con- 
cealed enemy to the unfortunate earl, nei'cr delivered it; 
while Elizabeth was secretly fired at his obstinacy in mak • 
iog no application for mercy and forgiveness. The fact is, 
she appeared herself as much an object of pity, as the un- 
fortunate nobleman she was induced to condemn. Slie 
signed tlie warrant for his execution, she counlonnanded 
it, she again resolved on his death, and again felt a nc:iv ' 
return of tenderness. At last she gave her consent lo the 
execution, and, was never seen to enjoy one happy day 
more. 

With the death of her favourite Essexj^"all Elizabeth's 
pleasures seemed to expire; she afterwards went through 
tlie business of the state merely from habit, but her distress 
was more tlian sufficient to destroy the remains of her con- 
slitution; and her end was now visibly seen to approach. 
Her voice soon after left her; she fell into a lethargic slum- 
ber, which continued some hours, and slie expired gently 
without a groan, in the seventiefli year of her age, and the 
forty-fifth of her reicn. Her character differed with her 
circumstances; in the beginning she was moderate and hum- 
ble; towards the end of her reign, haughty and severe. 
Thongli she was possessed of excellent sense, yet she never 
had the discernment to discover that she wanted beauty; 
and to flatter her charms at the age of sixty-five \vas the 
surest road to her favour and esteem. 

But whatever were her personal defects as a queen, she 
is ever to be remembered by the English with gratitude. 
It is true, indeed, thai she carried her prerogative in par- 
liament to its highest pitch ; so that it was tacitly aUowed 
in that assembly, that she was abo\'e all laws, and could 
make and unmake them at her pleasure ; yet still she was so 
wise and good, as seldom to exert that power which she 
claimed^ and io enforce few acts of her pt«xo«^V\N^,v\\\Ocv 
were not for the benefit of iier people. It \% Vxvx^, ^^o^^vaX 
he English during lier reign were put in p3S%c%s\o\\ oV vvo \nrn 
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or splendid acquisitions : bat commerce was daily growioC 
up among them, and the people began to find that the theitR 
of their truest conquests was to be on tlie bosom of the ooen. ' 
A nation which hitherto had been the object of every m- 
sion, and a prey to every plunderer, now asserted its strenglk 
in turn, and became terrible to its invaders. The sucoeMU 
voyages of the Spaniards and Portuguese began to excite thdr 
emulation ; and they planned severad expeditions for discofcr- 
ing a shorter passage to the East Indies. The famoui Sir 
Walter Raleigh, without any assistance from goremment, colo- 
nized New England, while internal commerce was makng 
equal improvements; and many Flemings,' persecuted b 
their fiative country, found, together with theur arts, and in- 
dustry, an easy asylum in England. Thus the whole ishnl 
seemed as if roused from her long habits of 'barbarity; arts, 
commerce, and legislation began to acquire new strength emy 
day ; and such was the state of learning at that time, that some 
fix that period as the Augustan age of England. Sir Walter 
Raleigh and Hooker are considered as among the first hnpro- 
vcrs of our language. . Spenser and Shakspeare are too well 
kno^^n as poets to be praised here: but of all mankind, Francis 
Bacon, lord Verulam, who flourished in this reign, deserves, 
as a ])hilosopher, the highest applause ; his style is copious 
and correct, and jiis, wit is only surpassed by his learniog 
and penetration. If we look through history, and consider 
tlie rise of kingdoms, we shall scarce find an instance of a 
people becoming, in so short a time, wise, powerful, ^ and 
iiaupy. Liberty, it is true, still continued to fluctuate; 
Elizabeth knew her own power, and stretched it to tlie 
very verge of despotism; but now that commerce was 
introduced, liberty soon after follo^ved; for there never 
was a nation perfectly commercial, that submitted long; to 
slavery. 

CHAPTER- XXVII. 

JAMES l! 
A. D. 1602—1625. 

James, the Sixth of Scotland, and the First of England, 
/J/c son of Msiry, came to the iVnonfc yjiVVv iK't universal 
iipprtjbiition of ail orders of the stale, «a Vu \m v^*^"^ '«*^ 
ff/j/fefl every claim that ekber descent, >aecv^«sX> o\ \&?w 
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meutary sanction could confer. Yet in the very beginning 
of his reigiha conspiracy was set on foot, which is said. to 
be begun by lord Grey, lord ^Cobham^ and Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who were all condemned to die, but had their 
sentence mitigated by the king. Cobham and Grey were 
pardoned after that t)iey had laid their heads on the block. 
Raleigh was reprieved, but remained in confinement many 
years afterwards, and at last suffered for this offence, \vhich 
was never proved. 

Miid as this monarch was in toleration, oere M'as a pro- 
ject contrived in thje very beginning of his reign for the 
re-establishment of popery, which, were it not a fact known 
to all the world, could scarcely be credited by posterity. 
This was tlie gunpowder plot, than which a more horrid or 
terrible scheipe never entered into the human heart. The 
Roman catholics had expected great favour and indulgence 
oil the accession of James, both as a descendant of Mary, a 
rigid catholic, and also as having shewn some partiality to 
that religion in his youth ; but they soon discovered their 
mistake, and were at once surprised and eqraged to find 
Janies on all occasions express hjs resolution of strictly ex- 
ecuting the laws enacted against them, and u^ persevering in 
the conduct of his predecessor. This declaration determined 
them to destroy the king and both houses of parliament at 
a blow. The schema was first broached by Robert Catesby, 
a gentleman of good parts and ancient family, who con- 
ceived tliat a train of gunpowder might be so placed under 
the parliament-house, as to blow up the king and all the 
members ^t once. 

How horrid soever the contrivance might appear, yet 
every member seemed faithful and secret in the league; 
and about two months before the sitting of parliament, 
they hired a house in the name of Percy, adjoining to that 
id which the parliament was to assemble. Tlieir first in< 
tention was to bore a way under the parliament-house, 
from that which they occupied, and they set themselves 
laboriously to the task ; but when they had pierced the 
wall, which was three yards in tliickness, on approach- 
ing the other side, they were surprised to find that the house 
Was vaulted underneath, and that a magazine of coals was 
usually deposited there. From their disappointment on. 
this account they were soon relieved bN \vAot\s«JLVs^, ^tiX. 
the coals wfsre then selling off, and iWX. \\i<e n^njXV^ vi«s^^ 
fx let to the bigbeat bidder. They t\\e;?e\oTe ^vwA. ^^ 

N 
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opportunity of liiring the place, and bought the remainiug 
quantity of coals with which it was then stored, as if for 
their own use. The next thing done was to convey thither 
thirty-six barrels of gun powder, which had been purchased 
in Holland ; and the whole was covered with the cbals and 
with faggots brought for that purpose. / Then the doon ol 
the cellar were boldly thrown open, and every body admitted 
as if it contained nothing dangerous. 

Confident of success, they now began to plan the r^ 
maining part of their project. The king, the queen, and 
prince Henry, the king's eldest son, were all expected to 
be present at the opening of tlie. parliament. The king'^ 
second son, by reason of his tendpr age» would be absenti 
and it was resolved that Percy should seize or assassinate 
him. Tlic princess Elizabeth, a child likewise, was kept 
at lord Harrington's house in Warwickshire ; and Sir Eve- 
rard Digby was to seize her, and iuuuediately proclaim Iter 
queen. 

The day for the sitting of parliament now approached. 
Never was treasi^n more secret, or ruin mqi^e apparently 
inevitable ; the hour was expected with impatience, and 
the conspirators i^loried in their meditated guilt. Tlie 
dreadful secret, tliough conununicated to above twenty per- 
sons, had been religiously kept during the space odf near a 
year and a half; yet when all the motives of pity, justice, 
and safety, were too weak, a remorse of private friendship 
saved the kingdom. 

Sir Henry Percy, one of the conspirators, conceived a 
design of saving the life of lord Mounteagle, hb intimate 
friend and companion, who also was of the same persuasion 
Avitli himself. About ten days before the meeting of par- 
liament, this nobleman, upon his return to town, received 
a letter from a person unknown, and delivered by one 
who fled as soon as he had discharged his message. The 
letter was to this effect : " My lord, ^tay away from this 
parliament; for God and man have concurred to punish 
the wickedness of the times. And think not slightly of 
this advertisement, but retire yourself into your country, 
where you may expect the event in safely. Fof though 
there be no appearance of any stir, yet I say they will 
receive a terrible blow this parliament ; and yet they shall 
not see who hurts them. This counsel is not to be con- 
deinned, because it may do you ^aod,w£\^ tw^ Ao>3^>q. \\s» 
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arm. For the danger is past as soon as you nave burned 
be letter/' 

The contents of this mysterious letter surprised and 
ttzzled the nobleman to whom it was addressed ; and 
bough inclined to think it a foolish attempt to affright 
nd ridicule him, yet he judged it safest to, carry it to 
!>rd Salisbury, secretary of state. Lord Salisbury too was 
iclined to give little attention to it, yet thought proper 
lay it before the king in council, who came to town a ^ 
ew days after. Nqne df the council were able to make 
ny thmg of it, although it appeared serious and alarming, 
n the universal agitation between doubt and apprehension^ 
he king was the Hrst who penetrated the meaning of this 
lark epbtle. He coucluiled that some sudden danger was 
ireparing by gun-powder; and it was; thought advisable 

inspect all the vaults lielow both houses of parliament, 
[liis care belonged to the earl of Suffolk, ]ord-chamberlain» 
rho purposely delayed the search till the day be- ^ . 
ore the meeting of parHament. He remarked ^/^Ar' 
hose great piles of fageots which lay in the 

'ault under the house of peers, aud seized a man preparing 
or the terrible enterprize, dressed in a cloak and boots, and 

1 dark lanthom in bis hand. This was one G uy Fawkes, 
rho had just di4)osed every part of the train fur its taking 
ire the next morning, the matches and other combustibles 
wing found in bis pockets. Tlie whole o.f the design was 
low discovered, but Ihe atrociousness of his guilt, and the 
lespair of pardon, inspiring him with resolution, he told the 
officers of justice, ^vith an undaunted air, that had he blown 
hem and himself up together he had beaa happy. Before 
he council he displayed the same intrepid firmness, mixed - 
iven with scorn and disdain, refusing to discover his asso- 
:iates, and she whig no concern but for the failure of his 
nterprise. But his bold spirit was at length subdued ; be- 
ng confined to the Tower for two or three days, and the 
uck just shewn him, his courage, fatigued with so long an 
iffort, at last failed him, and he inade a full discovery of ail 
lis accomplices. 

Catesby, Percy, aud the conspirators who were in Lon- 
Ion,' hearing that Fawkcs was arrested, fled with all speed 
o Warwickshire, where Sir Everard Digby, re.ying on the 
Mccess of the plot, was already in arm^, '^\x\. >^<^ cQ>\^Q^x^ 
9on begun to take the alarm, aud wVkeie.<e.t \5cve^ \.\«»r.^ 
e^ fouud a superior force rfeadv to oppose l\i«m, \a^ 
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exigence^ beset on all sides, they resolved, to about tk . 
number of eighty persons, to fly no farther^ but make a r 
stand at a house in Warii'ickshire, to defend it to the last, - 
and sell their lives as dearly as |)ossible. . But even this 
miserable consolation was denied them: ,a spark of fire 
happening to fall amongst some gun-powder that was laid to 
dry, it blew up, and so maimed the principal conspirators, 
that the survivors resolveci to open the gate, and sally out 
against the multitude that surrounded the house. Some 
were instantly cut to pieces; Catesby, Percy, and Winter 
standing back to back, fought long and desperately, till in 
the eii<l ihe two first fell covered with wounds, and Winter was ! 

^k . I 

laken alive. Those who survived the slaughter were tried 
:nid convicted ; sevcnd fell by the hands of the exe- 
tutioner, and others experienced the king's mercy. The 
Jesuits, Garnet and Oldcorn, who were privy to the plot, 
nuffered with the rest ; and notwithstanding the atrQciouauess 
of their treason. Garnet was considered by his party as a 
martyr, and miracles were said to have been wrought bv bis 
blood. 
The sagacity with whicb the king first discovered the 
plot, raised the opinion of his wisdom among the 
A ' people; but the folly with which he gave himself 
* up to bis favourites quickly undeceived the nation. 
In the first rank of these stood Robert Carre, a youth of a 
good family in Scotland, who after having passed some time 
in his travels, arrived in London, at about twenty years of 
age. All bis. natural accomplishments consisted in a pleasing 
visage; all his acquired abilities, in an easy and graceful 
demeanour. This youth was soon considered as the most 
rising man at court; he was knighted, created viscount 
Rochester, honoured with the order of the garter, made a 
privy-counsellor, and, to raise him to the highest pitch of 
honour, he wafl at last created earl of Somerset. Some time 
after, however, bdng accused and convicted, from private 
motives, of poisoning Sir Thomas Overbury in the Tower, 
he feU under the king's displeasure, and being driven from 
court, 8}>ent the remainder of his life in contempt and self- ~ 
conviction. 

But the king had not been so improvident as to part with 

one favourite until he had provided himself with another. 

This was George Villiers, a youth of one and t>vcnty, a 

younger brother of a good famWy, wVio -w^s t^Vwxtv^^ ^wsX. 

/W //me from bis travels, an(i wYiom VVve tT«m\^'!» ^\ 
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lerset liad takeo occasion to throw iu the kiug*8 way, cer- 
that his beauty and fashionable manners would do the 
Accordingly he had been placed at a comedy full in 
king's Yiew» and immediately caught the monarch's affec- 
8 to such a degree, that in the course of a few yearn hfe 
ited him viscount Villiers, earl, marquis, and duke of 
;kingham, knight of the garter, master of the horse, chief 
ice in Eyre, warden of the cinque ports, master of the 
^s-bench office, steward of Westminster, constable of 
idsor, and lord high admiral of England, 
^he universal murmur which these foolish attachmenld 
Juccd, was soon after heightened by an act of severity, 
ch still contiuues as the blackest stain upon this mo- 
::h'8 memory. The brave and learned Raleigh had 
n <H>nfiBed in the Tower almost from tlie very begin- 
l of James's accession, for a conspiracy which had never 
Q proved against him; and in that abode of wretched- 
\ he wrote several valuable performances, which are 
in the highest esteem. His long sufferings, and lus 
;nious writings, had now turned the tide of popular 
lion in his favour ; and they who once detested the 
my of Essex, could not now help pitying the long cap- 
jy of this philosophical soldier. He himself still strug- 
I for freedom ; and perhaps it was with this desire that 
spread the report of his having discovered a gold mine in 
tana, which was sufficient to enrich, not only the adven- 
in who should seize it, but.affond immense treasures to 
nation, The Jung, either believing his assertions, or 
ing to sidii^ect him to further disgrace, granted him a 
imission to try his fortune in quest uf tlaese golden schemes : 
still reserved Jbis former sentence as a check upon his'fa* 
i behaviour* 

laleigh -was mot long in making preparation for this 
suture, which, from the sanguine inauner in which" he 
"led it on, many believe he thought tt be as promising 
le described it. He b&at his course to Giiiana, and re* 
tting himself at the mouth of the river Oroonoko, with 
of the largest ships, he sent the rest «p the stream* 
er the command of hu aon .and -of «sptain Keymis, a 
wn entirely devoted to his interestk But instead of a 
ntry abounding in gold, as the adventurers were taught 
Expect, they /ouod the Spaniards had \)^^a '^^ru^ «^ 
• amroach, and were prepared Va wscroa Xa t^«wh^ 
. iTcong RaJeigk, to encourage bk ums^ cai^K^ « 
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that That vms the true mine/' iiieatiing tlie town of St. 
Thoiuas, which he was approachini; ; " and that none but 
fools Jooked for any other ;" but just as he was speakiogi 
he received a shot, of whic]i he immediately expired. 
This was followed by another disappointment, for wheu the 
Englbh took possession of the town, they found nothing in it 
of any Talue^ 

Raleigh, in this forloni situation, found now that iH 
his hopes were over ; and saw his misfortunes still fartlier 
aggravated by the reproaches of those whom he bad under- 
taken to command. Nothing could be more dq)lorable 
than his situation, particularly when lie was told that be 
must be carried back to England to answer for his conduct 
to tlie king. It is pretended that he employed many artifices 
first to engage tiiem to attack the S|)auish settlements at a 
time of peace ; aod^ failing of that, to make his escape iulo 
France. But all those proving unsuccessful, lie was d& 
livered into the king*s bands, and strictly examtned^ as well as 
his fellow-adventurers, before the privy-council. Count 
Gondemar, the Spanish ambassador, made heavy complaints 
against the expedition ; and the king declared that Ralei^^n 
had express orders to avoid all disputes and hostilities 
against the Spaniards. Wherefore, to give the court of 
Spain a particular instance of his attachment, he signed tbe 
warrant for his execution, not for the present offence, but 
for his former conspiracy. This great man <iied with tbe 
same fortitude that lie had testified through life : he observed, 
as he felt tlie edge of the ax, that it was a -sharp but a sure 
remedy for all evils ; his liarangue to the people was calm 
and eloquent ; and he laid his liead down ou the block with 
the utmost iudifference^ 

But there soon appeared very apparent reasons 
1^1 <^ for James's partiality to Hie court of S|>ain. This 
monarch had entertained an opinion, that in niar- 
rymg his ^n Charles, the prince of Wales, any alliance be- 
low that of royalty would be unworthy of him i he there- 
fore was obliged to seek, either in the court of France or 
S|>ain, a suitable match, and he was taught to thhik of the 
latter. Gondemar, who was ambassador from that court, 
made an offer of tiie- second daughter of Spain to prince 
Charles; and gave hopes of an immense fortune which 
siiONid attend the princess. However, \\\\^ >K2k.^ «l v^e^o- 
-cMon that wds not likely soon lo be ew^eA; «s\v\ Vwit n«i-6x% 
^^paed without bringing th€ Ucat^ V) uu^j V\iv^ *A t^^ 
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usioD. This delay, was very displea&iug to tlie king, uqr 
IS it less disagreeable to prince Charles, who, bred up witk 
eas of .roniaDtic passiou, was ki love without ever seeing 
e object of his affections. A project now entered tire 
ad of Villiers, who had for some years ruled the king 
th absolute authority, that was fitter to be conceived by 
e knight of a romance, than by a niimster and a states- 
m. It was projected that the prince should himself tra- 
1 in disguise into Spain, sfnd visit the princess of that 
untry in person. Buckingham, who wanted to ingratiate 
mself with the prince, offered to be his companion ; and 
e king gavejiis consent. Their adventures on this strange 
oject would fill novels; and have actually been made the 
bject of many. Charles was the kni;;;ht-errapt, and 
ickinghani was the 'squire. The match however broke 
F, for what reasons historians do not assign ; . but if we 
ay credit the novelists of that time, the prince had already 
:ed his affections upon the daughter of Henry IV. of France, 
lora he married sliortly after. 

It fna^ easily be supposed that these mismanagements 
ire. seen ^nd felt by the people^ The house of commons 
is by ibis lime become quite unmanageable ; the pro- 
Tality of James to his favourites had made his necessities 
manv, that he was contented to sell the different branches 
his prerogative to the commons, one after the other, to 
ocure supplies. In proportion as they perceived his 
ints, they found out new grievances j and every grant of 
>ney was sure to come with a petition for redress. The 
tigglcs between him and his parliament had been growing 
)re and more violent every session ; and the very last ad- 
nced their pretensions to such a degree, that he began to 
re the alarm r but ^ic evils fell upon the successor, which 
i We^kiiess of this monarch had cheated. 
These domestic troubles were attended by others still 
>re important in Germany; and which produced in Ibe 
i the most dangerous effects. The king^s eldest daughter 
d been married to Frederick, the elector palatine of Ger- 
iny : and this prince revolting against the emperor Fer- 
nand the Second, was defeated in- a decisive battle, and 
li£;ed to take refuge in Holland. His affiiiity to tin: 
iglish crown, his misfortunes, but particularly the pro- 
tant religion, for which he had conlendtA» v<ec*&. ^\.\<2fwj^ 
*tiveit for the people of England to \w\*\\ 'w^ Vs* \c& 
se; and frequent addresses were so.nl horn V\\^ e^\»5fitfsi 
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to spur up James to take a part in the German contest, and 
to replace the exiled prince upon tlie Lronc oE lib aoccs- 

tors. James at first attempted to ward off the mli- 
'.^ fortunes of his son-in-law by negociations ; but theie 

proving utterly ineffectual, it wa9 resolved at last to 
rescue the imlatiiiate fropa the emperor by forct: of arms.. Ac- 
cordingly, war was declared against Spain and the emperor; 
n'w thousand men, were sent over into Holland to assist 
prince Maurice hi his schemes against those powers: tlie people 
were every where elated at the courage of their king, ana were 
satisfied with any war against the papists. This army wai 
followed by another, consisting of twelve thousand men, com- 
manded by count Mansfeidt ; and the court of France pro* 
Diised its assistance. But the English were disappointed inafl 
their views : the troops being embarked at Dover, upon sail- 
ing to Calais, they found no orders for their admission. After 
waiting in vain for some time, they were obliged to sail towards 
Zealand, where no proper measures were yet concerted for 
their disembarkation. Mean-while, a pestilential distemper 
crept in among the forces, so long cooped up in narrow ves- 
fsels ; half the army died wlille on board, and the other bait 
weakened by sickness, appeared too small a body to marck 
into the palathiate ; and thus ended this ill-concerted and 
fruitless ex|>edition. 

Whether this misfortune had any effect upon James's 
jconstittttion is. uncertain ; but he was soon after seized with 

a tertian ague, which when his courtiers assured him 

AT) 

1^ ' from the proverb that it was health for a king, he 
replied that the proverb was meant for a young kiug. 
After some fits he found himself extremely weakened, and 
sent for the prince, whom he exhorted to persevere in the 
prolestaiit religion : then preparing with -deconcy and cov- 
ra^e to meet his end, he expired, after a reign over Eng- 
liiiid of twenty-two years, and in the lifty-nia^ year of Bm 
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age. 




CHAPTER XXVIII. 

CHARLES U 
A. D. 1625— l64S. , 

ipBfV princes ever ascended a tVuon^ v{\lVi taf^i^ «\ru»t9BL 
^t/'autH^res than Charles; and none tNcx tueowLWRTt^ i»wfc 
€^y fMicultks. Indeed, Ue undetVooV \\>ft w\» ^ ^ 
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^eminent with a fixed persuasion that his popularity was 
sufficient to carry every measure. He had been loaded with 
a treaty for defending the prince Palatine, his brother-in- 
law, in the late reign, aud the war declared for that pur- 
pose was to be carried on with vigour in this. But war 
was more easily declared than supphes granted. After some 
reluctance the commons voted hijn two subsidies : a sum far 
from being sufficient to support him in his intended equip- 
ment. To supply the want of parliamentary aids, Charles 
had recourse to some of the ancient methods of extortion, 
practised by sovereigns wlien in necessitous circumstances. 
That kmd of tax called a benevolence was. ordered to be 
exacted, and privy seals were issued accordingly. With this 
the people were obliged, tJiough reluctantly, to comply ; as 
it was in fact authorised by many precedents. 

Alter an ineffectual expedition to Cadiz, another attempt 
was made to obtain supplies in a more regular and con- 
stitutional manner than before. Another parliament was 
accordingly called ; and though some steps were taken to 
exclude tlie more popular leaders of the last house of com* 
mous, by nominating them as sheriffs of counties, yet the 
present parliament seemed more refractory than tlie former. 
When the king laid before the house his necessities and 
asked for a supply, they voted him only three subsidies, 
which amounted to about an hundred aud sixty thousand 
pounds ; a sum no way adequate. In order, therefore, to . 
^aui a sufficient supply, a commbsioii was openly granted to 
coinpound with the catholics, and agree for a dispensation 
of the penal laws against them. He borrowed a sum of money 
from the itobflity, whose contributions came in but slowly. 
But the greatest stretch of his power was in the levying of 
ship-money. In order to equip a fleet, each of the inaritime 
tiiwus was required, with the assistance of the acyacent coun- 
ties, to arm as many vessels as were appointed thein. The 
city ol London was rated at ^twenty ships. This was the 
commencement of a tax, which afterwards was jsarried to 
violent lengtlis. 

War being soon after declared against France, a fleet 
was sent out, under the commapd of Buckingham, to re-> 
lieve Rochelle, a maritime town in that kingdom, that had 
long enjoyed its privileges independent' of the French 
king ; but that had for some years etiibrdce.4 >X\^ x^^tak.^ 
religion, and now was besieged witki ^ lorcKAsi^^fc ^btsk^* 
rJke dake's measures, however, 'weie so 'A\ coaftCiNfc^^ ^^ 
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the inhabitants of the city shut their gates, and refused li 
admit allies of whose coming they were not preyioinly ii* 
formed. Instead of attacking the island of Oleron, wlwk 
was fertile and defenceless, he foent his course to the isleoi 
Rh6, which was garrisoned, and well fortified. He it- 
tempted there to starve out the garriscMi of St. Blartin's cntk^ 
which was plentifully supplied with provisions by sea. By 
that time the French had landed their forces jHivately it 
another part of the island ; ao that Buckingham was at iMl 
jdbliged to retreat, but with sticb precipitation, that two4liinli 
of his army were cut in pieces before he could reimbnk, 
thouch he was the last man of the whole army who quitted 
the shore. This proof of his personal courage, however, wis 
but a small consolation for the disgrace which his coovtiy 
had sustained. 

The contest between the king and the commons efcij 
day grew warmer. I'he officers of the custom-house were 
summoned before the commons, to give an account hjj 
what authority they seized the goods of the nlercll■lll^ 
who bad refused to pay tlie duty of todnage and poundage, 
which they aliedged was levied without the sanction of a 
law. The barons of the Exchequer were questioned ood- 
cerning their decrees on that head; and the slieriff of 
London was committed to the Tower for his actifity is 
supporting the custom-house officers. The commons wcBt ' 
still farther by a resolution to examine into religknu 
grievances, and a new spirit of intolerance began to appear. 
The king, therefore, resolved to dissolve a parlii- 
\koQ '"^"^ which he found himself unable to manage; and 
^' Sir Jobn Finch, the speaker, just as the questkm 
concerning tonnage and poundage was going to be put, rose 
up, and informed tlie house that he had a command from 
the king to adjourn. 

The house upon this was in an uproar; , tlie speaker was 
pushed back into his chair, and forcibly held in it bv 
Hollis and Valentine, till a short remonstrance' was framed, 
and passed by acclamation rather than votel In this hasty 
production, Papists and Arminiaus were declared capiud 
enemies to the state. Tonnage and poundage ^ivere con- 
demned as contrary to law ; and not only those who raised 
•that duty, but those who pai^l it, were considered as guilty 
of capital crimes. In consequence ol l\iS& VvAtiiX.'^xQowlure, 
Sir Miles IJobart, Sir Pctet Ha^m«A\, ^Vteci, CAvciNsfci. 
^flsqg; aiid Strode, were, by tbe kmg'a oiAet. comnaWcA M 
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on, pnder pi^tence of sedition. But the same tenicrity 
impelled Charles to imprisou them, induced him to 
It then a release. Sir John Elliot, Hollis, and Valen- 
, were sunmooed before the King's Bench; but they 
ung to appear before an inferior tribunal, ' for faults 
mitted in a superior, they were condemned to be im- 
>Ded during the king's pleasure, to pay a fine, the two 
ler a thousand pounds each, sind thie latter of five 
Ired, and to fjnd sureties for tiieir good behaviour, 
members triumphed in their sufferings, while they had 
whole kingdom as spectators and applauders of their 
itude. 

3 the mean-time, while the king was thus distressed by 
obstinacy of the commons,, he felt a much severer blow 
the death of his favourite, the duke of Buckinghan^ 
fell a sacrifice to his unpopularity. It had been re- 
ed once more to undertake the raising of the siege of 
belle: and the earl of Denbigh, brother-iiv-law to 
kingham, was sent thither, but returned without effect- 
any thing. In order to repair this disgrace, the duke 
»uckiughani went* in person to Portsmouth to hurry on 
her expedition, and to punbh such as had endeavoured 
lefraud the icrbwn of the legal assessments. In the ge« 
1 discontent that prevailed against this iiobleuian, it 
daily expected that some severe measures would be re* 
ed on ; and he was stigmatized as the tyrant and the 
ayer of his country. There was one Felton, who caught 
gimeral contagion ; an Irishman of a good family, who 
served under the duke as lieutenant, but had resigned, 
leiog refused his rank on the death of his captaui, who 
been killed at the isle of Rh6« This man was naturally 
incholy, courageous, and enthusi^tic; he felt for his 
I try, as if labouring uniler a calamity which he thought 
the power of his single arm to remove. He therefore 
Ived to kill tiie duke, and thus revenge bis own private 
rie^ while' he- did service also to God and man. Ani- 
*d in this manner with gloomy zeal and mistaken pa- 
ism, he travelled down to Portsmouth alone, and en- 
1 the town while the^ duke was surrounded by his levee, 
giving out tiie necessary orders for embarkation, 
le be was speaking to one of bis colonels, Felton struck 
over au officer's shoulder in the bie^t vi\\));v\i\%V&'&^ 
duke bad only, time to say, *'The viVVeau W^ V^^^ 
wjMfa he feU at the colonera {eeV» ttad \si»\wdSCc>^ ^ 
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pired. No inie had seen the blow^ nor the person who gait 
it; hut a hat beino; picked up, on- the inside of which was 
sewed a paper, containing four or five lines of Ihe rpmoQ- 
st ranee of the commons against tlie duke, it was concluded 
that thi«t liat jnust bi^long to tlie assassin i and while thcj 
were employed -in conjectures whose it should be, a num 
without a hat was seen walking very composedly before the 
iUror, and was hoard to cry out, I am he ! He disdained 
denying a murder in which he gloried ; and averred, that Ik 
looked upon the duke as an enemy to his country, and ai 
such deserving to suffer. Wltcn asked at whose instigatioD 
he had ])orpet rated that horrid deed? he answered, that they 
n<*ed not troiible themselves in that inquiry; that his con- 
science was his only prompter, and that no man on earth 
coidd dispose him to act against its dictates. He suffered 
with the siime degree ef constancy to the last ; nor were 
there many wanting who admired not only his fortitude, but 
the action for which he suffered. 
Tiic king's first measure, now being left without a minisler 
and a parliament, was a prudent one. H^ made 

\CoQ V^'^^^ ^'*^* ^^^ ^^^^ crowns against whom he had 
^' liilhcrto waged war, which had been entered upon 
without necessity, and conducted without glory. Being 
freed from these embarrassments, he bent his whole atten- 
tion to the management of the internal policy of the king- 
dom, and took two men as his associates in this task, who 
still acted an under part to himself. These were Sir Thomas 
Wentworth, afterwards created earl of Strafford ; and Laud, 
afterwards archbishop of Canterbury. LaiKl, during this 
long interval, ruled the church ; the king and Strafford un- 
dertook to manage the temporal interests of the nation; and 
a deciarulion was dispersed, implying, that during thb reign 
no more parliaments would be summoned. 

The tonnage and poundage were continued to be levied by 
royal authority alone; cuslom-house officers received orders 
from the council to enter any house whatever, in search of 
suspected goods; compositions were openly made with 
papists; and their religion was become a regular part of 
the revenue. The High- com mission court of Star-chamber 
exercised its power, independent of any law, upon several 
bold innovators in liberty, who only gloried in thair 
sunerwgs, nnd contributed to icudex ^oNwnwsvtvA. odious 
anri coutempiible. Prynne, a bwnslex o\ \ia\tc\\jL^ Vo» 
Burton, a divine, and BastvfkV, a \>\i>jwiwtti» V4«^ vm 
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re (liis tfibunai for schismatlcal libels, in iivhich they at- 
;d, with great severity and intemperate zeal, the ceremo- 
of the church of England. They were condemned to be 
ried, to lose their ears, and to pay five thousand pounds 
le king.* 

the mean-time the levying of ihip-money, as it was 
d, was univer^lly complained of as a national griev- 
This was a tax which had, in former reigns, been 
d without the consent of parlian^ent; but then the 
!ncy of tbe state demanded such a supply. John 
ipdeu, a gentleman of fortune in Buckinghamshire, re- 
I to comply with the tax, and resolved to bring it to a 

determination. He had be^n .rated at twenty shillings 
lis estate, which he refused to pay ; and the case was ^r- 
: twelve days in the Exchequer chamber, before all the 
es of England. The nation regarded, with the utmost 
sty, the result of a trial that was to fix the limits 
le king's power. All the judges, four only excepted, 

sentence in favour of the crown ; while Hampden, 
lost his cause, "was recompensed by the applauses of the 
►le* 

he discontent and opposition which the king met with 
laintaining episcopacy among his English subjects did 
hinder him from attempting to introduce it among those 
»cotland, where it was generally hateful. Having pub- 
d an order for reading the liturgy in the principal 
ch in Edinburgh, the people received • it with clamours 
impiecatioils. The seditious dis^sition in that king- 
, which had hitherto been kept within bounds, was'^ow 
furious for restraint, the insurrection became general 
idl the country, and the Scots flew to arms with great 
tosity. 

et still the kmg could not think of desisting from his 
rn ; and so prepossessed was he in favour of royal right, 

he thought the 'Very name of king, when forcibly 
d, would induce them to return to their duty.^ Instead 
?fore of fighting with his opponents, he entered upon a 
y with them ; so that a suspension of arms was soon 
ed upon, and a treaty'of peace ^^oncluded, which neither 
intended to observe ; and then both parties agreed to 
and their forces. After much altercation, and man^ 
je5 signed and broken, both patlies onc^ nvox^ \v^i\ xfc- 
« to arms; and war being thus xeaoWeA o\i» >\v^ V^ 
w»7 method aa hetore lor raisins moufcN Xo v{i^\«i\. 

O 
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Slii|> money was levied as usual; some other arbitrary taus 
were exacted from the reluctant people with great seTcriki; 
I'ut the^e were far from being sufficient; and there now re- 
mained only the long-neglected method of a parliamentirf 
yupply. 

Tile now house of commons, however, could not be in- 
duced to treat the Scots, who were of the same principles 
with themselves, and contending against the same ceremo- 
nies, as enemies to the state. The king, therefore, could 
reap no other fruits from this assembly than murmorrngs 
and complaints. Every method he had taken to supply 
himself with money was declared an abuse, and a breach ot 
the constitution. The kmg, therefore, once more dissolved 
tlie parliament, to try more feasible methods of remo\ing iw 
necessities. 

His necessities, however, continuing, that parliament wis 
called, which did not cease sitting till they overturmd tlie 
constitution. Without any interval, they entered upAi) 
business; and by unanimous consent they struck a blowti»t 
niigiit be regarded as decisive. Instead of granting the 
demanded subsidies, they impeached the earl of Strafford, " 
the kings first minister, and had him arraigned before the 
Jiousc of peers for high treason. After a long and eloquent 
speech, delivered without premeditation, in which he con- 
futed ail the accusations of bis enemies, he was found guilty 
by both houses of ^parliament; and nothing remained but 
for the king to give his consent to the bill of attainder. 
Charles, who loved Strafford tenderly, hesitated, and seemed 
reluctant, trying every expedient to put off so dreadful a 
duty, as that of signing the warrant for his execution. 
While he continued in this agitation of mind, not knowng 
how to act, his doubts were at last silenced by an act of he- 
roic bravery in the condemned lord. He received a letter 
from that unfortunate nobleman, desiring that his life might 
be made the sacrifice of a mutual reconciliation between 
the king and his people; adding, that he was prepared to 
die, and to a willing mind there could be no injury. This 
instance of noble generosity was but ill repaid by his master, 
who complied with his request. Ho consented to the sign- 
ing the fatal bill by commission : Strafford was beheaded ou 
Tower-hill, behaving with all that composed dignity of rc- 
solution that was expected iroiw hVs cV^iWieUir, Tlic par- 
Imimnt fell next with great jusWce ou Vwo comlxX^, >N\\\viS\ 
^lad been erected under arbitrate Vt\u^s, ^tv^ Vvi %«iV\w 
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n employed but in cases of necessity, the High-corn mis^jion 
rt, and the court of Star-chamber. A bill unanimously 
j,ed the houses to abolish both ; and in them to annihilate 
principal and most dangerous articles in the king's pre- 
itive, 

n the midst of these troubles^ the papists of Ireland fan- 
they found a convenient opportunity of throwing off 

English yoke, and* accordingly resolved to cut off all 
protestants in the kingdom at a stroke; so that neither 

sex, nor condition, received any pity. Forty thousand 
'estants were supposed to have been killed in this massa- 
In such indiscriminate slaughter, neither former benc- 
nor alliances, nor authority, were • any protection : 
iberless were the instancesof friends murdering their in- 
ites, relations their kinsmen, and servants their masters, 
'ain did flight save from the first assault ; destruction, 
. had an extensive spread, met the haunted victims at 
y turn. The king took all the precautions in his 
er to shew his utter detestation of these bloody proceed- 
; and being sensible of his own inability to suppress 
rebellion, had once more recourse to his English parlia- 
t, and craved their assistance for a supply. But here he 
id no hope's of assistance : many insinuations were thrown 

ihat he had himself fomented this rebellion, and no 
ley could be spared for the extinction of distant dangers, 
n they pretended that the kingdom was threatened with 
iter at home. , 

; was now that the republican spirit began to appear, 
lont any disguise, in the present parliament, and that , 
y, instead of attacking the faults of the king, resolved 
estroy monarchy." The leaders of the opposition began 
r operations by a resolution to attack episcopacy, Avhich 

one of the strongest bulwarks of the royal 
er. They accused thirteen bishops of high \i'a/ 
(on, for enacting canons without the consent of 
lament; and endeavoured to prevail upon the house 
•eers to exclude all the prelates from their seats and 
s in that august assembly. The bishops saw the storm 
was _gatheriiig against them ; and probably, to avert its 
;ts, they resolved to attend their duty in tlie house of 
i no longer. 

bh was a fatal blow to the royal mlei^^iV*. WV\V ^^^"^^ 
f much greater from the kmg*s owxi \\»\i\\\^^^^^ 
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Charles had long suppressed his resentment, and only strove | 
to satisfy the commons by the greatness of his concessions; \ 
but ftndmg that ail liis compliance had but increased their 
demands, he could no loi^ger retain it. He gave orders* to 
Herbert, his attorney- general, to enter an accusation of 
high treason in the house of peers against lord Kimboltoo, 
one of the most popular men of his party, together with five 
commoners. Sir Arthur Haslerig, Hollis, Hampden, Pym, 
and Strode. The articles were, that they had traitorously 
endeavoured to subvert the fundamental laws and govern- 
ment of the kingdom; to deprive the king of his regad 
power ; and to impose on his 'Subjects an arbitrary and ty- 
rannical authority. Men had scarce leisure to wonder at 
the precipitancy and imprudence of this impeachment, wbea 
they were astonished by another measure still more rash and 
unsu{iported. The next day the king himsell was sesnto 
enter the house of commons alone, advancing throng tbe 
hall, while alt the members stood up to receive liim. Tiie 
speaker withdrew from his chair, ibd. the king took pos- 
session of it. Having seated himself and looked round liiis 
for some time, he told the house that he was sorry for the 
occasion that forced him thither, that he was come in per- 
son, to seize the members, whom he had accused of high- 
treason, seeing they would not deliver fbem up to hb Ser- 
jeant at arms. He then sat for some time to see if tbe 
aceused were present ; but they had escaped a few minutes 
before hh entry. Thus disappointed, perplexed, > and not 
knowing on whom to rely, he next ^proceeded, amidst tbe 
clamours of the populace, who continued to cry out, " Pri- 
vilege ! privilege V* to the common-council of the city, and 
made his complaint to them. The common-council ook 
answered his complaints with a contemptuous silence : and 
on his return, one of the populace, more insolent than tbe 
rest, cried out, ** To your tents, O Israel !" a watch-word 
among the Jews when they intended to abandon their 
princes. 

Being returned to Windsor, be began to reflect on tlie 
rashness of his former proceedings ; and now, too late, re- 
solved to make some atonement. He therefore wrote to 
the parliament, informing them, that he desisted from bis 
former proceedings against the accused members: and as- 
s//red them, that upon all occasiotis, Vie viwild be as careful 
o/ their privileges as of bis V\le or Vv\^ ctcww. ^\\\» \\\^ 
former violence fiad rendered lAm \x:2i\ftWV Vo V>& c^Tswawis 
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and his present submission had now rendered him con- 
temptible. 

The power of appomting generals and levying armies 
was siill a remainmg prerogative of the crown. The com- 
mons having, thereifore, fii'st magnified tlieir terrors of 
popery, which, perhaps, they actually dreaded, Ihey pro- 
ceeded to petition tbat the Tower might be put iulo their 
hands, and that Hull, Portsmouth, and the fleet, should be 
entrusted to persons of their choosing. TJiese were requests, 
the complying with which levelled all tiiat remained of tlie 
ancient constitution ; however, such was the necessity of Hie 
times, that they were at first contested, and then granted. 
At last^ every compliance only increasing the avidity of 
making fresh demands, the commons desired to have a 
militia^ raised and governed by such officers and com- 
manders as they should nominate, under pretext of secur- 
ing them from the Irisli papists, of whom they were in great 
apprehensions. 

It was heie that Charles first ventured to put a stop to his 
concessions ; and being urged to give up the command ot 
the army for an appointed time, he was so exasperated, that 
he exclaimed, " No ! not for an hour." This peremptory 
refusal broke off all fartiier treaty ; and both sides were How 
xesolved to have recourse to arms. 

No i»criod since England began could shew so many 
instances of courage, abilities, and virtue as the ,/^4o 
present fatal opposition called forth into exertion. 
Now was the time when talents of every kind, unchecked by - 
authoritv, were called from the lower ranks of life to dis- 
pute for power and pre-eminence. Manifestoes on the one 
side and the other were now dispersed throughout ~the whole 
kingdom ; and the people were universally divided between 
two factions, distinguished by the names of Cavaliers and 
Roundheads. The king's forces appeared in a very low 
condition ; besides the train-bands of the country, raised by 
^ir John Digby, the s^ieriff, he had not got together three 
hundred infantry. His cavalry, which composed his chief 
strength, exceeded not eight hundred, and were very ill pro- 
vided with arms. However, he was soon gradually rein- 
forced^ from all quarters; but not being then in a coiKlition 
to face his enemies, he tliouglit it- prudent to retire by slow 
inarches to Y>erhy, and thence to Shtew^Wx^, vwovdRX V^ 

roimtenance-tbe levies which his IrfcnA^ \s'e\^ tftsi^voL^va.^^'?*^ 
rinttiers. 
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In the mean time, 4lic parliament were not remiss in pre 
parations on tlicir side. They 'had a magazine of arms at Hull, 
and Sir John Hotham wbs appointed governor of that phce 
by |)arliament. The forces also, whkb had beeii even 
where raised on pretence of the service of Ireland, were now 
more openly enlisted by the parliament for their own purpo- 
ses, and the command given to the earl of Essex, a bold man, 
who rather desired to see monarchy abridged, than totally i 
destroyed ; and in London, no less than four thousand men I 
were enlisted in one day. • 

Edge-hill was the first place where the two armies were 
put in array against each other, and the country dreiicbed 
in civil slaughter. It was a dreadful sight, to see above 
thirty thousand of the braveat men in the world, instead ol ^ 
employing their courage abroad, turning it against each other, 
while the dearest friends, and nearest kinsmen, embraced op- 
posite sides, and prepared to biiry their private regards ro 
factious hatred. After an engagement of some hours, aniino- 
sity seemed to be '^vearied out, and both sides separated with 
equal loss. Five thousand men are said to have been found 
dead on the field of battle. 

It would be tedious and no way instructive to enter into- 
marchings and counter-marchings of these undisciplined and 
ill-conducted armies ; war was a new trade tt> the English, as 
they had not seen an hostile engagement in the island for 
near a centuiy before. The qu^en came to reinforce the 
royal party ; she had brought soldiers and ammunition from 
Holland, and immediately departed to furnish more. But 
the parliament who knew its own consequence and strengtii, 
was no way discouraged. Their demands seemed to increase 
in proportion to their losses; and as they were repressed iii^ 
Hic field, they grew more haughty in the cabinet. Such- 
governors as gave up their fortresses to the king, were at- 
tainted of high treason. It was in vain for the king to send 
proposals after any success ; this only raised their pride and 
their animosity. But though this desire in tlie king to make 
peace with his subjects was the highest encomium on his 
humanity, yet his long negociations, one of whicii he carried 
on at Oxford, were faulty as a warrior. He wasted that 
time in altercation and treaty, which he should have env- 
j)loyed in vigorous exertions in the field. 

/however, bis first campaign, v\\>ov\ VW vsVv^Afc^ >»i«>t^ j^ 
favourable Hspect. One victor^' loWowv^ ^'vv.^v vcv\v^\W^ 
Cornwall ivas reduced to peace and obcO^\euvie w^W >N^' 
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Iving; .a victory was gsuoed over the parliamentarians at 
Straton-hill, in DevonsBire; another at Round way-dowli, 
about two miles from the Devizes; and still. a greater at Chal- 
grave-field. Bristol was besieged and taken, and Gloucester 
was invested; the battle of Newbury was favourable to 
the royal cause, and great hopes of success were formed 
from an army in the North, raised by the marqub o 
Newcastle. 

In this first campaign the two bravest and greatest men 
of their respective parties .were killed : John Hampden, and 
Lucius Gary, lord Falkland. , The fir^t in a skirmish against 
prince Rupert, the other in the battle of Newbury, which 
followed shortly after. Hampden, whom we have seen in 
tbe beginning of these troubles refuse to pay tlie ship-money, 
gained, by hi» inflexible integrity, the esteem even of his 
enemies. To these he added affability in conversartion, 
temper, art, eloquence in debate, and penetration In 
council. 

Falkland wa^ still a greater loss, "and a greater character.. ' 
He added to Hampden's severe principles, a politeness and 
elegance* but then begtiming to be known in England. He 
had boldly withstood the king's pretensions,, while he saw 
him making a bad^use of his power ; but when he perceived 
the design of the parliament, to overturn the religion and the 
constitution of hb country, he stedfastly attached himself to 
the crown. From tlie beginning of the civil war, his natural 
cheerfulness and vivacity forsook him ; he became melan- 
choly,, sad, pale,, and negligent of his person, and seemed to 
wish for death. His usual cry among his friends, after a 
, deep silence, and frequent sighs, was, ** Peace ! Peace !" 
' He said upon the morning of the engagement, that he was 
weary of the times, and should leave them before night. He 
was shot by a musket-ball in the belly ; and his body was 
next morning found among, a heap of slain. His writings, ^ 
his elegance, his justice, and his courage, deserved such a 
death of glory : and they fomid it. 

The king, thgt.he might make preparations during the 
winter for the ensuing campaign, arid to oppose the designs 
of the Westminster parliament, called one at Oxford ; and 
this was the first time that England saw two parliaments 
titling at the same time. His house of peers, was pretty 
full; his house of commons consisted ot 'Abovvl a Uundced 
and forty, which annmntei to not above \\^\^<A V^\^ ^*C!cv«^ 
house of commons. From thb sbadoYf «»V ^ ^\\Yiss^ssc^^ V 
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received some supplies, after which it was prorogut 
never after assembled. 

In I lie mean time the republican parliament passe< 
dinance, commanding all the inhabitants of London 
neighbourhood to retrench a meal a week, and to 
Yalne of it for the support of the public cause. Bi 
was much more effectual, the Scots, who consider! 
claims as similar, led a strong body to their ass 
IMiey levied an army of fourteen thousand men intl 
nnder the earl of Manchester; they had an army of te 
sand men under Essex ; -another of nearly the same fo 
der Sir William Waller. These were superior to any f( 
king could brings into the field ; and were well appoint 
ammunition, provisions, ftnd pay. 

Hostilities, which even during the winter 
iC4A ^^^ never been wholly discontinued, were r 
in the sprhig with their usual fury, and sei 
desolate the kingdom, without deciding victory, 
county joined that side to which it was addicted fr 
tives of conviction, interest, or fear, though soi 
served a perfect neutrality. Several frequently pel 
for peace; and ail the wise and good were in earnest 
cry. What particularly desen'cs remark, was an j 
of the women of London, who, to the number of 
three thousand, went in a body to the house of' coi 
earnestly demanding a peace. ** Give us those tr 
s'did they, ** who are against a j>eace; give them, t 
may tear them in pieces." The guards found some di 
in quelling lliis insurrection, and one or two women k 
lives in the fray 

Tht battle of MarstoiMnoor was the beginning 
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iht prince's whble train of artillery was taken, and the royalists 
Kiever after recovered the blew. 

William Laud, archbishop ol Canterbury, was sent (o 
t lie Tower in the beguining of this reign. He was now 
l)rought to hb trial, condemned, and executed. The Li- 
turgy was by a public act abolished the day he died, as if 
lie bad been the only obstacle to jts former removal. The 
church of England was, in all respects, brought to a con- 
formity to the puritanical establishment ; and the citizens^ of 
Loudon, and the Scotch army, gave public thanks for so 
happy an alteration. 

Tlie battle, which decided the fate of Charles, y 

Who fought at Na^by, a village in Northampton- °f/:j^t' 

shire. The main body of the royal army was 

commanded by Lord Astley, prince Rupert led the right 

wing. Sir Marmaduke Longdale the left, and the king 

himself headed the body of reserve. On the opposite side 

Fairfax and Skippon commanded the main body; Croni. 

well led on the right whig,, and Ireton, his son-ui-law, the 

left. Prince Rupert sfttacked the left wing, with his usual 

impetuosity and success; they were broke and pursued a^. 

far as the village ; but he lost time in attempting to make 

liimself master of their artillery. Cromwell, in the mean 

time, was equally successful on his side, and broke through 

tiie enemy's horse after a very obstinate resistance. \Vhile 

lliese were thus engaged, the infantry on both sides itiain- 

lained the conflict with equal ardour ; but in spite of the* 

efforts of Fairfax and Skipp6o, their battalions began tv* 

give way. At this critical period, Cromwell returncii 

with his victorious forces, and charged the king's infaOtr\ 

in flank wi(b s^ch vigour, that a total rout began to ensue. 

By this time prince Rupert had rejoined the king, and tlie 

small body of reserve; but his troops though victoriou!!), 

could not be brought to a second charge. The king |>er- 

ceiving the battle wholly lost, was obliged to abandon tint 

field to bis enemies, who took all his cannon, baggage, and 

above five thousand prisoners. 

The battle of Naseby pnt the parlianieptarians in pos- 
session of almost all the strong cities of the kingdom, 
Bi-istol, Bridgewaler, Chester, Sherborne, ahH Bath. Exeter 
was besieged ; and all the king's troops in tl>e western 
counties being entirely dispersed, Fairtax \^Tt^s^<\ >\\^ \\^^»> 
tad Jt surrttndered at discretion. T\\e Vat\^ V^^^*** '^'^^- 
mnded, harassed on every side, rctvcv\\ed \<> O^lox^^ ^ 
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ill all conditions of his fortune had held steady to Iiis cause, 
and there he resolved to offer new terms to his incensec^ 
pursuers. 

In the mean time, Fairfax was approaching with a pow- 
erful and victorious army, and was takiug the proper mea- 
sures for laying siege to Oxford, which promised an easy 
surrender. To be taken captive, and led in triumph by liis ■ 
insolent subjects, was what Charles justly abhorred; aud 
every insult and violence was to be dreaded from the sol- 
diery. In this desperate extremity, he took the fatal reso- 
lution of giving himself up to the Scotch army, who had 
never testified implacable animosity against him; but lie 
too soon found, that, instead of treating him as a king, 
they insulted him as a captive. 

The English parliament being informed of the kings^ 
captivity, immediately entered into a treaty with the Scots 
about delivering up their prisoner. They agj-eed, that 
upon payment of four hundred thousand pounds they woaid 
deliver up the king to his enemies, and this tvas cheerfullv 
complied with. An action so atrocious may be palliated, but 
can never be defended ; they returned home laden with plun- 
der, and the reproaches of all good men. 

The cinl war was now over ; the king bad absolved ki» 
followers from their allegiance, and the parliament had now 
no enemy to fear, except those very troops by which' thcv 
had extended their overgrown authority. But iji propor- 
tion as the terror of the king's power diminished, the divi- 
sions between the members which composed the parliament, 
became more apparent. The majority in the house vere 
of the presbyterian sect, who were for having clergy ; but 
the majority of the army were staunch independents, \>lio 
admitted of no clergy, but thought that every man had 'Jt 
right to instruct his fellows. At the head of this sect was 
Cromwell, who secretly directed its operations, and invigo- 
rated all their measures. 

Oliver Cromwell, whose talents now began to 'appear ia 
full histre, was the son of a private gentleman in Hunting- 
don ; but being the son of a second brother,, he inherited a 
very small paternal fortune. From accident or intrigue, he 
was chosen member for the town of Cambridge, in the long 
{mrlinment ; but he seemed at first to possess no talents for 
oratory, his person beinj; uugracclxxV, Vas <\\<is^ ^w^\\Vs> 
/i/s elocution homely, tedious, obscvue* eavi cvoNi^wj^'bt^. 
l/e Wilde up, however, by xea\ and Y^c^ts^\ftx^wcii» vi\iax\ 
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ill natural powers; and being jendowed with un- 
ntrepidity, much dissimulation, and a thorough con- 
>f the rectitude of his cause, he rose, through the 
ns of preferment, to the post of lieutenant-general 
lirfax ; but, in reality, possessing the supreme com- 
er the whole army. . 

drmy now began to consider themselves as a body 
from the common-wealth ; aud complained that they 
ired the general tranquillity, while they were dc- 
f the privileges of . Englishmen : a military pariia- 
s therefore formed, composed of the officers aud 

soldiers of each regiment. The principal officers 

council to represent the body of peers; the sol- 

cted two men out of each company to represent the 

commons, and these were called the agitators of 

y. Cromwell took care to be one of the number, 

contrive an easy method under-hand of conducting 
aoting the sedition of the army, 
iihappy king, in the mean time, continued a prisoner 
by-castle ; and as his countenance might add some 
f to that side who should obtain it, Cromwell, .who 
conducted all the measures of the army, while he 
ly exclaimed against their violence, resolved to seize 
fs person. Accordingly, a party of five huudred 
pearing at Holmby-castle, under the command of 
:e, conducted the king to the army, who were hasten- 
[leir rendezvous at TViplo-heath, near Cambridge. 
i day Cromwell arrived among them, where he was 

with acclamations pf joy, and was instantly invested 

supreme command, 
house of com'mofis w^as now divided into parties, 

one part opposing but, the majority, with the two 

at tlieir head, for encouraging the army. In such 
rrsal confusion, it is not to be expected that any 
ss than a separation of the parties couM take place ; 
ordingly the two speakers, with sixty-two niem- 
iretly retired from the house, and threw themselves 
lie protection of tlie army that was then at Houn- 
th. They were received with shouts' and accla-^ 

their integrity was extolled, and the whole body 
>Idiery, a formidable force of twenty thousand men, 
ved forward to reinstate them ui vWvc Iqiw^rx ^RaX.% 

005, 
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Ill the mean time that part of the bouse that was 1th 
'Lehiiid, resolved to act with vigour, and resist the cncroacb- 
ineiiti i)f tlie army. They chose new speakers, they gave 
orders for enlisting troops, they ordered the train-bauds to 
man the lines, and the whole city boldly resolved to resist 
tiic invasion. But this resolution only held while the enemv 
was thought at a distance ; for when tlie formidable force 
of Cromwell appeared, all was obedience and submissioo; 
t!ie gates were opened to the general, who attended the twe 
speaivrrs, and the rest of the members, peaceably to their lia- 
bitations. The eleven impeached members, being accused 
us causers of the tumult, were expelled, and most of then 
retirc<i to the continent. The mayor, sheriff, and three al- 
dermen, were sent to the Tower ; several citizens and of- 
ficers of militi'j were committed to prison, t and the lines 
about the city were levelled to the ground. The command 
of the Tower v.as given to Fairfax, the general.; and the 
purlidinent ordered him their hearty thanks for having dis- 
obeyed tiieir commands. 

It now only remained to dispose of the king, who hal 
been sent by the army a prisoner to Humplon-court ; from 
whence he attempted to escape, but was once more made 
prisoner in the Isle of Wight, and confined in Carisbrook- 
castle. He still, however, continued to negociate with 
the parliament for settling the unspeakable calamities of )bc 
kingdom, and the parliament saw no otlier method of de- 
stroying the military power, but to depress it by the kingly. 
Frequent proposals for an accommodation passed between 
the captive king and the commons. But it was now too 
late : for the rebellious army, crowned with success, and, 
sensible of their power, with furious remoiistrauces, be- 
gan to demand vengeance on the king. At the same time 
they advanced to Windsor : and sending an officer to seize 
the king's person, where he was lately sent under confine- 
ment, tliey conveyed him to Hurst-Castle, in Hampshire, op- 
posite the Isle of Wight. The commons, however, though 
destitute of aU hopes of prevailing, had still courage to re- 
sist, and attempted, in the face of the whole army, to close 
their treaty with their k'iii?. But .the next day colonel 
Pride, at the head of two regiments, blockaded the house, 
and seized in the passage forty-one meml>€rs of the presbvle- 
rJun put'ly, and sent Ihcm to a \<»>n t*>o\\\ Wloft^iu^ to the 
Jionsr, I J lilt passed by the denonVivYaV'ioiv o\ ^*i\\. ^^ac»N^ -i. 
finudrcd and si\i\ members iworeNvoY** QXQ\>x^tA\ ^vi^vtfvw: 
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were allowed to epter but tlie most furious and determined 
of the Independents, in all not exceeding sixty. This atro- 
cious invasion of the parliamentary rights, commonly passed 
by the name of Pride's Purge, and the remaining members, 
were called the Rump, These soon voted, that the transac* 
tions of the house a few days before were entirely illegal, 
and that their gjeiieraFs conduct was just and necessary. A 
committee was appointed to bring in a charge against the 
king; and a vote passed, declaring it treason in a king to 
levy war against his parliament. A High Court of Justice 

' was accordingly appointed to try his majesty for tliii new- 
invented treason.' 

Colonel Hanrison, the son of a butcher, was commaiulciJ 

" to conduct the liing from Ilurst-castle to Windsor, and from 
thence to London. His afflicted subjects, who ran to have 
a sight of their sovereign, were greatly affected at the 
change that appeared in his face and person. He had al- 
lowed his beard to grow; his hair was become venerurliiy 
(rrey, rather by the pressure of anxiety than the hand of 
time ; while bis appare) bore the marks of misfortune and 
decay. Thus he stood a solitary figure of majesty in distress, 
which even his adversaries could not behold without reve- 
rence and compassion. He had been long attended only 
by an old decre-pit servant, whose name was Sir Pfiilip War- 
wick, who coul(I only deplore his master's fate without Ixjing 
able to revenge his cause. All the exterior symbols of sove- 
reignty were now withdrawn ; and his new attetidants had 
orders to serve him without ceremony. The duke of Hii- 
mil ton, who was reserved for the s^ame punishment 'with his 
master,, having leave to take a last /arewell as he departed 
from Windsor, threw hnnseif at the king's feet, crying out, 
*' My dear Master." Tlie unhappy monarch raised him up, 
and embracin^f^ him tenderly, replied^ while the tears run 
down his clieeks, *• I have, indeed, been a dear master W 
you." These were severe distresses ; however, he could not 
be persuaded that his adversaries wbuld bring him to a formal^ 
trial; but he every moment expected to^be dispatched by 
private assassination. 

From the sixth to the twentieth of January was spent in 
^making preparations for his extraordinary trial. The ^ Court 
of Justice consisted of a hundred and thirty-three ^ex^o?^^, 
named by the commons ; but of these i\e,Net ^^\^ %«s^\?X^ 
jnet upon the trmL Tlte members were c\w\\^ <iQ\Si^^"^^^ 

«»/ the principal officers of the arm^,UiO?»\. o\ xNx^vi^ ^'^"^.^^ 
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menu birtbt together with some of the lower house> an 
^itiiens of Lendon. Bradshaw, a lawyer, was chos 
sidcot. Coke was appomted solicitor for the people 
land, Dorislaus> Steele, and Aske, were named as 
The court 9at in Westminster-hali. ^ 

The king was now conducted from Windsor to St . 
and the next day was brought before the high court 
his trial. When he was brought forward, he was co 
by the mace-bearer to a chair placed within the bar. 
long detained a prisoner, and now produced as a c 
he still sustained the dignity of a king ; he surreyed t1 
bers of the €X)urt with a stern, haughty air, and 
moviidg his hat, sat down, while the members also ^ 
vered. His charge was then read by the solicitor, : 
him of having been the cause of alHhe bloodshed wi 
lowed since the commencement of the war; at that 
the charge he could not suppress a smile of contempt 
dignation. After the charge was finished, Bradshaw 
his discourse to the king, and told him, tlvdt the a 
|>ected his answer. 

The king with great temper entered upon his def< 
declining the authority of the court. He represent 
having been eneaged in treaty with his two houses 
liament, and having finished almost e'very article, he e 
a different treatment from that he now received. 1 
ceived,he said, no appearance of an upper house, wl 
necessary to constitute a just tribunal. That he was 
the king and fountain of law, and consequently could 
tried by laws to which he had never given his as^en 
having been entrusted with the liberties of the . pec 
would not now betray them, by recognising a power 
ill usurpation ; that he was willing, before a proper t 
to enter into the particulars oi his defence ; but, thai 
them he must decline any apology for his innocence 
should be considered a betrayer of, and not a martyr 
constitution. 

. Bradshaw, in order to support the authority of thj 
insisted, that they had received their power from t 
|>Je, the source of all right. He pressed the prise 
to decline the autlwrity of the court, which was d 
by the commons of £ng]and, and interrupted an 
ruled the king in his attempts to reply. In this 
iAe king was three times produced Wloxt VW towtv^ 
of ten persisted in declining its iurudkvjftu. "^W V 
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last tinie he Wtu brought before the sel^cretfted tribunal ; 
«8 he was proceediDg thither^ he was insulted by the sol- 
diers and the mob, who exclaimed, " Justice f Justice ! 
Execution ! Execution I" but he continued undaunted. Hit 
judges having examined some ^^itiiesses, by whom it was 
proved, that Uie king had appeared in arms against the forces 
oommissioned by parliament, they pronounced sentence 
against hhn. 

Tim conduct of the king under all these instances of low- 
bred malice was great, firm, and equal: in going through 
Ihe hall iwnA this execrable tribunal, the soldiers and rabble 
imre agam instieated to cry omt, " Justice and execution.** 
They reviled him with the most bitter reproaches. Among 
other insults one miscreant presumed to spit in the face <j 
Ms sovereign. He patiently bore their insolence : " Poor 
sools," cried he, *' they woald treat their generals in the 
same manner for sixpence.'' These of the populace wha 
still, retained the feelmgs of humanity, expressed their sor- 
rows in si^ and tears. A soldier, more compassionate than 
the rest, could not help^ imploring a blessing on his royal 
head. An officer over-rhearing him, struck the honest centi- 
net to tlie ground before the king, who could not help say- 
ii^, that tlw punishnient exceeded the offence. 

At his return to Whitehall, he desired the permission of 
the Hoose. to^ see his children, and to be attended in bis pri- 
vate devotions by Dr. Juxon; late bishop of London. These 
requests were granted, and also three days to prepare for 
the execution of the sentence. , All that remained of his 
family now in England, were the princess Elisabeth, and the 
duke ci Gloucester, a child of about three years of age. 
After many seasonable and sensible exhortations to his 
daughter, he took his little son in his arms, and embracing 
him, " My child,'' said he, «' they will cut off thy fathers 
head ; yes, they will cut off my head, and make thee a king. 
But mark what I say ; thou must not be a king as long as 
thy brothers Chariea and James are alive. They will cut off 
their heads when they can take them; and thy head, too» 
they wilt cut off at last ; and therefore I charge thee, do 
not be made -a king by them.'' The child bursting in^o 
teats, rqplied, '' I will foe torn in pieces first," Every 
night during the interval between his sentence and execu- 
tk>n, the king slept sound as usual, thouf^lv thft xkoVi^ ^ \5aib 
workmen, employed ia framiDg the scailclA^ eoxi&n»ai^ ^»- 
mmaded ia bis ema^ 
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Tbe ftM moning beidtt at la^frrived* be rose 
and ealliiw one of his~ attendants, he bade hhn. employ 
tlnn otnal care jn diessiag bim^ and pr^iaring hioi 
gnat and joyful a soienmi^. Tbe ttieet b^ore Wl 
was the plao^ destined for bis ezeeutidn; for it was in 
l^t this shouki inerease the seferity of the punishmenl 
was led thfoogh the BanquetuiMoos^ to the scaffo 
joining to that edifioey attended by his friend and i 
bishop luxofiy a man endowed witiithe same mild and 
▼irtnes as lub masttr* Tbe scaffold, which was e 
with black, was gnstrded by a i^gliant i>f soldiers, 
th^ command of colonel Tomlinson, and on it wtnt 
secn^the block, the axe, and the two executioners in i 
The *people in great crowds stood at a greater distai 
dreadful expectation of the event The king sunre; 
these sdernn preparations with calm composure; anc 
oonld not expect to be heard by the peo(^ at a dii 
ha addressed himsdf to tbe few persons who stood 
him.. He there justified his own innocence in the lat 
war; and observed, that he had'not taken arms til 
the pariiament had shown him the' example. - TJiat 1 
no other object in his warlike preparations than to pi 
that authority entire, which had been transmitted t 

' by his ancestors ; but though innocent towards his peo| 
acknowledged the equity of his execution in the eyes 
Maker. He owned that he was justly punished for 
consented to the execution of an unjust sentence up 
earl of Strafford. He forgave all his enemies, exhorl 
people to return to their obedience, and acknowledg 
soil as his successor, and signified his attachment to tl 
lestant religion, as professed in the church of Englam 
strong was the impression his dying words made up 
few who could hear him, that colonel Tomlinson h 
to whose care he had been committed, acknowledged 1 
a Convert. 

While he was preparing himself for the block, 
Juxon called out to him, " There is. Sir, but one 
more, which, though turbulent and troublesome, 
a Ycry short one. It will soon carry you a great ws 
will carry, you from earth to heaven, and there yoi 
find, to your great joy, the priae to -which you has 
erowtt of glory." — "I go," repleed the king, " fi 
corruptible to an incorlruptibVe crovm, vjViet^ tio ^ 

sace CM have place."—" You excWw^»' x«^^ 
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bttbop, " a tempDYal for ao eternal crown, a good exchange/* 
Charles having talien off his cloak, delivered bis George to 
the prelate, pronouncing the word, " Remeniber.'' Then he 
laid his neck on the block, and stretching out his hands as a 
signal, one of the executioners severed his head from his 
bMy at a blow, while the other holding it iip, exclaimed, 
"^ This is the bead of a traitor.^ The spectators testified 
Ibeir horror at that sad 8|)ectacle in sighs, tears, and lamenta- 
tions ; the tide of their dnty and affection began to return, 
and each blamed himself either with active disloyalty to his 
king, or a pa^^ive compliance with his destroyers. 

Charles was executed in the forty-ninth year of j «^ 
bis age, and the twenty-fourth of his reign. He -/j * ' 
was of a middling stature, robust, and well-pro- 
portioned. His visage was pleasing, but melancholy ; and 
il is probable, that the continued troubles in which he was 
involved, might have made that impression on his counte- 
nance. As for his character the reader will deduce it with 
more precision and satisfaction to himself from the detail 
of his condnct, than from any summary given of it by the 
historian. 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE COMMONWEALTH, 
A. D. 1648 — 1660. 

Cromwell, who had secretly solicited and contrived 
the king's death, now began to feel wishes to which he had 
hitherto been a stranger. His prospects widening as 
he #ose, his first principles of - liberty were all lost in the 
imbonnded stretch xA power that lay before him. When 
appointed to command the'army in Ireland, he had to com- 
bat against the royalists, commanded by the duke of Or- 
mond, aitd the native Irish, led on by O'Neal. But such 
itt-coonected and barbarous troops could give very little 
•opposition to Cromweirs more nninerous forces, conducted 
%^ such a general, and emboldened by long success. He 
soon over-ran the whole country ; and after son|e time, aU 
the towns revolted m his favour, end o\yi&i\^4 VVk^a ^i^ei^ 
ntbk approach. EvXin these conquests, ^ m^^^ x^j*. 
^ bk actions, there appeared a brutaV l«oc\V^ \ Vsi > 

P2 
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.order to intimidate the natives from defending tbeir 
towns, he put every garrison that made any resistance to • 
the sword. 

After his retuni to England, he received the thanks of the 
House, which tlien proceeded to choose a general for con- 
ducting the war in Scotland, where they had espoused the 
royal cause, and placed young Charles, the son of their late 
monarch on the throne. Fairfax i-efusiug this eonimaod 
upon principle, as he had ail along declined opposing the 
presbyterians, the command necessarily devolved upon 
Cromwell, who boldly set forward to Scotland, at the head 
of an army of sixteen thousand men. Tlie Scots, in the 
mean time, who had invited over their wretched 
ifi'io ^"^8» to be a prisoner, not a ruler among them, pre. 
pared to meet the invasion ; but a battle ensued, in 
which they, though double the number of the English, were 
soon put to flight, and pursued with great slaughter, while 
Cromwell did not lose above forty men in all. 

In this terrible exigence, young Charles embraced a re- 
solution worthy a prince who was willing to hazard all for 
empire. Observing that the way was open to England, be 
resolved immediately to march into that country, where he 
expected to be reinforced by all the royalists in that part of 
the kingdom. But the Scots terrified at the prospect of so 
hazardous an enterprise, fell from him in great numbers; 
and the English affrighted at the name of his op{)oneiit, 
dreaded to join him. His mortifications were still more in- 
creased as he arrived at Worcester, when informed, that 
Cromwell was marching with hasty strides from Scotland, 
with an army increased to forty thousand men. The news 
scarce arrived, when that active general himself appeared, 
and falling upon the town on all sides, broke in upon the 
disordered royalists. The streets were strewed with slaugh- 
ter, the whole Scotch army was Either killed or taken pri- 
soners; and the king himself having given many proofs of 
personal valour, was obliged to lly. 

Imagination can scarce conceive adventures more roman- 
tic, or distress more jsevere, than those which attended the 
young king's escape from the sc«ne of slaughter. After va- 
rious disguises, and one and forty days concealment, he 
landed safely at Feschamp, ia Normandy, although no less 
tliaa forty men and women had at different tunes been privy 
to bh escape. 
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til the mean-time, Cromwell returned io triumpfa to Lon- 
don, where he was met by the speaker of the house, accom- 
panied by the mayor of London, and the magistrates, in 
all their formalities. His first care was to take advantage 
of his late successes, by depressing Ithe Scots, who had so 
lately withstood the work ofthe gospel, as he called it. An 
act was passed for abolishing royalty in Scotland, and annex- 
ing that kingdom, as a conquered province, to the English 
Commonwealth. It was irapowered, however, to send some 
members to the English parliament. Judges were appointed 
to distribute justice; but the prudent conduct of Monk, 
who was left by Cromwell to complete their subjection, sensed 
much to reconcile the minds of the Scots. 

In this manner the English parliament, by the means of 
Cromwell, spread their uncontested authority over all the 
British dominions. Ireland was totally subdued by I re ton 
and Ludlow. All the settlements in America, that had 
declared for the royal cause, were obliged to submit; 
Jersey^ Guernsey, Scilly, and the Isle of Man, were 
brought easily under subjection. Thus mankind saw, with 
astonishment, a parliament composed of sixty or seventy 
obscure and .illiterate members, governing a great empire 
with unanimity and success. Without any acknowledged 
subordination, except a council of state, consisting of thirty- 
Eighty to whom all addresses were made, they levied armies, 
nuaintained fleets, and gave laws to the neighbouring powers 
A Europe. The finances were managed with economy and 
exactness ; few private persons became rich by the plunder 
>f the public: the revenues of the crown, the lands of the 
bishops, and a tax of an hundred and twenty thousand 
punas each month, supplied the wants of the government, 
ind gave vigour to all their proceedings. 

The parUament having thus reduced their native domi- 
aioos to perfect obedience^ next reserved to chastise the 
Dutch, who had given but very slight causes of complaint. 
[t . happened that one doctor Dorislaus, who was of the 
mmber of the late king^s judges, being sent by the parlia- 
nent as their envoy to Holland, was assassinated by one of 
Jie royal party, who had taken refuge there. Some time 
ifler, also, Mr. St, John, appointed their ambassador to 
Jiat court, was insulted by tlie friends of the prince of 
Orange. These were thought motives sufficient to induce 
he Commonwealth of England to declare w^i '^"^voaX >^^\sv. 
1/e parliament's chid dependence Va'j m VVvt vi>aH>X.^ ^xv^ 
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courage of Blake, their admirar: who» though he 1 
embart^ed in naval command till late in life, yet surp 
that went before hhn in courage and dexterity, 
other side, the Dutch opposed to him their famous 
Van Tromp, to whom they never since produced ai 
Many were the engagements between these ce 
admirals, and various was their success, but these 
cnconnters rather served to shew the excellence of 
mirals, than to determine their superiority. The 
•however, who felt many gi*eat disadvantages by the 
their trade, were willing to treat for a peace; 
parliament wished to keep th^ navy on fpot as long 
-could ; rightly judging, that while the force of th< 
was exerted by sea, it would diminish the power of 
Cromwell by land, which was now become very foi 
to them. 

Thii great aspirer, however, quickly perceived 1 
signs ; and from the first saw that they dreaded h 
ing power, and wbhed its diminution. All his i 
were conducted with a bold intrepidity that mai 
character, and he no^ saw, that it was not necc 
wear the mask of subordination any longer. Secui 
fore, in the attachment of the army, he resolved 1 
another daring effort ; and persuaded the officers to 
a petition for payment of arrears and redress of gri 
which he knew would be rejected by the comm 
disdain. The petition was soon drawn up and pi 
in which the officers, after demanding their arrears 

' the parliament to consider how many yej 
,^-«* had sat; and what professions they had 

made of their intentions to new model the ho 
•establish freedom on the broadest basis. 
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ttost seeming fury, and turning to major Vernon, cried 
out, " That he was compelled to do a thing that made the 
'* very hair of his head to stand on end." Then he 
hastened to the house with three hundred soldiers with the 
flttrks'of violent indignation on his countenance. Stamp- 
ing with his foot, which was the signal for the soldiers to 
eBter» the place was immediately filled with armed men* 
then addressing himself to the members : '' For shame/' 
said he* " get yx>a gone. Give place to honester men ; 
** to those who will more faitlifuUy discharge their trust* ; 
'*You are no longer a parliament; I tell you, you are no 
'Monger a parliament; the Lord has done with you/' 
Sr Harry Vane exclaiming against tliis conduct: '' Sir 
"Harry," cried Cromwell with a loud voice, " O Sir 
"Harry Vane, the Lord deliver me from Sir Harry Vane." 
Taking hold of one by the cloak, thou art a whore-* 
master; to another, thou art an adulterer: to a third, thou 
art a drunkard; to a fourth, .thou art a glutton. " It is 
*' you," continued he to the members, " that have forced me 
" upon this. 1 have sought the Lord night and day, that he 
" would rather slay me then put me upon this work." Then 
Minting to the mace, " Take away," cried he, ** that bauble.'^ 
Vfter which, turning out all the members, and clearing the 
lali, he ordered the doors to be locked, and putting the key 
n his pocket,' returned to Whitehall. 

The persons he pitched upon for his next parliament, 
vere the lowest, meanest, and the most iguorant among 
he citizens, and the very dregs of the fanatics. He was 
veil apprised that during the administration of such a 
proupe of characters he alone must govern, or that they 
nust soon throw up the reins of government, which they 
vere unqualified to guide. Accordingly, their practice 
ustified his sagacity. * One of them particularly, who was 
»lled Praise God Bareboue, a canting leather-seller, gave 
lis name to this odd assembly, as it was called Barebone's 
Parliament. But the very vulgar began to exclaim against 
»o foolish a legislature ; and some of themselves seemed not 
nsensible of this ridicule. And these, by consent, met 
earlier than the rest of their fraternity: and pbserving to 
*ach other, that this parliament had sat long enough, the^ 
lastened to Cromwell, with Rouse their speaker at their 
lead, and into his hands they resigned their authority. 
This Cromwell accepted with pleasute; \wl\. \i€\BL% \s\^ 
fiat some of the number were relracVoY-^, W %koX w^ssm^ 
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Whit€ to clear the house of such as tentored to renak 
there. They hod placed one Mojer in the chair by tlip 
time that the colonel had arrired ; and he being asi&ed bj 
the colonel, " What they did there T' Moyer replied very 
gravely^ that they were seeking the Lord. ** Then yoi 
" may go elsewhere/' cried White ; ** for to ray entua ^ 
" knowwdge the Lord has not been here these no) 
•' years." 

This shadow of a parliament being dissolved, the oifiom^ ' 
by their own authority, declared Cromwell protector of 
the Commonwealth of England. He was to be addressed 
by the titfe of Highness ; and his power was proclaimed ia 
London, and the other parts of the kingdon. Thas sa 
obscure and vulgar man» at the age of fifty-three, rose to 
unbounded power ; first by following small events in his ii» 
▼our, and at length by dicecting great ones. * 

Cromwell chose his council among his officers, who had 
been the companions of his dangers and his victories, to 
each of whom he assigned a penliionxrf one thousand pounds 
a year. He took care to have his troops, upon whose fkle- 
lity he expended for support, paid a month in advance: 
the magazines were also well provided, and the public 
treasury managed with frugality and care; while his ac- 
tivify, vigilance, and resolution were such, tBat he dis- 
covered every conspiracy against his person, and every plei 
for an insurrection, before they took effect. His manage- 
ment of foreign affairs corresponded with his character, 
and, for a while, were attended with success. The Dutch 
having been humbled by repeated defeats, and totallv 
abridged in their commercial concerns,, were obliged at 
last to sue for peace, which he gave them upon these ternw. 
He insisted upon their paying; deference to the British flag: 
he compelled them to abandon the interest of the king, and 
to pay eighty-five thousand pounds as an indemnification 
for former expences, aud to restore the English East India 
company a part of those dominions of which they had been 
dispossessed by the Dutch during the former reign. 

Nor was he less successful in his negociHtions with tlie 
court of France. Cardinal Mazarine, by whom the affairs 
of that kingdom were conducted, deemed it necessary to 
pay deference to the protector ; and desirous rather to pre- 
vail by dexterity tlian vH>lence, aubmitted to Cromwelrs 
i'mperions chnrBcter, and tbus procuied etv^^ e^-a^^ \s^\«r 
Ac/a J to both. 
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The court of Spaia was not less assiduous in its endea* 
fours to gain his friendship, but was not so successful. This 
vast monarchy, which but a few years before had threatened 
the liberties of Europe, was now reduced so low as to be 
Icarce able to defend itself. Cromwell, however, wlio knew 
Bothing of foreign politics, still continued to regard its power 
with an eye of jt^alousy, and came into an association with 
France to df piv.^M it »tili more. He lent that court a body 
of six tiiwusaiKl uiei! to tittack the Spanish dominions in the 
Netherlanrls ; jijj njvtn iibtaining a signal victory by hb as- 
Mtance at Dumcs, tlii* French put Dunkirk, which Uiey had 
just taken ii\iu\ the Spaniards, into his hands, as a reward 
for his attachment. 

But it was by sea tliat he bumbled the power of Spain 
with still more effectual success. Blake, who had long 
made himself formidable to the Dutch, and whose hune 
was spi^d over Europe, now became still more dreadful 
to the Spanish monarchy. He sailed with a fleet into the 
Meditercanean, whither, smce the time of the crusaders, no 
Eoglifh fleet had ever ventured to advance. He there 
coD<jpiered all that dared t^ oppose him. Casting .uiclior 
before Le^om, he demanded and obtained satishctiou for 
Mime iiyiiries which the English commerce had suffered 
from the duke ttf Tuscany. He next sailed to Algiers, 
and conipdled the Dey to make peace, and ^^ i^ a ^ 
itnuo his pbalical subjects from farther injuring .^' 
the English. He then went to Tunis, and having 
made we same demands, he was desired i>y the Hey ui 
that place to look at the two castles, Porto Farino, and 
Goletta, and do his utmost. Blake shewed him that he was 
not slow in accepting the challenge; he entered the har- 
bour, burned the shipping there, and then sailed out tri- 
umphantly to pursue his voyage. At Cadiz he took two 
galleons valued at near two millions of pieces of eight. 
At the Canaries he burned a Spanish fleet of sixteen «hips, 
and returning home to England to enjoy the fame of his 
noble actions, as he came within sight of hb native country 
be expired. This gallant man, though he fought fcr an 
usurper, yet was averse to his cause ; he was a zealous re- 
publican in principle, and his aim was to serve his country, 
not to establish a tyrant. " It is still our duty," he would 
say to the seamen, " to fight for our country, into wlrdtev« r 
l:ands (be govemAkent may fall." 
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At the same time tliat Blake's expeditions were going for- 
ward, there was another carried on under the command of ad- 
mirals Pen and Venables, with about four thousand land 
forces, to attack the island of Hispauiola. Failing, however, 
in this, and being driven off the place by the Spaniards, 
they steered to Jamaica, which was surrendered to them 
without a blow. So little was thought of the importance of 
this conquest, that, upon the return of the expedition. Pen 
and Venables were sent to "the Tower, for their failure in the 
principjal object of their expedition. 

But it must not be supposed that Cromwell's situation was 
at this time enviable. Perhaps no station could be more 
truly distressing than his, at a time the nation ^^as loading 
hhn with congratulations and addresses. He had 
ih^H ^^^^^^ himself hateful to every party; and he 
owed his safety to their mutual hatred and diffidence 
of each other. His arts of dissimulation had been long 
exhausted ; none now could be deceived by them, those of 
his own party and principles disdaining the use lo which 
he had converted his zeal and professions. Tiie whole 
nation silently detested his administration, but he had not 
still been reduced to the extreme of wretchedness, if he 
could have found domestic consolation, but even Fleet- 
wood, his son-in-law, detested that character which could 
'use religious professions for the purposes of temporal ad- 
vancement. His eldest daughter, married to Fleetwood, 
had adopted republican principles so vehemently, that she 
could nol behold even her own father entrusted with uncon- 
trolable power. His other daughters were no less sanguine 
in favour of the royal cause; and Mrs. Claypole, his 
favourite daughter, upon her death-bed, upbraided him 
with all those crimes that led him to' trample on the 
throne. 

Every hour added some new disquietude. Lord Fairfax, 
Sir William Waller, and many of the heads of the presby- 
terians, had secretly entered into an engagement to destroy 
him. His administration, so expensive both at home and 
abroad, had exhausted his revenue, and he was left consi- 
derably in debt. One conspiracy was no sooner detected, 
but another rose from its ruins; and to increase his cala- 
mity, he was now taught, upon reasoning principles, that 
his death was not only desirable, but his assassination would 
be meritorious. A book was \>u\)\\%Wd\i^ cq\q\xs\T\\>sa^ a 
«i^/y who bad /or merly been aUacVied Vo \xvi <i^>^'&^, vKi>ccC«.^^ 
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uliing no Murder. Of all the pamphlets that came forth 
t that time, this was * the most eloquent and masterly. 
Cromwell read it, and vms never seen to smile more. ' The 
ear of assassination haunted him in all his walks, and were 
Perpetually present to bb imagination. He wore armour 
mder his clothes, and always kept pistols in his pockets, 
lis aspect was cloaded by a settled gloom ;. and he regarded 
very stranger with' a glance of thnid suspicion. He always 
ravelled with hurry, and ^was ever attended by a nume- 
ous guard. He never returned from any place by the road 
le went ; and seldom slept above, three nights together in 
he same- chamber. Society terrified him, as tliere he might 
neet an enemy ; solicitude was terrible, as he was there un- 
^arded by every friend. 

A tertian ague kindly came at last to deliver him from 
his life of horror and anxiety. For the space of a week' 
ID dangerous symptoms appeared; and in the intervals of 
he fits he was able to wsdk abroad. At length' the fever 
ncreased, and he became delirious. He was just able to an- 
swer yes, t6 the demand, whether his son Richard should 
ye appointed to succeed him. He died on the third 
Jay of September, that very day which, he had t^t-J • 
ilwavs considered as the most fortunate of his life; he 
ms then fifty-nine years old, and had usurped the govern- 
inent nine years. 

Whatever might have been the difference of interest 
ifter the death of the usurper, the inllucince of his name 
was still sufficient to get Richard his son proclaimed pro- 
tector in his room. But the army discontented with such 
1 leader, established a meeting at general Fleetwood's 
which, as he dwelt in Wallingford-house, was called the 
Cabal of Wallingford. The jesult of their deliberation 
was a remonstrance that the command of the- army should 
be entrusted to some person in whom they might all confide ; 
and it was plainly given to understand that the young pro- 
tector was not that person. And Richard, who wanted re- 
solution to defend his title, soon signed his abdication in 
form, and^ retired tb live several years after his resignation, 
at first on the continent, and afterwards upon his paternal 
fortune at home. 

The officers being once more left to themselves, deter- 
mined to replace the remnant of the oXdi^^YVvacKi^DX^Vv^ 
bad beheaded the kipg, and which Ctovow^W \vaA %kO ^w 
race fully turned out of the house. The IEI^xbkv Y»^'>^'^'^'^ 

Q 
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for drat Has the name it went by, being now reinstated, be 
cdme vigorous in its attempts to lessen the power by which 
it was replaced. The officers in the army therefore deter 
mined, as was usual enough m these times, to dissolve thai 

' assembly, by which they were so vehemently opposed. Ac 
cordingly Lambert, one of the generals, ^d re w up a chosen 
body of the troops, ^nd placing them in" the streets which 
leil to Westminster-hall, when the speaker, Lenthall, pro- 
ceeded in his carriage to the house, he ordered the horses to 
be turned, and very civilly conducted him home. The othei 
members were likewise intercepted, and the army returoeii 
to their quarters to observe a solema fast, which general!} 
either preceded, or attended their outrages. 

During these transactions, general Monk was at the bead 
of eight thousand veterans in Scotland, and beheld the db- | 
traction of his native country with but slender hopes of re- 
lieving it. Whatever might have been his designs, it waf 
impossible to cover them with greater secrecy than he did. 
As soon as he put bis army in motion, to enquire into tlu 
causes of the disturbances in the capital, his countenaDce 
was eagerly sought by all the contending parties. He still 
however continued to march his army towards the capital: 
all the world equally in doubt as to his motives, and asto* 
nislied at his reserve. But Monk continued his inflexible 
taciturnity, und at last came to St. Alban's within a few miles 
of London. 

He tlicj'c sept the Rura^i parliament, who had resumed 
tlieir scat, a message, desiring them to remove such forces 
as remained in London to the country quarters. In the 
mean time the House of Commons having passed votes 
for the composure of the kingdom, dissolved themselves, 
and gav« orders for the immediate assembling a new parlia- 
ment. 

As yet the new parliament was not assembled, 

rVo **"^ "^ person had hitherto dived into the designs 

of the general. He still persevered in his' reserve; 

amt although the calling a new parliament was but iu 

other words to restore the king, yet his expressions never 

once belraved the secret of his bosom. Nothing but a 

security of confidence at 'last extorted the confession from 

lii4n. He had been intimate with one Morrice, a gentleman 

nf DevojJijhire, of a sedentary, studious dis\iosit ion, and 

^yith him ulone did he deliberate \i\wu \\\e ^xereA. ^wi\ ^Aw^^tv 

0//S enterpnze of the restoralion. S'\t 3o\mOr4.uV^V, ^\\« 
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had a commission from the king^ applied for access to tlie 
general ; lie was desired to communicate his business to Mor- 
rice. Granville refused, though twice urged, to deliver 
his message to any but the general himself : so that Monk 
now finding he could depend upon this minister's secrecy, 
opened to him his whole intentions ; but with his usual 
caution still scrupled to commit any thing to paper. In con- 
sequence of this, the king left the Spanish territories, where 
he very narrowly escaped being detained at Breda by 
the governor, under pretence of treating him with jh-oper 
respect and formality. From thence he retired into Holland, 
where he resolved to wait for farther advice. 

At length the long expected d&y for the sitting of a free 
parliament arrived. The affections of all were turned to- 
wards the king; yet such dangers attended a freedom of 
speech, that no one dared for some days to make any 
mention of his name. All this time Monk, with^his usual 
reserve, • tried their tempers, and examined the ardour of 
their wishes ; at length h6 gave directions to Annesley, pre- 
sident of the council, to inform them that one Sir John 
Granville, a servant of the king, had been sent over by his 
majesty, and was now at the door with a letter to thie 
cfommons. Nothing could exceed the joy sand transport with 
which thb message was received. The members for a mo- 
ment forgot the dignity of their situations, and indulged in 
a loud acclamation of applause. Granville was called in, 
and the letter eagerly read. A moment's pause was scarce 
allowed ; all at once the house burst out into an universal 
assent to the king's proposals ; and to diffuse the joy more 
widely, it was voted that the letter and indemnity should im- 
mediately be published. 

Charles H. entered London on the twenty-ninth of May, 
which was his birth-day. - An innumerable concoutse of 
people lined the way wherever he passed, and rent the air 
with their acclamations. They had been so long distracted 
by unrelenting factions, oppressed and alarmed by a succes- 
sion of tyrannies, that they could no longer suppress these 
emotions of .delight to behold thetr constitution restored ; or 
rather, like a phoenix, appearing more beautiful and vigorous 
irom the ruins of its former conflagration. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

* 

CHARLES II. 
A, D. 164a. USURPATION — I66O, l685. 

When Charles came to the throne he was thirty yestn 
of age, possessed of an agreeable person, an elegant ad- 
dress, and an engaging manner. His whole demeanour ^ 
and behaviour was well calculated to support and in- 
crease popularity. Accustomed during bis exile to live 
cheerfully among his courtiers, he carried the same en- 
dearing familiarities to the throne ; and, from the levity of 
bis temper, no. injuries were dreaded from his former resent- 
ments. But it was soon found that all these advantages 
were merely superficial. His indolence and love of plea- 
sure, made him averse to all kinds of business ; his famiU- 
aritics were prostituted to the worst as well as the best of 
liis subjects ; and he took no caie to reward bis fordier 
friends, as he had taken few steps to be uveng^ of bis 
former enemies. 

Though an act of indemnity was passed, those who bad 
au immediate hand in the king's death were exempted. Crom- 
well, Ircton, and Bradshaw, though dead, were considered 
as proper objects of resentment ; their bodies were dug from 
their graves, dragged to the place of execution, and after 
hanging some time, buried under tlie gallows. Of the rest, 
who sat in judgment on the late monarch's trial, some 
were dead, and some were thought worthy of pardon* Ten 
only, out of fourscore, were devoted to immediate destruc- 
tion. 'These were enthusiasts, who had all along acted from 
principle, and who, in the general spirit of rage excited 
against them, shewed a fortitude that might do honour to a 
better cause. 

This was the time for the king to have made himself 
Independent of all parliaments ; and it is said that South- 
ampton, one of his ministers, had thought of pr6curing his 
master from the commons the grant of a revenue of two 
millions a year, which w^ould have effectually rendered him 
absolute; but in this his views were obstructed by the great 
Clarendon, who, though attached to the king, was still 
more the hiend of liberty and the l^ws. CVveiTl^s, however 
was 00 way interested in these o\>pos\Ve V\cvj^o\ \\\^ rnvKv^ 
ters; he only desired money m <iu\ct \o >^xo««.t>xVt \i. 
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Measures ; and provided he had thai, he liltle regarded the 
iianner in which it was obtained. 

His continual exigencies drove him constantly to mea- 
sures no way suited to his incHnation. Among others, was 
lis marriage celebrated at this time with Catherine, the 
iifanta of Portugal, who, though a virtuous princess, pos- 
sessed as it should seem but few personal attractions. It 
^as the portion' of this princess that the needy monarcit 
tvas enamoured of, which amounted to three hundred thcMi 
sand poifnds, together wi^h the fortress of Tangier iii 
Africa, and of Bombay in liie East Indies. The cbaticil- 
lor Clarendon, the dukes of Ormond and Southampton, 
urged many reasons against this match, particufarly tlio 
likelihood of her never having ^ny children ; the king ciis- 
regarded their advice, and the ir^uspicious marriage wtfs 
celebrated accordingly. It was probably also with a view 
of supporting his pleasures, that he declared war against 
the Dutch, as the money appointed for that purpose would 
go through his hands. In this naval war, which continued 
to rage for some years with greaf fierceness, nuich blood 
was spilt, and great treasure exhausted, until at last a trcvily 
was- concluded at Breda, by which the colony of New 
York was ceded by the Dutch to the Englisli, and consi- 
dered as a most valuable acquisition. But tliis was consi- 
dered as inglorious to the English, as they gained no redress 
upon the complaints which gave rise to it. Lord Claren- 
don> particularly^ was blamed both for having first advised 
an unnecessary war,- and then for concluding a disgraceful 
peace. He liad been long declining in the king's favour, 
£ind lie was no less displeasing to the majorrty of the people ; 
and (his seemed the signal for his enemies to step in, and 
effect his entire overthrow. A charge was opened against 
him in the house of commons by Mr. 'Seymour, consisting 
of seventeen articles. Th^sc, which were only a catalogue 
of the popular rumours before mentioned, appeared jit first 
sight false or frivolous. However, Clarendon finding the' 
popular torrent, united to the violence of power, numing 
with impetuosity against him, thought proper to withdraw 
to France. 

Having thus got Hd of his virtuous minister, the king 
soon after resigned himself to the dvt<it\\!C>\v c^ "3L ^^^ v:k\ ^swwv 
vho afterwards vvent by the app^VVvilYOU o\ VVi^t ^"^^^ ^^^ ^^^"^ 
le Initials oi the Dames ol wbic\\ Vll N«i«A w\n:^^<^^* '^^ 
^t oi tkem, Sir Tlioma^ CUKord, vj^^ »m^vv o\ ^^^ 
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and iin|)etuoiu$ spirit, rcjidered more dangerous by eloquence 
and iiitrigue. Lord Asblcy, soon after known by the nane 
of lord Sbaftsbury, was turbident, ambitious, subtle, and 
enterprising. The duke of Buckifigfaam was gay, capri* 
clous, of some wit, and greiit vivitcity. Arlington was a 
ro^n of very moderate capacity; his intentions were good, 
but he wauted courage to persevere in them. Lastly, tke 
duke of Lauderdale, who was not defective in natural, and 
still less in acquired talents; but neitlier was his addren 
graceful, nor his understanding just; he^waftambi- 
. A. ' tioirs, obstinate, insolent, and sullen.^ These wcfe 
the men to whom Charles gave up the condnct oC 
his affairs; and who plunged the remaining |)art of his 
reign in difficulties, which produced the most dingeroos 
symptoms.. 

From this inauspicious combinatitm the people had en- 
tertained violent jealousies against the court. The fears 
and discontents of the nation were vented without restraint: 
the apprehensions of a popish successor, an abandoned court, 
and a parliament which, though sometimes assertors of liber- 
tv, yet which had now continued for seventeen years without 
change, naturally rendered the minds of mankind timid 

. and suspicions, and they only wanted objects on whiclf to 
wreak their ill humour. 

When the spirit of the English is once roused, they either 
find objects of suspicion or make them. On the 1 l2di of 
August, one Kirby, a chemist, accosted the king as he was 
walking in the park. *f Sir (said he), keep within the com- 
pany ; your enemies have a design upon your life, and you 
may be shot in "this very walk.'' Bemg questioned in con- 
sequence of this strange intimation, he offered to produce 
oivff Dr. Tongue, a weak, credulous clergyman, who had told 
him, that two persons, named Grove and Pickering, were 
engaged to murder the king ; and that Sir George Wake- 
man, the queen's physician, had undertaken the same task 
by poison. Tongue was introduced to the king with a bun- 
dle (4 papers relating to this pretended conspiracy, and was 
referred to the lord treasurer Danbv. He there declared 
# that the papers were thrust under his door; and he after- 
wards asserted, that he knew the author of them, who de- 
*ired that hh name might be concewWX, ?i^ Vve «\\t^vV<i.d Uve 

n:s€i}twei}t of the Jesuits. 
Vj/s mfomaiiovi appeared so vague au^ uxv^^Vv^Wx^th, 
Jje kiuii coHihu\ex\ the ^vbolc nv as a UeWovx. Wonn^n^^ 
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Tongue went again to the lord treasurer,^ aud told liini, that 
i pacquet of letters, written by Jesuits concerned in the plot, 
vas that night to be put into the post-house for Windsor, di- 
•ccted to one Bedingfield, a Jesuit, who was confessor to the 
Juke of York, and who resided there; These letters had 
ictually been received a 'few hour^ before by the duke, b(it 
iie had shewn them to the king as a forgery, ef which he 
oeitlier knew the drift nor the meaning. 
. Titus Gates, who was the fountain of all this dreadful 
intelligence, was produced soon after, and, with ^ seeming 
reluctance, came to give his evidence. This Titus Oates^ 
was an abandoned miscreant, obscure, iiliterate, vui^r, 
and indigent. He had been once indicted for perjury, 
was afterwards chaplain on b^ard a man of war,, and dis- 
missed for unnatural practices. He then profess^j^jd himself 
a Roman catholic, and crossed the sea to St. Omer*s, wiiere 
be was for some time maintained in the English seminary 
of that city. At a time that he was supposed to have been 
entrusted with a secret involving the fate of kings, he wa< 
allowed to remain in such necessity, that Kirby was obliged 
to supply him with daily bread. 

He had two methods to pursue, either to ingratiate 
himself by this inforniuUon with the ministry, or to alarm 
tlie people, and llms turn their fears to his advantage. 
He chose the latter method. He went, therefore, with 
his two companions, to Sir Edmonsbury Godfrey, a noted 
and active Justice of the peace, and before him deposed to 
a narrative dressed 4ip in terrors fit to make an 'impression 
onv the vulgar. The pope, he said, considered himself as 
entitled to the possession of England and Ireland, on account 
of the heresy of the prince and people, and had accord iinijly 
assumed the sovereignty of .these kingdoms. The king, 
whom the Jesuits call the Black Bastard, was solemnly tried 
by them, and condemned as an heretic. Grove and Picker- 
ing, to make sure work, were employed to shoot the kinit, 
and that too with silver bullets. The duke of York was 
t« be offered the crown in consequence of the success of these 
probable schemes, on condition of extirpating the protestant 
religion. Upon his refusal, " To pot James must 50," as the 
Jesuits were said to express it. » 

Jij consequence of this dreadful ii\loTVfta\\oti, s\3^K\^^R^'^ 
marked with 'absurdity, vulgarity, and coT\\t^<i\OL\wv^ 'Y\\\i 
}ates became the favourite of tbe peopVe, xvo^\>^\^V»»^^^ 
iring his examination before .the coui\c\\,\i^ ^«^ V^^V^v 
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the grossness of his impostures, that he contradicted 
in every step of his narration. A great number of th( 
mentioned by Gates were immediately, taken into < 
Colenian, secretary to the duke of York, who was 
Iiave acted so strenuous a part in the conspiracy, at 
tired ; b<it next day surrendered himself to the seci 
state, and some of his papers, by Oates's directioi 
secured. 

In this fluctuation of passions an accident served 
firm the prejudices ©f the people, and to put it b 
doubt that Gates's narrative ^as nothing but th 
Sir Eldmonsbury Godfrey, who had been so active 
ravelling the whole mystery of - the popish mach 
after having been missing some days, was found d 
ditch by Primrose-hill, in the way to Hampstea< 
cause of his death remains, and must stiH continue, : 
but the people, already enraged against the papists, 
hesitate a moment to ascribe it to them. The 
Godfrey was carried through the street in processi 
ceded by seventy clergymen ; and every one wh( 
made no doubt that his jdeath could be only caused 
papists. Even the better sort of people were infect 
this vulgar prejudice; and such was the general cc 
of popish guilt, that no man, with any regard to 
safety, could express the least doubt concernnig tl 
mation of Gates, or tiie murder of Godfrey. 

In order to continue and propagate the alarm, 
liam^nt affected to believe it true. An address w 
f<5r a solemn fast. It was requested that all papers 
to throw light upon so horrible a conspiracy might 
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Bristol, and conveyed to London, where he declared before 
the council that he had seen tlie body of Sir Edmousbury 
Godfrey at Somerset house, where the queen lived. Fie said 
that a servant of Lord Bellasis offered to give him four thou- 
sand pounds if he would carry jt off; and finding all his in- 
formation greedily -received, . he confirmed and heightei^d 
Oates's plot with aggravated horrors. Thus encouraged 
by the general voice in their favour, the witnesses, who all 
along had enlarged their narratives, in proportion as they 
v%re eagerly received, went a step farther, and ventured 
to accuse the queen. The commons, in an address to the 
king, gave countenance to this scandalous accusation ; the 
lords rejected it with becoming disdain. 

Edward Coleman, secretary to the duke of York, was 
the first who was brought td trial. Bedloe swore that he 
had received a 7;ommission, signed by the superior of the 
Jesuits, appointing him papal secretary of state, and that he 
had consented to the king's assassination. Afti^r this unfor- 
tunate man's sentence, thus procured bv these vipers, many 
members of both houses offered to interpose in his behalf, 
if he would make an ample confession ; but, as he was iu 
jreality possessed bf no treasonable secrets, he would not 
procure life by falsehood and imposture. He suffered with 
calmness and constancy, and to the last persisted iu the 
strongest protestations of his iimocence. ' 

The trial of Colenlan was succeeded by those of Ireland, 
Pickering, and Grove. They were found guilty, but 
* went to execution protesting their innocence, a circumstance 
which made no impression on the spectators ; their being 
Jesuits, banished even |[)ity from their sufferings. Hill, * 
Green, and Berry, were tried upon the evidence >ol one 
Miles Prance, for the murder of Godfrey ; but though Bed* 
loe's narrative, and Prance's information, were totally irre- 
concileable, and though their testimony was invalidated by 
contrary evidence^ the prisoners wtre condenmed and exe- 
cuted. They all denied their guilt at execution ; and as 
Berry died a protestant, this circumstance was regarded as 
very considerable. 

Whitbread, provincial of the Jesuits, Fenwick, Gavan, 

Tunier, and Harcourt, all of them of the same order, were 

brought to their trial ; and Langhome soon after* Besides 

Ontes uttd Bedloe, Pugdale, a new ^'\tive%?», 'a^^^'w^^'^^^^ 

the prisoners. Tii/s man spread ihe 'dVATm ^>j\\ Vm>\v^^>'*'^^ 

usserted, that two hundred thousand \m\v\%Vs \\\^^^^aav\ n^^? 
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ready to take arms. The prisouers proved, by sixteen wit- 
nesses from St. Omer's, that Oates was iu that semiuary ut 
riie time he swore he was at Loudon. But as they were pa- 
pists, their testimony could gain no manner of credit. Ail 
pleas availed them uothuig; both tlie Jesuits and Lan^- 
iiorne were condemned and executed, with their last brealh 
denying the crimes for which they died. 
' The informers had less success on the trial of Sir George 
Wakeman,* the queen*s physician, who, though they swore 
with their usual animosity, was acquitted. His condemnu- 
tion would have involved the queen hi his guilt; and it 
is probable the judge and jury were afraid of venturing 
so far. 

. The carl of Stafford, near two years after, was the last 
joian who fell a sacrifice to these bloody wretches ; the 
witnesses produced against him were Oates, Dugdale, and 
Tuberville. Oates swore that he saw Fenwick, the Jesuit, 
deliver Stafford a commission from the general of the Je- 
suits, constituting him paymaster of the papal army. The 

^ clamour and outrage of the populace against the prisoner 
was very great ; he was found guilty : and condemned to , 
be hanged and quartered ; but the king changed the sen- 
tence into that of beheading. He was executed .on Tower* 
hill, where even his .persecutors could not forbear shedding 
tears at that serene fortitude which shone in every feature, 
motion, and accent of this aged nobleman. 

This parliament had continued to sit for seventeen years 
without interruption, when a. new one was called; iu 
which was passed the celebrated statute, called the Habeas 
Corpus Act, which confirms the subject in an absolute secu- 
-rity from oppressive power. By this act it was prohibited 
to send any one to prisons beyond the sea; no judge, under 
severe penalties, was to refuse to any prisoner his writ of 
habeas corpus, by which the gaoler was to produce iu 
court the body of the prisoner, whence the writ had it3 
name, and to certify the ^ cause of his detainer and impri- 
sonment. If the gaol lie within twenty miles of the judge, 
the writ must be obeyed in three days> and so proportion- 
ably ioT greater distances. Every prisoner must be mdicted 
the first term of his commitment, and brought to trial the 
5ub5e9uent term. And no man, after being enlarged by 
court, can be re-committed lor lV\e same olletvce. 
The Meal-Tub Plot, as it was caVUA, ^oow IqWonn^Cv. n>i\^ 

ormen One DaiigerficW, a wteVcXx w\vo \wV ^'i^^ ^^^>» 
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le piflory, scourged, branded, and transported for felony 
tHJ coining, hatched a plot, in conjunction with a midwife, 
^hose name was Celiier, a Roman catholic, of abandoned 
haracter. Dangerfield began by declaring, that t-here wns 

design pn foot to set up a new form of government, an(J 
emovc liie king and the royal lamily. He communicated 
bis intelligence to the king and the duke of York, who 
applied him with, money, and countenanced his discovery. 
le hid some seditious papers in the lodgings of one colonel 
lansel ; and then brought the custom-house officers to his 
|>artment, to search for smuggled merchandize. The pa- 
^rs were found, and the council having examined the affair, 
oncluded they wer« forged by Dangerfield. They ordered 
II the places he frequented to be searched ; and in the 
louse of Celiier the whole scheme of the conspiracy was 
liscovered upon paper, concealed in a iueal-tub, from 
rbence the plot faarl its name. Dangerfield being com- 
nitted to Newgate, made an ample confession of the forgery, 
rfaich, though probably entirely of his own contrivance, he 
iscribed to the earl of Castiemain, the countess of Powis, 
ind the five lords in the Tower. He said that the design 
ms to suborn witnesses to prove a charge of perjury upon 
)ates, to assassinate the earl of Shaftesbury, to accuse the 
lukes of Monmouth and Buckingham, the earls of Essex, 
ialifax, and others, of having been concerned in the con- 
piracy against the king and bis.brc^her. 'Upon this infor- 
nation, the earl of Castiemain, and the countess of Powrs 
vere sent to the Tower, and the king himself wa^ suspected 
A encouraging this imposture. 

The chief point which the present house of commons 
aboured to obtain, was the Exclusion Bill, which, though 
he former house had voted, was never passed into a law. 
Ihaftesbury, and many considerably men of the party, had 
endered themselves so obnoxious to the duke of York, 
hat they could fiud safety in no measure but his'' ruin. 
tfonmouth's friends hoped that the exclusion of James 
irould make room for their own patron^ The duke of 
fork's professed bigotry to the catholic superstition in- 
luenced numbers ; and hit tyrannies, which were practised 
without controul, while he continued in Scotland, rendered 
lis name odious to thousands. In a week, therefore, after 
be commencement of the sessions, a motion was made 
tr bringing in 9 bill, for excluding bim. \tom \^'i ^\wi^«^\^^^ 
//re throne: and a committee >vas ^p^ovoXfc^ Vi\ ^^oai 
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purpose. Tiie debates were carried on with great^iioleuce 
on both sides. The king was present during the whole de- 
ale ; and had the pleasure of seeing the bill thrown out bi 
a very great majority. 

Each party had now for some time reviled and ridicuktl 
eacli other in pamplilets and libels; and this practice, at 
last, was attended with an incident that deserves notice. 
One Fitzharris, an Irish papist, dependent on the duchess 
of Portsmouth, one of the king's mistresses, used to supply 
her with these occa&ional publications. But he was re- - 
solved to add to their number by his own endeavours ; and 
employed one Everard, a Scotchman, to write a libel » 
against the king and the duke of York. The Scot was 
actually a spy for the opposite party ; and supposing this 
a trick to entrap him, he discovered the whole to Sir Wii 
liam Waller, an eminent justice of peace; and to convince 
him of the truth of his inforviation, posted him, and two 
other persons, privately, where they heard the whole con- 
ference between Fitsharris and himself. The libel com- 
posed between them was replete with the utmost^raucour 
and scurrility. Waller carried the intelligence to the king, 
and obtained a warrant for committing Fitzharris, who 
happened at that v«ry time to have a copy of the libel in 
his pocket. Seeing himself in the hands of a party, from 
which he expected no mercy, he resolved to side with them, 
aiul throw the odium of tlie libel upon the court, who, he 
said, were willing* to draw up a libel, which should be im- 
puted to the exclusiouers, and thus render them hateful to 
the people. He enhanced his services with the country 
party; by a new popish plot, still more tremendous than any 
of tl^e foregoing. He brought in the duke of York as a 
principal accomplice in this plot, and as a contriver in the 
murder of^Sirf^monsbury Godfrey. 

^he kmg imprisoned Fitzharris; the commons avowed 
his cause. **They vpted, that he should be impeached by 
themselves/ to screen him from the ordinary forms of jus- 

• tice; the lords rejected the impeachment; the commons 
asserted their right:, a commotion was likely to ensue; 
and the king, to break off tlie rontest, went to the house, 
and dissolved the parliament, with, a fixe>l resolution never 
to call another. This vigorous measure was a blow that 
the parViament had never expected; and nothicg but the 

occesslty nl the times could ha^e iuaXilad ^^ Vm^% xsasff^tx 
of proceeding. From that moment, YfVi\c\i «adft^ >i^^^ V«- 
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entary commotioiit, Charles seemed to* rule with de- 
ic pdwer , and he was resolved to leave the succession 
is brother, clogged with all the faults and misfortunes 
is own administration. His temper, which had always 
, easy and merciful, now became arbitrarv> and even 
I : he entertained spies and informers round the throne, 
imprisoned all such as he thought most daring in their 
rns. 

e resolved to humble the Presbyterians, whom he di- 
Ki of their employments and their places, which were 
1 ta sueh as 'held with the court, and approved the 
rine of non-resistance. The clergy besan to testify 
' zeal and their principles by their writmgs and their 
lOBs ; but though among these the partizans of the king 

the most numerous, thoSe of the opposite faction were 
nost enterprising. The king openly espoused the cause 
le former;, and thus placing himself at the head of a 
on, he deprived the citv of l/>ndon, which had long 
led the popular party, of their charter, it was not till 

an abject submission th^t he restored it to them, having 
iously sbbjected t^ electloQ of their magistrates to his 
ediate authority. 

errors also were not wanting to confinn his new species 
lonarchy. Fitzharris was brought to his trial before a 
, and condemned a^d executed. The whole gang of 
i, witnesses, informers, suborners, which had long been 
uraged and supported by Hbe leading patriots, finding 

that the king was entirelv master, turned short upon 
' ancient drivers^ and offered their evidence against 
s who had first put them in motion. The kings mi- 
rs, with a horrid satisfaction, gave them countenance 

encouragement; so that soon the same cruelties and 

same injustice were practised against presbyterian 
mes, that had be^n employed against catholic trea- 

be first person who fell under the displeasure of the 
itry was one Stephen College, a London joiner, wh# 
become so noteq for his zeal against popery, that he 
by the name of ;the Protestant Joiner. He had at- 
:d the city loemjt^rs to Oxford, armed with sword and 
»1 ; he had sometimes been heard to speak irreverently 
lie king, and was now presented by thft ^raiwd yu:^ <^i 
fpa as guilty of ^ledltion. A jury at OtiVo\4, ^\Kt\js^ 
ur's ddiberation, brought turn in s^^1» **^ "^^ ^^^ 
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tators testified their inhuman pleasure with a shout oi «f '•^ 
plause. He bore his fate with unshaken fortitude; and at l'^- 
the place |of execution denied the crime for which be hid \^. 
been condemned. '," 

- The power of the crown at this time became mt- I 

l683 sistible, the city of London having been deprircd \. 
of their charter, which was restored only opoB '.^ 
terms of submission ; and the giving up the nomiuatioo d i^ 
their own magistrates was so mortifying a circumstance, that | 
all the other corporations in England soon began to fear j' 
the same treatment, and were successively induced to sur- j 
render their charters into the hands of the king. Consider- '-.^ 
able sums were exacted for restonng these charters ; and ', 
all the offices of trust, power, and profit, were left at the dis- ! 
posal of the crown. Resistance now, however justifiable, I 
could not be safe ; and prudent men saw no other ex|iedieDt, ! 
but peaceably submittmg to the present grievsinces. But I 
there was a party in England that still cherished their {omier 
ideas of freedom, and were resolved to hazard every danger 
in its defence. 

The duke of Monmouth, the king's natural son^ by Mrs. 
Waters, engaged the earl of Macclesfield, lord Brandon, 
Sir Gilbert Gerrard, and other gentlemen in Cheshire, in 
his cause. Lord Russel fixed a correspondence with Sir 
William Courtney, Sir Francis Rowles, and Sir Francis 
Drake, who promised to raise the West. Shaftesbury, nilli 
one Ferguson, an independent clergyman, managed the city, 
upon which the confederates chiefly relied. It tins nou 
. that this turbulent man found his schemes most likely to 
take effect; and after the disappointment and destruction 
of an hundred plots, he at last began to be sure of this. 
But, like all the former, it was disappouited. The caution 
of lord Russel, who induced the duke of Monmouth to put 
off the enterprise, saved thp kingdom from the horrors of a 
civil war; while Shaftesburv was so struck with the sense of 
his imppndrag danger that he left his house, and lurking 
about the city, attempted, but in vain, to drive the London- 
ers into open insurrection. At last enraged at the number- 
less cautions and delays which clogged and defeated his pro- 
jects, he thieatened to begin with his friends alone. How- 
ever, after a long stniggle between fear and rage, he aban- 
doned all hopes of success, and fled out of the kingdom to 
Amsterdam, where he ended \ua lwi\>%\w!i\ \\i«^ ^km\w after, 
without being pitied by his friends, ox l««t«A Vj Vsaa «xi^\soKs. 
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The loss of Shaftesbury, tiiough it retarded the views of 
lie coDspiratorSy did not suppress them. A council of six 
was erected, consbtiog of Monmouth, Russel, Essex, How- 
ird, Algernon Sidney, and John Hanipden, grandson to the 
Sreat nmn of tliat name. - These, together with the duke of 
\Tgyle, were the leaders of this conspiracy. But there was 
ilso a set of subordinate conspirators, who frequently met 
logether, and carried on projects quite unknown tp Mon- 
noath and his council. Among the^ was colonel Rum- 
ley, an old republican officer, together with lieutenant- 
Lionel Walcot, of the same stamp, Goodenough, under- 
slieriff of London, a zealous and noted party-man, Fergu- 
son, the independent minister, and several attomies, mer- 
chants, and tradesmen of London. Tliese men in their 
meetings embraced the most desperate resolutions. They 
proposed to assassinate die king in his way to Newmarket ; 
Ranibal, one of the party, possessed a farm upon that road 
called tlie Rye- house, and from thence the conspiracy was 
denominated the Rye-house Plot. They deliberated upon 
a scheme of stopping the king's coach by overturning a cart 
on the highway at this place, and shooting him through the 
hedges. The house in which the king lived at Newmarket, 
took fire accidentally, and he was obliged to leave New- 
market eight days st>oneT than was expected, to which cir- 
cumstance his safety was ascribed. 

Among the conspirators was one Kdling, who, finding 
himself in danger of a prosecution for arresting the lord mayor 
ol London, resolved to earn his pardon by discovering this 
plot to the ministry. Colonel Rumsey, and West, a lawyer^ 
no sooner understood this, than tliey agreed to save their 
lives by turning king's evidence, and surrendered themselves 
accordingly. Monmouth absconded ; Russel was sent to the 
Tower; Grey escaped; Howard was taken concealed in a 
chimney ; Essex, Sidney, and Hampden, were soon after ar- 
rested, and had the mortification to find lord, Howard an 
evidence against them. 

Walcot was first brought to trial and condemned, toge- 
ther with Hone and Rouse, two associates in the conspiracy* 
upon the evidence of Rumsey, West, and Shepherd. They 
died acknowledgmg the justice of this sentence. A much 
greater sacrifice was shortly after to follow. This was 
the lord Russel, son of the earl of Bedford, a nobleman oC 
ftHKl qualities, and led into this com^VraLC^ V\^\a^ ^^^siOii* 
icHoa of the duke of Yoik's intentVona Vo x^ftV'o^sfc v^^fcv^ 
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He was liberal> popular, humane, and brave. All bia vir- 
tues were to many crimes in the present suspicious disposi- 
tion of the court. The chief evidence against him was lord 
Howard, a man of very had character, one of the con- 
spirators, who was now -contented to take life Upoii such 
terms, and to accept of infamous safety. This witneid 
swore that Russel was (engaged in the design of an insurrec- 
tion^ but he acquitted him, as did also Rumsey and West, 
of being privy to the assassination. The jury, who were 
zealous royalists, after a short deliberation^ brought the 
prisoner in guilty, and he was condemned to suffer behead- 
ing. Tlie scaffold for his execution was erected in Linccdn's- 
iun-fielils ; he laid his head on the block without the least 
change of countenance, and at two strokes it was severed 
from his body. 

The celebrated Algernon Sidney, son to the earl of Lei* 
cester, was next brought to his trial. He had been formerly 
engaged in the parliamentary army against the late king, 
and was even named on the high court of Justice that tried 
him, but had not taken his seat among the judges. He had 
ever opposed Cromwell's usurpation, and went into volun- 
tary banishment upon the Restoration. His affairs, how- 
ever, requiring his returuj he applied to the king for a par- 
don, and obtained his request. But aA bis hopes and all 
his reasonings, were formed upon republican principles. 
For his adored republic, he had written and fought, and 
went into banishment, and ventured to return. It may 
easily be conceived how obnoxious a man of such prbiciplei 
was to a court that now was not even content to be without 
limitatioiis to its power. They went so far as to take ille* 
gal methods to procure his condemnation. The only witi 
neis that deposed against Sidney was lord Howard, and the 
law required two. In order, therefore, to make out a second 
witness, they had recourse to a very extraordinary expedi- 
ent. 1» ransacking bis closet some discourses on govern- 
ment were found in his own hand-writing, containing prin- 
ciples favourable to liberty, but in Ibemaelves no way 
j^ubversive of a limited government. By overstraining some 
of these they were construed into treason. It was in vain 
he alledged that papers were no evidence ; that it could not 
be proved they were written b^ htm ; that, if proved, tlie 
papers themselves contained nothing criminal. His defen«>e 
^9vs orerraled; thie violent and inhumvLu^dl^Nfc^^^Vc^Hi^^ 
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mm¥ ehief-jasticey early prevailed on a partiai jury to bring 
kim in guilty, and his execution followed soon after. One 
can scarce oontemplate the transactions of this reign without 
horror. Such a picture of factious guitt on each side, a 
court at once immersed in sensuality and blood, a peoj^ 
«nned against each othe^ with the moitt deadly animosity, 
mad no single party to be found with sense enough to istent 
tbe general torrent of rancour and factious suspicion. 

Hampden was tried soon after, and as there was nothing 
to affect his life, he was fined forty thousand pounds. Ho£ 
.loway, a merchant of Bristol, who had fled to the West-In- 
jdies, was brought over, condemned, and executed. Sir 
I%onias Armstrong also, who Had fled to Holland, was 
brought over« and shared the same fate. Lord Essex, who 
had been imprisoned Jn the Tower, was found in an apart- 
ment with his throat cut ; but whether he was guilty of 
suicide, or whether the bigotry of tbe times mi^ht not have 
induced some assassin to commit the crime, cannot ndw be 
known. This was the last blood, that was shed for an im- 
putation of plots or conspiracies, which continued during the 
greatest part of this reign. 

At this period tlie government of Charles was as absolute 
as that of any monarch in Europe ; but hb tyranny was 
but of short duration. He was seized with a sudden fit 
which resembled an apoplexy ; and though he was recovered 
by bleeding, yet he languished only for a lew days, and 
Ihen expired, in the fifty-ninth year of his age, and the 
twenty-fifth of his reign. During his illness some clergymen 
ol tlie church of England attended him, to whom he disco- 
vered a total indifference. Catholic priests were brought 
to hb bed-side, and from their hands he received the rites of 
their communion* 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

JAMES li. ' 

A. D. 1685— 1689. 

7hb duke of York, who succeeded his brother by the 
title of king James the Second, had been bred a papist 
by hU mother, and was strongly bigotted to his principles. 
He went apevAy to mass with all the en&v^c^ <A Nm ^V9^^% 
and even seat oue Caryl as his af^enX. \o ^otas^ V^ \fis&ft 
uibaussieag to the pope, a^d to :g^^ \2^Yi«^Vm^^^Dfe'V 
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admission oi England lato thebcwoiii of tke catholic chuidk 
A conspiracy, set on foot Uy tfie duke of MoqiboiiUi, ¥m 
the first disturbanoe in his reiga. He had, afance Us kit 
coaipiraoy^ ^ecn pardoned, hut was ordered t« depart tibe 
kiqgdoini and had retired to Holland. Being disniisKd 
from thence by the prince of Orange upon James's acces9iea» 
he went to Brussels,, where finding himself still pursaed hy 
the king's severity, he resolv«<l to retaliate, and make ib 
attempt upon the kingdom. He had ever been the darting ^ 
of the people, and some averred that Cliarles had mariied 
liis mother, and owned Monmouth's legitimacy at his death. 
The duke of Argyk seconded his views in Scotland, snd 
they fomwd the scheme of a double insurrection ; so that 
while Monmouth should attempt to make a rising in the West, 
Arg^le was also to try his endeavours in the North. 

Argyle was the fh«t who landed in Scotland, when 
1^8^ he publislied his manifestoes, pi^t himself at the hod 
"^* of two thousand five hundred men, and strove to ib- 
fluehce the people in his cause, hut a formidable body of 
the king's forces coming against him, his army fall away, 
and he himself, after being wounded in attempting to 
escape, was taken prisoner by a peasant, who found him 
standing up to his neck in a pool of water. He was from 
thence carried to Edinburgh, where, after enduring naoy 
indignities with a gallant spirit, he was publicly executed. 

Meanwhile Monmouth was by this time landed in Do^ 
setshire, with scarce a hundred followers. However his 
name was so popular^ and so great was the hatred of the 
people both for the person and religion of James, tliat in 
four days he had assembled a body of above two thousand 
men. Being advanced to Taunton, his numbers had in- 
creased to six thousand men ; and he was obliged every day, 
for want of arms, to dismiss numbers, who crowded to bis 
standard. He entered Biidgewater, Wells, and Frome, and 
was proclaimed in all those places ; but he lost the hour of 
action, in receiving and claiming Ihese empty honours. 

The king was not a little alarmed' at this invasion ; but 
still more at the success of an midertaking that at first ap- 
peared desperate. Six regiments of British troops were 
recalled from Holland, and a body of regulars, to the num- 
ber of three thousand men, were sent, under the command of 
f/fe Earl of Feversham and ChurcVnW, Xo c\»t<iVL ^tei^ ^^icof^tcts 
^/fhe rebeh. They took post at ^A^itawK %. VxWTk^*^ 
^^ aeigbbourbood of StidgewirteT, aoA v» w "ywa^^ ^^ ^ 
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^tia of the country in coBsiderable BVttbers. It was there 
hat Monmouth resolved^ by a desperate effort, to lose his 
ife or gain the kincdom. Tii^ negligent disposition made 
^y Feverahmn inTited him to the. attack ; and bis faitlifni 
blowers shew«d what courage and principfe could do 
iguast discipline and superior numbers. They drove the 
'oyal infantry from their ground, and were upon the point 
il gaJBing the victory, when the misconduct ol Monmoutht 
md the cowardice of Lord Gray, who commaiided the 
lorse^ brought all to ruin. This nobleman fled at the Hrst 
Hiset ; and the rebels being obai^ged in fkmk by tbe victori- 
MS anvyt gptve way, after a three hours' contest About 
thiee hundred were killed in the -engagement, and a thousand 
in tbt pursuit ; and thus ended an «uterprise, rashly begun» 
and more feebly conducted* 

Monmouth fled from the field of battle above twenity 
miles, till his horse sunk under him. He then aligbtedt 
and exchanging clothes with a shepherd, fled on foot, at- 
hnded by a Gnerman count, who had accompanied him 
from Holhind. Being quite exhausted with hunger and 
fatigue, they both lay down in a field, and covered them- 
selves with fern. The shepherd heing found in Monmouth's 
clothes by tlie pursuers, increased the diligence of the 
search ; and by tbe means of blood-hounds^ be was detected 
in this misemble situation, with raw pease ia his pocket, 
which he haA gathered in the fields to sustain life. He 
buist into team when seized by his enemies ; and petitioned, 
with tlie most abject submission, for life. He wrote the 
most submissive letters to the king; and that monarch, 
wiUiQg to feast his eyes with tlie aiiseries of a foUen enemy, 
gave hiia an audience. At this interview the duke fell 
upon his knees, and begged his lile in the most abject 
terms. He even signed a paper, offered him by the lung, 
declaring his own illegitiroacy;' and then tlie stem tyrant 
assiyred hini^ thai; his crime was of such a nature as could not 
he ^rdoned. The duke perceiving that he had nothing 
to hope from the clemency of his uncle, recollected his spi-* 
rits, rose up, and leti.red with an air of disdain. He was 
fdiloiwed to the scaffold with great compassion from the po- 
pula«9e. He warned the executioner not to fall into .the 
saafte error which he had coasmitted in beheading Russel, 
where ithad been necessary to redoubVe \hie VAovi. "^^qX^^km^ 
cnijr menmsed tbfi Meverity of the puinahinfi»X\ >i^ \sBA.'<«aa 
leiged with m iiniVersaJ trepidation^ and \ie «tt>a^^ ^Sw^ 
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U(»<ap« wbidh thedake rsbedbis Iwad horn IIm 
M if to vmoaeb faim; be gently Isid down bk betd i 
tin^ ana tbe execatkmer 'struck bini again and i 
aofNinMMe. He jtt hul tbivir the axe down ; bat tb 
etaipebed bim to resmne the attempt, and at Iw 
more tbe head was sevmd frMi tbe body. Such 
end of James, duke of Monmouth, the daning of tbe 
peofde.- He was imve, sineere. flod good-nMored, 
Battenr, and by that sedueed into an ' enterprise w 
acaded hn capacity. . 

But it wifere well tor tbe insufgeiitB, and fortunate 
Ung» if tbe blood ttat ^ras now shed bad been tboi^ 
ficicBt txpiatida for the late offence. The Tictorio 
befamd withtbe most savage cruelty to the prisonei 
after tbe battle. Fevershun, immediately alter the 
hanged np above twenty prismiers. But the 
severities m the eommandiers were stiH inf^or to - 
slaugbter% committed by judge Jefferies, who i 
dkuhi to try tbe deliii^piieirts. Tbe natuml lirtf 
this man's temper was mfhimed by ccmtinual inl» 
He told the prisoners, that if tbc^ would save 
ti^uble * of trying them, they might expect some 
otherwise he would execute the law upon them 
utmost ' severity. - Many poor wretches were fhm 
into a confession, and found that it only hastened I 
sfiuction. ' No less than eighty were executed at Doi 
and, od the whole, at Exeter, Tiiunton, and. W< 
hundred and fifty-one are computed to have fadlen 
bands of justice. 

In ecGle«nstical UMitters James proceeded with sti 
a^Ustiee. - Among Ihoiw who distinguished themselye 
popery was one doctor Sharpe, a clergyman of Lone 
declaimed with just severity against those who had 
thehr teUgion, by such arguments as the popish mis 
were able to produce. This being supposed to jnefli 
tbe kii^, gave grtat o&toce at court ; and positiv 
were ^ven to \ht bishop of London to suspend Sh 
his mmesty's pleasure should be faither known. Tb 
refused, to comply; and the kii^ resolved to pu 
bishop himself tor disobedience. To effect his dc 
ecclesiastical commission was issued out, by whk 
eommiaionen were invested mtVi ?i WW ^sctfi ^ 
MaAority oter the wboW cbutch o\ ^^^i^aaodk* "t 
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ribuoal the bishop was summoned, and not only he, but 
Sfaaqse, the. preacher, was suspended. 

The next step was to allow a liberty of conscience to all 
sectaries ; and he was taught to (relieve, that the truth of 
:he catholic religion would then, upon a fair trial, gain the 
victory. He therefore issued a declaration of general indul- 
gence, and asserted, that non-conformity to the established 
religion was no longer penal. Ai\d to complete his work, he 
publicly sent the earl of Castlemain ambassador extraordi- 
nary to Rome, in order to express his obedience to the pope, 
and to reconcile his kingdoms to the catholic communion. 
Never was there so much contempt thrown upon an embassy 
that was so boldly undertaken. The court of Rome expected 
but little success from measures so blindly conducted. They 
were sensible that the king was openly striking at those laws 
and ofmdoDM which it was his business to undermine in silence 
and security* 

The Jesuits soon after were permitted to erect colleges in 
different parts of the kingdom ; they exercised the catholic 
wonhiJ> in the most public manner ; and four catholic bi- 
sh^^f consecrated in tlie king's chapel, were sent through 
the kingdom to exercise their episct>pal functions, tinder 
the title of apostolic vicars. Father Francis, a Bene- 
dictine monk, was recommended by the king to the university 
of Cambridge, for the degree of master of arts. But his re- 
ligiOB was a stumbling-block which the university could not 
get over; and they presented a petition, beseeching the king 
to recall hb mandate. Their petition was disregarded, their 
deputies denied a hearing; the vice-chancellor himself was 
summoned to appear before the high-commission court, ami 
deprived of his office ; yet tlie university persisted, and fa- 
ther Francis was refused. The place of president of Mag- 
dalen college, Oxford, one of the richest foundations in Eu- 
rope, being vacant, the king sent a mandate in favour^ of 
one Fanner, a new convert of popery, and a man of bad 
character m other respects. The fellows of the college made 
very submissive applications to the king for recalling his man- 
date ; they refused admitting the candidate, and James find- 
ing them resolute in the defence of their privileges, ejected 
them all except two. 

A second declaratmn for liberty of conscience vras - 
published almost in the same terms with the former ; ^t^^i^^ 
hvt %vitk this pecu/iar injunctiovL, IbsA. «\V ^vrsoKik 
htwid tohI it after service m theit cV\\mw\i». t>»fc ^^»^ 
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were known universally to diuipprove of these' measui 
they were now resolved to disobey an order dictatec 
mast, bigolted motives. The first champions on thu 
of danger were Lloyde^ bj/^hop of St. Asaph ; Kenn, 
and Wells; Turner, of Ely; Lake, of Chichester; 
of Peterborough ; and Trelawney, of Bristol ; 
together with Sancroft, the primate, concerted an 
in the form of a petition, to the king, purporti 
they could not read his declaration consistent wi! 
consciences, or the respect they owed the protestant 
The king in a fury summoned the bishops bef 
cottocil, and there questioned them whether the^ 
acknowledge their petition. They for some time 
gi^ng an answer; but being urged by the chancell 
at last owned it. On their refusal to give batl, an o: 
iiMmediately drawn for their commitment to the Tov 
the crown-lawyers received directions to prosecute i 
a seditious libel. 

The twenty-ninth day of June was fixed for th* 
and their return was more splendidly attended th 
imprisonment. The cause was looked upon as invol 
fate of the nation; and future freedom, or future 
awaited the decision. The dispute was learnedly i 
by the lawyers on both sides. Holloway and Powel, 
the judges^ declared themselves in favour of the 
The jury withdrew into the chamber, where they pt 
whole night; but the next morning they returned inl 
and pronounced the bishops Not guilty. Westmii 
instantly rang with loud acclamations, which were 
nicated to the whole extent of the city. They even 
the camp at Hounslow, where the king was at d 
lord Feversham's tent. His majesty demanding the 
those rejoicings, and being informed that it was not 
the soldiers shouting at the delivery of the bishops 
yoH that nothing// cried he ; '' but so much the > 
themr 

It was iti this posture of affairs that all people tun 
eyes upon Willian^ prince of Orange, who had 
Mary, the eldest daughter of king James. Willis 
prince who had, from his earliest entrance into i 
been immersed in dangers, calamities, and politics 

^ ambition ef fVance, and the jealousies of 
7^^* Aad serveii to sharpen Vus VaX^uXs, «jcA vv> 
■ ^V a propensity to iuU\gue, wiA V^^ x»w v' 
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^h»t James had incurred the most ¥io]ent hatred of bis sub- 
jects. He was minutely informed of their discontents ; and» 
b^ seeming to discourage, still farther increased them, hoping 
to gain the kingdom for himself in the sequel. 

The time when the prince entered upon his enterprise, 
was just when the people were in a flame upon this recent in- 
sult offered to their bishops. He had before this made 
considerable augmentations to tbe Dutch fleet, and the ships 
were then lying ready in tlie harbour. Some additional 
troops were also levied ; and sums of money, raised for other 
purposes, were converted to the advancement of this expedi- 
tion. So well concerted were liis measures, that in three 
days above four hundred transports were hired ; the army 
fell down the rivers and canab from Nimeguen, with all ne< 
cessary stores ; and tbe prince set sail from Helvoetsluys with 
'^ fl^t of near five hundred vessels, and an army of above 
fourteen thousand men. 

It was given out that this invasion was intended for the 
coaiBta of France; and many of tlie English who saw the 
fleet pass along their coasts, little expected to see it land on 
their own shores. Thus after a voyage of two days, the 
prince lauded his army at the village of Broxholme, in 
Torbav, on the fifth of November, which was tbe anuiver- 
sary of tbe gunpowder-treason. But though the invitation 
from the Englbh was very general, the prince^ for some 
tiaie, had the mortification to find himself joined by very 
few.' He marched first to Exeter, where the countrv ' 
people had been so lately terrified with the executions which 
had ensued on Monmouth's rebellion, that tliey continued 
to observe a strict neutrality. He remained for ten days in 
expectation of being joined by die malcontents, and at 
last began to despair of success. But just when he began 
to deliberate about reimbarking his forces, lie was joined 
by several persons of consequence, and soon after the whole 
country came flocking to his standard. The nobility, 
iciergy, officers, and even the king's own servants and crea- 
tures, were unanimous m deserting James. Lord Churchill 
had been raised from the rank of a page, and had been 
invested witli a higli command in the army ; had been ere- 
aled«a peer, and owed his whole fortune to the king's bounty : 
even he deserted among the rest, and carried with him tlie 
duke ef Grafton^ natural son to the late kin^« colonel Be^v^er 
ley, and some others. 

Tbe priace at Denmark, and ABae« YiV» Iwiox^xvV^ ^%s&^ 
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ter, perceiving the desperation of his circumstanees^ resolTed 
to leave him, and take part with the prevailing side. Wha 
lie was told that the prince jeind princess had followed the 
rest of his favourites, he was stung with the most bitter 
anguish. " God help me !" cried he, in the extremity 
of his agony, " my own cliildren have forsaken me!" . 
Alarmed every daiy more and more with the prospect of i t 
general disaffection, he resolved to hearken to those who ad- ] 
vised his quitting the kingdom, and first sending away tbe 
queen, who arrived safely at Calais, he himself soonafter 
disappeared in the niglit time, attended only by Sir Edward 
Hales, a new convert; but was discovered and brought bui 
by the mob. 

But, shortly after, being confmed at Rochester, and ob- 
serving that he was entirely neglected by his own subjects, 
he resolved to seek safety from the king of France, the onlj 
fnend he had still remaining. He accordmgly fled to the so- 
side, attended by his natural son the duke of Berwick, when 
he embarked for the continent^ and arrived in safety at Ad- 
bleteuse, in Picardy, from whence he hastened to the court o 
France, where he still enjoyed the empty title of a king, and 
jthe appellation of a saint, which flatteieid him more. 

The kins havmg thus abdicated the throne, tbe 
liiRQ ^^^ consideration was the appointing 'a successor. 
^ ^' Sonie declared for a regent ; others, that the princess 
of Orange should be invested with regal power, and tbe 
young prince considered as supposititious. After a long 
debate in both houses, a new sovereign was preferred to a 
regent, by a majority of two voices. It was agreed, that 
the prince and princess of Orange should reign jointly as 
king and queen of England, while the adminbtration of 
government should be placed in the hands of the prince 
only. 

CHAPTER XXXn. 

WILLIAM HI. 
A.D. l689~ 1702. 

V 

William was no sooner elected to the throne, than 

he began to experience the difficulty of governing a peo- 

p}e, who were more ready to examiue the conuuands of 

tAe/r superiors than to ol>ey iViem. ^S& tca^ o^iutoKCARd 

kM an attempt simiiatr to tliat \NlaicVi V\«A\iwxkX\ift y^wirxss^ 
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^apseiot all the disturbances in the preceding reign, and ^i^uch 
liad excluded the monarch from the throne. William was a 
Oalviuist, and consequently averse to persecution ; he there* 
fore began by attempting :to repeal those laws that enjoined 
uniformity of worship; and tliough he could not entirely 
succeed,, a toleration was granted to such dissenters as 
should take the oaths of allegiance, and hold no private 
conventicles. 

In the mean-time James, whose authority was still ac< 
knowledged in Ireland, embarked at Brest for that king- 
dom, and on May 22, arrived at Kinsale. He soon after 
made his public entry into Dublin, and foimd the ap* 
])earance of things in that country equal to his most san- 
guine expectations. Tyrconnel, the lord-lieutenant, was 
devoted to hb interests; his old army was. j«teady, and 
a new one raised, amounting together to near forty thou- 
sand men. 

As soon as. the season would permit, he went to lay siege 
io Loodooderry, a towi> of small importance in itself, but 
rendered famous by the stand which it made on this occasion. 
The besieged endured the most poigncmt sufferings Jrom fa- 
tigue and famine, until at last relieved by a store-ship, that 
happily broke the boom laid across the river to prevent a 
supply. The joy of the inhabitants at this unexpected re- 
lief, was only equalled by the rage and disapfjlbintmeut of 
the besiegers. The army of James was so dispirited by this 
-enterprise, that they abandoned the siege in the night; and 
retired with precipitation, after having lost above nine thou- 
sand men before the place. 

It was upon the opposite banks of the river Boyne 
that both armies came in sight of each other. The ■.600* 
rhrer at this place was not so deep but that men *^' 
might wade aver on foot ; but the banks were rugged, and 
rendered dangerous by -old houses and ditches, which served 
to defend the latent enemy. While William, who headed 
the protestant army, was riding along the side of the river, 
in sight of both armies, to make proper observations upon 
the plan of battle ; being perceived by the enemy, a can- 
non wis privately brought out, and fired. The shot killed 
several of his followers; and he himself was wounded in the 
shoulder. 

Early the next morning, at six o'clock^ V\\\^ '^'^^^ksr. 
gave orders to force a pass over the met. TXvv^^^'^'^'®^ 
aadertook in three ditteveDt plaoes ; aaA ^X« ^ Vw>« 

S 
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cannonadhig, the battle began with unusual vigour. Tlse \.^ 
Irish troops, after an obstinate resistance, fled with precipi- 
tation, leaving the French and Swiss regiments, who came 
to their assistance, to make the HesX retreat they could. 
William led on his horse in person : and contribated, by ^ 
his activity and vigilance^ to secure the victory. James m 
not in the battle, but stood aloof, during the action on the 
hill of Dunmore, surrounded with some squadrons of horse; 
and at intervals was heard to exckim, when he saw his own 
troops repubiog those of the enemy, " O spare my Eogliili 
subjects." The Irish lost x about fifteen hundred mee, 
and the Protestants about one-third of that number. The 
victory was splendid, and almost decisive; but the death 
of the duke of Schomberg, who was shot as he was crossjeg 
the water, seemed to outweigh the wbole loss sustained by 
the enemy. 

The last bMtle fought in favour of James was at 
%q' Aughrim. The enemy fought with surprising fun', 
^ * and the horse were several times repulsed ; but the 
English wading through the middle of a bog, up to the 
waist in mud, and rallying with some .difficulty on the firm 
ground on the other side, rendwed the combat with great 
fury. St. Ruth, the Irish general, being killed by a can- 
nou-ball, his troops gave way on all sides, and retreated 
to Limerick, where they resolved to make a final bland, 
after having lost above five ttiousan^ of the flower of their 
army. Limerick, the last retreat of the Irish forces, made 
a brave defence ; but sot)n seeing the enemy advanced within 
ten paces of the bridge-foot, and perceivuig themselves 
hurroujided on all sides, they determined to capitulate; a 

, negociation was immediately began, and liostilities ceased 
on both sides. The Roman catholics, by this capitulation, 
were restored, to the enjoyment of those liberties in the 
exercise of their religion, which, they had possessed in the 
reign of king Charles the Second. All person^ were in- 
dulged with free leave to remove, with their families and 
effects, to any other country, except England and Scotland, 
In consequence of this about fourteen thousand of those 
who had fought for king James went over into France, 
having transports provided by government for conveying 
them thither. 

James was now reduced lo \\vfe\o>Ne5A.^\>icA de.- 

i^ruy spondence; his designs upow ^w^^w\ \n^x^ o^ji^s 
•^"- frustrated, so that nolhmg v^a^l^ \e^t. Vv^ V^v«^^s,^. 
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tlie hopes of assassinating the monarch upon the throne. 
*Xliese base attempts, as barbarous as they were useless^ were 
liot entirely disagreeable to the temper of James. It is said 
he encouraged and proposed them ; but they only ended in 
Ihe destruction of the undertakers. From that time, till he 
flied, which was about seven years, he continued to reside 
tt St. Germain's, a pensioner on the bounties of Lewis, 
and assisted by occasional liberalities frotn his daughter 
and friends in England. He died on the sixteenth day of 
September, in the'year 170O, after having laboured under a 
tedious sickness ; and many miracles, as the people thought,, 
were wrought at his tomb. Indeed, the latter part of his 
life was calculated to inspire the superstitious with reverence 
for his piety ; he subjected himself to acts of uncommon 
peoanoe and mortification; he frequently visited the poor 
monks of La Trappe, who were edified by his humble and 
pious deportment. His pride and arbitrary temper seemed 
to have vanished with his greatness ; he became affable, kind, 
and easy to all his dependents ; and in his last illness con- 
jured his son to prefer religion to every worldly advantage, 
■a counsel which that prince strictly obeyed. He died with 
-great marks of devotion, and was interfed, at his own request, 
in the church of the English Benedictines at Paris, without 
any funeral solemnity. 

William^ upon accepting of the crown, was resolved to 

Preserve that share of prerogative which was still left 
im. But at length became ratigued with opposing the 
laws which parliament every day were laying round his 
authority, and gave up the contest. He admitted every 
restraint upon the prerogative in England, upon condition 
of beiTig pro|)erly supplied <vith the means of humbling ^ 
the power of France. War, and the balance of power in 
Europe, were all he knew, -or, indeed, desired to under- 
stand : provided the parliament furnished him with supplies 
for these purposes, he permitted them to rule the internal 
polity at their pleasure. For the prosecution of the war 
with France, the nation not contented with furnishing 
him. such sums of money -as they were capable of raising 
by the taxes of the year, mortgaged these taxes, and involved 
themselves in what is now called the national debt. Eng- 
land received in return the empty reward of military glory 
in Flanders, and the consciousness of having given their 
ailies, particularly the Dutch; ftequeixl o^^o\\.wtoft.% Ov.\i^- 
in^ ungratcIiiL 
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. The war with France coutinued during the greaK 

i6Q7 ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^'^ king's reign ; but at length the treaty 
of Ryswic put an end to those contentions, in which 
England had engaged without policy^ and came oH with- 
out advantage. In the general pacification, her interests 
seamed entirely deserted ; and for all the treasures she had 
sent ta the continent, and all the blood which she had 
shed there, the only equivalent she received ¥ras, an ac- 
knowledgment oi king William's title from the king of 
France. 

William was naturally of a very feeble constitution, and it 
was by this time almost exhausted by a series of continual 
disquietude and action. He had endeavoured to repair his ' 
constitution, or, at least, to conceal its decays, by exercise ^ 
and ridifig. On the twenty-first day of February, in riding 
to Hampton-^sourt from Kensington, his horse fell uader 
him, and he was thrown with such violence thai h» collar- 
bone was ffactured. His attendants conveyed him to the 
palace of Hampton-court, where the fracture was reduced, 
and in the. evening he returned to Kensington in hb coach. 
The jolting [of the carriage disunited the fracture once more, 
and the bones were again replaced under Bidloo, his physi- 
cian. This^ in a robust constitution, would have been a tri- 
fling misfortune; but in him it was fatal. For some tiine 
he appeared in a fair way of recovery ; but falling asleep on 
his couch, he was seized with a shivering, which terminated 
in a fever and diarrhoea, which, soon became dangerous aod 
desperate. Perceiving his end approaching, the objects of 
his former care lay still next his heart, and the fate of £ur 
rope seemed to remove the sensations he might be supposed 
to feel for his own. The earl of Albemarle arriving from 
Holland, he conferred with him iu private on the posture 
of affairs abroad, and two days after, he expired in the 
fifty-second year of his age, suter having reigned thirteeu 
years.. 

CHAPTER XXXlir. 

ANNE. 
A. D. 1702—1714. 

Anne, married to prince George of Denmark, ascended 

f/jc throne iu the thirty-eAghvU ^ewc ol Wt "a^^tt, v^ vW 

general SHtishction of all parlies. ^Vve \n^^ W\^ ^^t<:A\\ 



daughter of Jving James, hy liis first uife, llie daughter cf 
chancellor Hyde, afterwards earl of Claremion. Up^i 
coming to the crown, she determined to declare war against 
France, and communicated her iul€ntiou to the' house of 
commons, by whom it was approved. •: And was seconded hy 
similar declarations by the Dutch and Germans, all on the 
same day. The Frencjl monarch could not suppress his 
anger at such a combination, but his chief resentment foil 
upon the Dutch. He declared, with great emotion, that as 
for tho^ gentleman pedlars, the Dutch, they should one 
day repent their insolence and presumption, in declaring war 
against one, whose power they had formerly felt and 
dreaded. However the affairs of the allies were no way 
influenced by, his threats. The duke of Marlborough had 
his views gr*atified, in being appointed general of the 
English forces, and he was still farther flattered by tlie 
Dutch, who, though the earl of Alhloue had a right to sliarc 
the command, appointed IVIarlborough generalissimo of the 
allied army. And it must be confessed, that few men shone 
more, either in debate or action, than he ; serene in the midst 
of danger, q.nd indefatigable in the cabinet ; so that he be- 
came the most formidable enemy to France that England 
had produced, since the conquering times of Cressy and 
Agincourt. 

A great part of the history of tliis reign consists in battles 
fought upon the continent, which, though of very little ad- 
vantage to* the interest* of the nation, were very great ad- 
ditions to ifs honour. ' These triumphs, it is true, are passed 
away, and nothing remains of them but the names of Blen- 
heim, Ramilies, Oudenardc, and Malplaquet, where the 
allied army gained decisive victories. But a conquest of 
much , greater national importai^ce was gained witli less 
expence of blood and treasure in Spain. • The ministry of 
England understanding that the French were employed iii 
equipihg a strong squadron in Brest, sent out Sir Cloudesly 
"Shovel and Sir George Rooke, to watch their motions. 
Sir GcorgCi however, had farther orders to convoy a body 
of forces in transport-ships to Barcelona, upon wliicli a 
fruitless attack was made by the prince of Hesse. Fin(iing 
no (lopes, therefore, from this expedition, in two days 
the troops were re l«nbaikcd, and Sir George Koolv*;, 
}4>in€i] by Sir Cloudesly, called a co\\v\c'\\ oV wvit w^ Vv^x'X 
the fleet, as they h\y 'oii the coast ol Mucw. \\\>\\v^^N:v»i' 
Tjohed to uiuke an attempt upon GWiXvAVAX , -Ol <l\^^ "^N^ 

S U 
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belonging to the Spaniards, at that time ill-provided' 
witli a garrison, as neither expecting not fearing such an 
attempt. 

The town of Gibraltar stands upon a. .tongue of lanii, as I 
the mariners call it, and defended by a rock inaccessible on i 
rvery side but one. The prince of Hesse landed his lroof>s 
to the number of eighteen hundred, oo the continent aid- 
joining, and summoned the town to surrender, but without 
effect. Next day the admiral gave orders for cannonading 
the town ; anil perceiving that the enemy were driven from 
their fortifications, at a place called the South Mole-head, 
ordered captain Whitaker to arm all the boats and assault 
that quarter. Those officers who happened to be nearest 
the Mole, immediately manned their boats without orden, 
and entered the fortification sword in hand. But t)iey were 
premature, for the Spaniards sprung a mine, by which tw» 
lieutenants and about one hundred men were killed and 
wounded. Nevertheless, the two captains. Hicks and 
Jumper, took possession of a platform, and kept their 
ground, until they were sustained by captain Whitiaer, and 
the rest of the seamen, who took a redoubt between the 
Mole and the town by storm. Then the governor capitu- 
lated, and the prince of Hesse entered the place, amazed at 
the siiccess of the attempt, considering the strength of the 
fortifications. When the news of this conquest was brought 
to England, it was for some time in debate whether it wast 
capture worth thanking the admiral for. ft was at hi&t 
considered as unworthy public gratitude ; and while the 
duke of Marlborough was extolled for useless services, Sir 
George Rooke was left to neglect, and soon dis|)laced from 
his command, for having so essentially served his country. 
A striking instance, that even hi the most enlightened age, 
popular applause is most usually misplaced. Gibraltar ha^ 
ever since remained in tlie possession of the English, and 
continues of the utmost use in refitting that part of the 
navy destined to annoy an enemy, or protect our trade hi the 
Mediterranean. 

While the English were thus victorious by land and sea, 
a new scene of contention was opened on the side of Spain, 
where the ambition of the Europca!i princes exerted itself 
with the same fury that had filled the rest of the continent. 
Philip the Fourih, grandson iA V-ci\\\s VVvvi rowvleeviih^ had 
i^ecn placed uponihe throne ol \\\v\\. V\\\«Acn\w,^vis\\vo.\ V^5i^ 
reccivpil with t/ie jo\fui coT\run*ev\t e. ol VW o^c^t^V^sXY^^xX c5 
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ha subjects. He had. also been nominated successor to 
tbat crown by the late king of Spain's will. But in a former 
treaty among the powers of Europe, Charles, sou of the 
tinperor of Germany, was appointed heir to that crown ; 
and this treaty had been guaranteed by France herself, 
though' she now resolved to reverse that consenMin favour of 
a descendant of the house of Bourbon. Charles w»s still 
farther led on to put in for the crown of Spain by the invita- 
tion of the Catalonians, who declared in his favour, and by 
the assistance of the English and the Portuguese, who pro- 
mised to arm in his cause. He was furnished with two hun- 
dred traqsports, thirty ships of war, and nine thousand men, 
for the conquest of that extensive empire. But the earl of 
Peterborough, a man of romantic bravery, offered to con- 
duct them ; and bis single service was thought equivalent to 
armies. 

The earl'of Peterboroygh was one of the most sins^ular 
and extraordinary men of the age in which he lived. WJieii 
yet but fifteen be fought against the Moors in Africa; at 
twenty he assisted at compassing the Revolution, and he now- 
carried on the war in Spain'almost at his own expence ; his 
friendship for the duke Charles being one of his chief mo- 
tives to this great undertaking. He was deformed in his 
person; .but ef a mind the most generous, honourable, an4i 
active. His first attempt upon landing in Spain was the tak- 
ing Barcelona, a strong city, with a garrison of five thou- 
sand men, while his own army amounted to IKtle more than 
nine thousand. 

These successes, however, were but of short continu- 
ance; Peterborough being recalled, and the army under 
Charles being commanded by the lord Galway. This noble- 
man having received intelligence that the enemy, umler the 
command of the duke of Berwick, was posted near the town 
of Almanza, he advanced thither to give them battle. Thr 
conflict began about two in the afternoon, and the whole 
front of each army was fully engaged. The centre, con- 
sisting chiefly of battalions from Great Britain and Hol- 
land, seemed at first victorious ; but the Portuguese horse, 
by whom they were supported, betaking themselves to 
flight on the first charge, the English troops were flanked 
and surrounded on every side. In this dreadful emer- 
gency, they formed themselves into 2l %^\w^^ ^xA \fc\xi^\ 
to an eminence, wh^e, being ignotuwt ol ^Xx't tc^wwVx^^ "ssv^ 
-destitute 4>f all supplies, they wetc o\iV\^<e,\ Vi sww^x^J^ 
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prisoners of war, to the number of ten thousand nieb. This 
victory was complete and decisive; and all Spain, except 
the province of Catalonia, returned to their duty to Pbili{) 
their sovereign. 

The councils of the queen had hitherto been governed bjr 
a Whig ministry ; for though the duke of Marlborough had 
first starte<l in the Tory interest, he soon joined the opposite 
taction, as he found them most sincere in their desires to 
humble the power of France. The Whigs, therefore, slIM 
pursued the schemes pf the late kuig; and strove to humbi? 
ilespotism in every part of Europe. In a government where 
the reasoning of individrals, retired from power, generallv 
leads those ^vho command, the designs of the ministry inust 
alter as the people happen to change. The peofije in hct 
were heginivng tn change. But previous to the disgrace of 
the Whig-ministry, wliose fall was now hastening, a mea- 
sure of the greatest importance took place in parliament: the 
union between the two kingdoms of England and Scotland; 
which, though they were govenied by one sovereign since the 
accession of Jamei the First, yet were still ruled by their 
respcrlive parliaments, and often pursued opposite interests 
■I mi different designs. 

The attempt foV an union began at the commence- 
niejit of this reign ; but some disputes arisuig relative to 
the trade to the East, the conference was broke up, anilil 
WAS thought that an adjustment ^^o^Ild be impossible. It 
was revived by an act in either parliament, granting power 
to commissioners named on the part of both nations, W 
treat on the preliminary articles of an union, which should! 
afterwards undergo a more thorough discussion by the legis- 
lative body of both kingdoms. The choice of these commis- 
sioners was left to the queen ; and she took care that Ronc . 
sliould be employed, but such as heartily wished to promote 
so desirable a measure. • The connr.issioners met in the 
ooiuicil-cliamber of the Cockpit, near Whitehall, which was 
the place appointed for their conferences. As the queen 
frequently ^'xhorted them to dispatch, the articles of this 
famous union were, soon agreed to, and signed, and it 
only remained to lay tiiem before the parliaments of both 
nations. 

In this famous treaty it was stipulated, Uiat the succes- 
w/7 to the united kingdoms ?hov\\d W \\isV^^ \v\ \Vv^ Ww-s* of 
Hfiuovcr; that the united kiiii;dows ^\\ov\\d \i«^ \<ivxt^^\\Vt^ 
'^y4>fjc and the tiameparUamcnt; VViviX, ^W W^ ^v\>y^v^ v 
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Crfcait'Britaili "should eojoy a commuoicatioo of privilfgcs 
ind advaDtages; that they should have the same alfo^valKt•« 
and priTileges" with respect to the commerce aud ciistoms ; 
tint the laws concerning public right, civil government, 
aad policy, should be the same throughout the two united 
Idogdoms; but that no alteration shouhl be made in laws 
wfakh coDcemed private right, except for the evident be- 
nefit of the subjects of Scotland ; that the courts of session, 
and all other courts of judicature in Scotland, should re- 
main as then constituted by the laws of that kingdom, with 
the same authority and privileges as before the union ; tiiat 
Scotland should be represented m the parliament of Great-> 
Britain by sixteen peers and forty- five commoners, to be 
elected in such a manner as should be settled by the present 
parliamoit of Scotland : that all peers of Scotland should 
^oe considered as peers of Great-Britain, and rank innnc- 
(fflately after the English peers of the like degree, at the 
time of the nnlon, and before such as should be created 
after it; that they should enjoy all the privileges of English 
peers, except that of sitting and voting in parliament, or 
sitting upon the trial of peers; that all tlie insignia of roy- 
alty imd government should remain as they were ; that all 
laws and statutes in either kingdom, so far as they might be 
inconsbtent with the terms of these articles, should cease, 
and be declared void by the respective pariiamcnts of the 
two kingdoms. These were the principal articles of the 
union ; and it only remained to obtain the sanction of the 
l^islature of both Kingdoms to give them authority. 

The arguments in these different assemblies were suited 
to the audience. To induce the Scottish parliament to come 
into the measure, it was ailed ged that an entire and perfect 
anion would be the solid foundation of a lasting peace. It 
would secure their religion, liberty, and property, remove 
the animosities that prevailed among themselves, and the 
jealousies that subsisted between the two natiojpis. It would 
increase their strength, riches, and commerce; the whole 
island would be joined in affection, and freed from all ay.- 
prehensions of different interests. It would be enabled to 
resist all its enemies, support the protestant interests, and 
maintain the liberties of Europe. It was observed, that 
the less the wheels of government were clogged by a mul- 
tiplicity of coimcils, the more vigorous would be Ibdc 
exertions. They were shewn that tVie V^Ti.«* >ii\l\Ocl \w ^vjnjw- 
equence oi this union, they were to ^a^, nn^^^ Vi "^^ ^snr»» 
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!So proportipuably great as their share in the legblaturf. 
^rhat their taxes did hot amount to a seventieth part of 
those supplied by the Eiiglbh : and yet their sliare in tin * 
legislature was not a tenth part less. Such were the argu- 
ments in favour of the union, addressed to the Scottish par- 
liament. In the English houses it was observed, that a 
powerful and dangerous nation would tliua for ever he pre- 
ventM from giving them any disturbance ; that, in case 
uf any future rupture, England had every tiling to lose ami 
nothing to gain against a nation that was courageous and 
poor. 

On the other hand, tlie Scots were fired with ipdigoa- 
tion at the thoughts of losing their ancient and mdepenckot 
government. The nobility found themselves degraded ia 
point of dignity and influence, by being excldded frota 
their seats in parliament. The trading part of the natioa 
beheld their commerce loaded with heavy duties, and cai- 
sidcrcd their hew privilege of trading to the English plan- 
tations in the West IiMlies as a very uncertain advantage. 
In the English houses, also, it was observed, that the uoioD 
uf a rich with a poor nation would always be beneficial to 
} he latter, and that the former could only hope for a |»r- 
ticipation of their necessities. It was said ^lat the Scots 
reluctantly yielded to this coalition, and ihat it might be 
likened to a marriage with a woman against her consent. 
It was supposed to h'%% an union made up of so many uu- 
inatciied pieces, and such incongruous ingredients, that it 
coutd never take effect. It was complained, that the pro- 
portion of the land-tax paid by the Scots was small, aud 
unequal to their share in the legislature. At length, not- 
withstanding all opposition made by the Tories, every arti- 
cle of tiie union was approved by a great majority in both 
parliaments. Thus all were obliged to acquiesce in an 
union of which they at first had not sagacity to distinguish 
tikc advantages. 

In the mean-time the Whig-ministry was every day de- 
( lining. Among the nuniber of those whom the duchossof 
Marlborougli had mtroduced to the queen, to contribute to 
her private amusement, was one Mrs. Masham, her own 
kinswoman, whom she had raised from indigence and ob- 
scurity. The duchess having gained the ascendant over the 
<;neen^ became })etulant and insolent, and relaxed in those 
nils by which she had riaen. Mrs. ^VasVv^vw, v;\\o \«A\*x 
fortune to nidkc, was more huraUe vxw^ ^%%\^wv>\\^\ sWVciX 
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«red the foibles of tiie queen, and assented to her prepos- 
sessions and prejudices. She soon saw the queen's inclina- 
tion to the Tory set of opinions, their divine right, and pas- , 
^ve obedience ; and, instead of attempting to thwart her, 
IS the duchess had done, she joined in with her partiality, 
and even cnitwent her in her own way. Tliis lady was, in 
fact, the tool of Mr. Harley, secretary of state, who also 
some time before had insinuated himself into the queen's 
good graces, and who determined to sap the credit of the 
Whig-ministers. His aim was to unite the Tory interest 
under his own slielter, and to expel the Whigs from the ad- 
vantages which they had long enjoyed under government. 
In his career of ambition he chose for his coadjutor Henry 
Si. John, afterwards the famous lord Bolingbroke, a man of 
^reat elo<]fuence, and greater ambition, enterprising, restless, 
ictive, and haughty, with some wit, and little principle. 
To this Junto was added Sir Simon Harcourt, a lawyer, a 
nan of great abilities. 

It was now perceived, that the people themseWet began 
3 be weary of the Whig-ministry, whom ^ they formerly ca- 
essed. To them they imputed the burthens under which 
liey groaned, and which they had been hitherto animated 
3 bear by the pomp of triumphs. Harley, afterwards known 
y the title of loi'd Oxford, was at the bottohi «of these 
omplaints : and though they produced a growing and steady 
peration, at length the Whig part of the ministry opened 
lieir eyes to the intrigues of the Tories, but they had 
ntirely lost the confidence of tlie queen. Harley soon 
lirew off the mask of friendship, and took more vigorous 
leasures for the prosecution of his designs. In him the 
ueen reposed all her trust, though he had now no visible 
oncem in the administration. The first triumph of th< 
^'ories, in which the queen discovered a public partiality in 
beir favour, was seen in a transaction of no great import* 
nee in itself, but from the consequences it produced. The 
arties of the nation were eager to engage, and tl^y wanted 
•ut the watch-word to begin. This was given by a man 
eitlier of abilities, property, nor powc r ; but accidentally 
Tought forward on this occasion. 

Henry Sacheverel was a clergyman bred at Oxford, of 
arrow inteJJects, and an over-healed \ma^\\vaL\!vQ»\w, W^V«A 
?quired some populanty among iho^e viYvo VwA ^\%>ciVi'^\^'^^ 
emseJves by the n-dme of high-c\vutiiVvwveT\, idcck^>Dav.^\3J^^ 
occasions tq vent his animosity ^L^^m^X \Vfc ^x^^^^^"^ 
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At the summef assizes at Derby he held forth in that stratt 
before the judges: Ou the fifth of November^ in SL Fanl's ' 
church, he, in a violent declaniatioD, defended the doctriiK 
of noQ -resistance, inveighed against the toleration of dissen- 
ters, declased the church was dangerously attacked by its 
enemies, and slightly defended by its false friends. Sir 
Samuel Gerrard, lord mayor, countenanced this harangne^ 
M'hich, though very weak both in the matter and style, was 
published under his protection, and extolled by the Tories j 
as a master-piece of writing. 

Mr. Dolben, son to the archbishop of York, laid a com- 
plaint before the house of commons against these rhapsodies, 
and thus gave force to what would have soon been forgotten. 
The most violent paragraphs were read, and the sermoos 
voted scandalous and seditious libels. Sacheverel was 
brought to the bar of the house ; and he, far from disowning 
the writing of them, gloried in what he had done, and men- 
tioned the encouragement he had received to publish tbem | 
from the lord-mayor, who was then present. Being ordered 
to withdraw, it was resolved to impeach him of high crimes 
and misdemeanors at the bar of the liouse of lords ; and Mr. 
Dolben was fixed upon to conduct the prosecution, id tlie 
name of the commons of all England. A committee was 
appointed to draw up articles of impeachment ; Sacheverel 
was taken into custody, and a day was appointed for his 
trial before the lords in Westminster-hall. 

The eyes of the whole kingdom were turned upon this 
very extraordinary trial, which lasted three weeks, and 
excluded all other public business for the time. The qaeea 
herself was every day present as a private spectator, while 
vast multitudes attended the * culprit each day as he went to 
the hall, shouting as he passed, or silently praying for his 
success. The managers for the commons were Sir Joseph 
Jekyl, Mr. Eyre, solicitor-general, Sir Peter King, re- 
corder, general Stanhope, Sir Thomas Parker, and Mr. 
Walpole. The doctor was defended by Sir Simon Har- 
court and Mr. Phipps, and assisted by doctor Atterbury^ 
doctor Smallriiige, and doctor FiiencL While the trial 
rontinued, notliing could exceed the violence and outrage 
of tlie populace. They surrounded the (pieen's sedan, ex- 
claiming, ^* God bless your majesty and the churchy we 
J I ope your m^^^^X^ is for doctor ^-AcVYeNet^r '^V^-^ 4«.- 
fitroyed several meeting-houses, pVuudexe^ \y«: ^^^Yiw^^ ^ 
rj:an} eminent dissenters, and even ptov^^e^ v^^xa^e^Wi 
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Mnk. Tiie queen, io compliance with the request of the 
DommoDSf published a proclamation for suppressing the tu- 
mults : ami several persons being apprehended, were tried 
lor high^^reascHi. Two weiis convicted, and sentenced to 
die, hut neither suffered^ 

When the commons had gone through their charge, the 
managers for Sacheyenel undertook his defence' with great 
trt and eloquence. He afterwards recited a speech himself, 
which, from the difference between it and his sermons, 
9eems evidently the work of another. In tliis be solemnly 
Justified his intentionv to^vards tlie queen and her govern* 
nent. • He spoke in the most respectful terms of the Re- 
volution, and the protestant suc.cession. He maintained 
tte doctrine of non resistance as a tenet of the church, m 
i^hkch he wa9 brought up ; and in a pathetic conclusion en- 
^voured tb excite the pity of his audience. At length he 
t^s' found guilty by a majority of seventeen voices ; but no 
ess than four and thirty peers entered a protest against this 
lecisiou. He was prohibited from preaching for three 
ears ; and his two sermons were ordered to be burned by 
he cominon hangman, in the presence of the lord-mayor 
nd :the two sheriffs. The lenity of this sentence, which 
ras, in a great measure, owing to the dread of popular re • 
entment, was considered by the Tories as a triumph, and 
o^ tlie queen thovjght proper to summon a new parliament, 
nd being a friend to the Tories herself, she gave the people 
n opportunity of indulging tlieniselves in choosing represent 
itives to their mind. In fact, very few were returned but 
ich as had distinguished themselves in their iseal against the 
Vhlg a:dministration. 

In tlie meantime the campaign in Flanders was conducted 
Uh the most brilliant success. The duke of Marlborough 
ad every motive to continue tlie war, as it gratified not 
nly his ambition, bi4 his avarice ; a passion that obscured 
is shinmg abilities. The king of France appeared ex- 
leinely desirous of a peace, and resolved to solicit a confe- 
ree. He .employed one Petkuni, resident of the duke of 
lolstein at the Hague, to negotiate upon this subject ; and 
e ventured also to solicit the duke himself in private. A 
onference was at length beguu at Gertruydenburgh, under 
lie influence of Marlborough, Eugene, and Zinzendorf^ who 
rere aJJ three, from private inotiveft, enl\T€iVj iKs«wfc V> ^^c*. 
eBty, Upon this occasion, the Ftex^cVw \»ot«3X«^ ^«^ 
bjected to evcjy species of moit\Sic?L\\oii. ^^^'^ ^"^ 

T 
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placed upon all their conduct. Their master vns insulted, 
and their Icticrs were opened ; till at last Lewis resolved to 
hazard another campaign. 

It was only by insensible degrees that the queen seemed 
to acquire courage enough to second her inclinations, and 
depose a ministry tliat bad long been disagreeable to her. 
Harley» who still shared her confidence, did not fail to in- 
culcate the popularity, the justice, and the security of suck 
a measure ; and, in confidence of his stdvice, she began tbe 
ehauges by transferring the post of lord-chamberlain froa 
the duke of Kent to Uie duke of Slirewsbury, who had latelj 
toted witli the Tories, and maintained an intimate cone- 
•pondcnce with Mr. Harley. Soon after, the earl of Sod- 
cierland, secretary of skate, and son-in-law to the dukeoi 
Marlborough, was displaced, and the earl of Dartmouth put 
ID his room. The earl of Godolphin was divested of his 
office, and flic treasury put in commission, subjected! to the 
direction of Harley^ who was appointed chancellor of the 
exchequer, and under-trcasurcr. The earl of Rochester was 
declared president of the council in the room of lord Somen. 
The staff of lord steward being taken from the duke ^ 
Devonsliire, was given to the duke of Buckingham; and 
Mr. Boyle was removed from the secretary's office to mak« 
-way for Mr. Henry St. John. The lord chancellor having 
resigned the great seal, it 'was first put in commission, and 
then given to Sir Simon Harcourt. The earl of Wharton 
surrendered his commission as lord-lieutenant of Ireland; 
and that employment was conferred upon the duke of Or- 
mond. Mr. George Granville was appointed secretary at 
war, in the room of Mr. Robert Walpole ; and, in a word, 
there was not one Whig left in any office of the state except 
the duke of iVIarlborough. 

But the triumph was not yet complete, until tke parlia- 
ment was brought to confirni and approve the queen's 
clioice. Tilt queen .in her speech reconin^ended the prose- 
cution of the .war with vigour. The parliament were ardent 
in their expressions of zeal and unanimity. They exhorted 
her to discountenance all such principles and measures, as 
had lately threatened her royal crown and dignity. Th\i 
was but an opening to what soon after followed. The duke 
of Marlborough, who but a few months before had been so 
MgWy cxtoJJed and caressed by the representatives of the 
people, was ujw become t\\e ob^ecX, o\ vWw \\aVxt^ -asv^ v- 
prouch. His avarice was jusVX^ wy\>to^«^^\ v:>s ^x^\\a.^^ 
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t war was said to arise from that motive. Instances were 
ery where given of his fraud and extortion. These might 
true, but party had no moderation, for even his courage 
d conduct were called in question. To mortify tlie duke 
II more, the thanks of the house of commons were voted 
the earl of Peterborough for his services in Spaiii^ while 
^y were refused to the duke for those in Flanders ; and 
i lord keeper, who delivered them to Peterborough, took 
casion to drop some reflections against the merceuary dis- 
sition of his rival. ' 

Nothing now, therefore, remained of. the Whig-system, 
on which this reign was begun, but the war, which cou- 
ued to rage as fierce as ever, and which increased in ex- 
nee every year as ,it went on. It was the resolution of 
t present ministry to put an end to it at any rate, and it 
\y remained to remove the duke^ of Marlborough from 
. post, as he would endeavour to traverse aU their nego- 
tions. But here ag^ain a difficulty started; this step 
uld not be taken without giving offence to the Dutch, 
ID placed entire confidence in him; they were obliged, 
irefore, to wait for some convenient occasion.. Upon his 
urn from this campaign he was accused of having taken 
bribe of six thousand pounds a year from a Jew, who con- 
icted to supply the armv with bread ; and the queen 
)ught proper to dismiss ^lim from all his employments, 
lis was the pretext made use of, though his fall had been 
(determined ; and though his receiving' such a bribe was 
t the real cause of his removal, yet candour must confess 
it it ought to have been so. 

In the meantime Prior, imich more famous as a poet than 
statesman, was sent over with proposals to France ; and 
enager, a man of no great station, returned with Prior to 
indon, with full powers to treat upon the preliminaries; 
t th« great difficulty still was to make the terms of peace 
reeable to all the confederates. The earl of Strafford, 
lo had been lately recalled from the Hague, where he re- 
led as ambassador, was now sent back to Holland, with 
iers to comnumicate to the pensionary Heinsius the prelim 
nary ])roposals, to signify the queen's approbation of them» 
i to propose a place where the plenipotentiaries should 
remble. The Dutch were very averse to begui the coa- 
ence upon the inspection of the perliminaries. They: 
yt over au envoy to attempt to turn lViec^w^«x\ VtwcLVw. ^^ 
W'oa; but iiadinot their efforts Nam, >\i¥^ . Vvm^ m^^ 
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Utrecht as the place oi gcueral coiiferencae, and granted 
passports to the French niinistors accordingly. 

The conferences began at Utrecht under the conduct ol 
Robinson^ bishop of Bristol, lord privy seal, and the eiil 
of StrafCordy on the side of the English; of Buys and Van- 
derdusscn on the part of the Dutch ; and of the maresdial 
d'Uxelles, the cardinal Polignac, and Mr. Menager, inb^ 
Imlf of France. The ministers of the einperor and Stvoj 
assisted, and the other allies sent also plenipotenlniies, 
though with the utmost reluctance. As England and f nuiee 
were the only tw« powers that were seriously iucliaed to 
peace, all the oth^r deputes met only to start new difficiil- 
ties au J widen the breach. Tlie English ministers, there- 
fore, vet ou foot a private uegociation ^with France. Tbev 
stipulated certain advantages for the Jufajects of Grnt-Bf> 
tain in a concerted plan of peace, and resolved to enter IdIo 
such mutual confKieuce with the French, as would anticipate ' 
idl clandestine transactions to the prejudice of tin ' 
coalition. 

In the' beginnbg of August, secretary St. John, 
1712 ^^^^ ^^^ ^*^" created lord viscount Bolingbroke, 
was sent to the court of Versailles to remove all ob- 
ftructions to the separate tteaty. He was accompanied by 
Mr. Prior aud the abbe Gualtier^ aud treated with the most 
distinguished marks of respect. He was caressed by tbe 
French kiug, and the marquis de Torcy, with whom be 
adjusted the pruicipal interests of the duke of Savoy and 
the elector of Bavaria. Aud at length the treaties of peace 
and commerce lietwee u England and France being agreed oo 
by the plenipotentiaries on either side, and ratified by tbe 
queen, she acquainted her parliament of the steps she bad 
taken. 

The first stipulation of this famous treaty was, tbat 
Philip, now acknowledged king of Spain, should renounce 
all right to the crown of France, the union of two sucb 
powerful kingdoms being thought dangerous to the liberties 
of V Europe. It was agreed, that the duke of Berry, 
Philip's brother, and after him in succession, should als« 
renounce his right to the crown of Spain, in ca«e he became 
king of France. It >va8 stipulated, that the duke of Savoy 
should possess the island of Sicily, with the title ol king, 
t:)^ether with Fenestrelles, and other places on the con- 
tiaent, which increaise of doimnioii y(^% Vrw vraife \DMa«K. 
iMi/^ 0Ut ol ikt spoils ^ tbe FiencVi vmcmi^^^. *^V 
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Dutch had that barrier granted them, which they so long 
sought after; and if the crown of France was deprived of 
some dominions to enrich the duke of Savoy, on the other 
hand the house of Austria was taxed to supply the wants of 
the Hollanders, who v.ere put ui possession of the strongest 
towns in Flanders. With regard to England, its glory 
and its interests were secured. The foitificatious of Dun- 
kirk, an harbour that might be dangerous to their traide in 
time of war, were ordered to be demolished, and its port 
destroyed. Spain gave up all right to Gibraltar, and the 
island of Minorca. France resigned her pretensions to 
Hudson's bay, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland: but they 
were left in possession of Cape Breton and the liberty of 
drying their fish upon the shore. Amonjg; these articles, 
glorious to the English nation, their setting free the French 
protestants confined in the prisons and gallies for their reli- 
gion, was not the least meritorious. For the emperor, it 
was stipulated, that he should possess the kingdom of Na- 
ples, the duchy of Milan, and tlie Spanish Netherlands. 
The king of Prussia was to have Upper Guelder; and a time 
was fixed for the emperor's acceding to those articles, as he 
had for some time obstinately refused to assist at the negoci- 
ation. Thus Europe seemed to be foniied into one great 
republic, the different members of which were cantoned out 
to different governors, and the ambifion of any one state, 
amenable to the tribunal of all. Tlic Enghsh ministry ccr- 
taioly did .justice to all the world ; but their country denied 
that justice to them. -• 

But while the Whigs were attacking the Tory ministers 
from without, these were in much greater danger from'their 
own internal dissensions. Lord Oxford and lord Boling- 
broke, though they had started with the same principles 
and design«>, yet ha\ ing vanquished other ap))osers, now be- 
gan to form separate interests, and to adopt different princi- 
ples. Oxford's plan was tlie more moderate ; Bolingbroke's 
the more vigorous, but tlie more secure. Oxford, it is 
thought, was entirely for the Hanoverian succession ; BoHng- 
broke had some hopes of bringing in the Pretender. But 
though they hated eafh other most sincerely, yet tiiey were 
for awhile kept togeliier by the good offices of their friends 
and adherents, wiio had the nielaucholy prospect of seeing 
the ciiadeJ of fi/f*ir hopes, while opeuV^ \ie,?[\e^%^\\««w'^'^i^ 
out, secretly uaderminiag within. 

Ta 
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This wa« a raoiiifying prospect to the Tories ; but it was 
move ptiticularl^ displeasing to the queen, who dajlj satr 
her favourite ministry declining, while her .own health was 
BOW quite broken. One fit of sickness succeeded another; 
and was heightened by the anxiety of her mind. Tbeie 
dissensions had such an effect upon her spirits and tonslitB- 
lion, that she declared she coijd not outlive it, and imiK-. 
diately sunk into a state of lethargic insensibility. Notwitk- 
standing all the medicines which the physioians could pro- 
acnbe, the distemper gained ground so r»st« that they de- 
spaired of her life, and the privy-council was assembled «i 
the occasion. 

All the members, without djstanction, being summoBed 
from the different parts of the kingdom, began to.pForida 
for the security of the; constitution. They sent a letter to 
the debtor- of Hanover, informing him of the queen's det* 
perate situation, and desiring him to repair to Uollaod, 
where he would be attended by a British squadron to coB' 
vey him to England. At the ^atne tiine they dispatched in- 
structions to the earl of Strafford at the Hague, to dtxkt 
the states-general^ to be ready to perfm'm.lhe guaranty of the 
Protestant succession. Precautions were taken to secure 
the sea-ports; and the command of the fleet was bestowed 
upon the earl of Berkeley, a professed Whig. These aiei- 
sures, which were all- dictated by that party, answered a 
double end, It argued their own alacrity in the cause of 
their new sovereign, and seemed to imply a danger to the 
state from the disaffection of the opposite interest. 

On the thirtieth of July, 1714, the queen seemed some- 
what relieved by medicines, rose from her bed about eight 
o'clock, and walked a little. After some time, casting her 
eyes on a clock that stood in her chamber, she continued 
to gaze at it for some minutes. One of the ladies in waiting 
asked her what she saw there nyaxe than usual ; to which the 
queen only answered, by turning h^ eyes apon her with a 
dying Iook. She was* soon after seized with a fit ol apo- 
plexy ; she continued all ni^ht in a state of stupefoction, and 
expired the following mommg, in the forty-ninth year of her 
age. She reigned more than twelve years, over a people 
who were now risen to the highest pitch ol refinement; 
who had attained by their wisdom all the advantages of 
opulence, and by their valour a\\ t\i^ Vw^i^vcu^^ oC security 
jjfd conquest* 
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CHAPTER XXXI V/ 

GEORGE I. 
A. D. 1714—1727. 

tUANT < to the act'^ of successioa, George the First, 
I Ernest Augustus, first elector ol Brunsvvick, and 
riDcess Sopbia, grand<daughter to James the First, as- 
i tiie British throne. His mature age, lie being now 
>iir vears old, his sagacity and experience, his nuoie« 
lUiances, the general tranq^iiUity of Enrope, all con« 
ed to establish his interests, and to jjwoHiise him a 
ible and happy reign. His abilities, though not 
g, were solid ; he was of a very different disposition 
e Stuart family, whom he succeeded. '" These were 
I to a proverb, lor leaving their friends in extremity ; 
^, on the contrary, soon after his arrival in Eiiglaira, 
leard to say, " My maxim is, never to abandon iny 
B ; to do justice to all the world ; and to fear no man.'^ 
lese qualifications ol resolution and perseverance, he 
. great application to business. However, one fault 
respect t6 England remained behind; he studied the 
sts of those subjects he had left, more than those he 
to gov^n. 

i queen had no sooner resigned her breath, than the 
council met, and diree instruments were produced, by 
I the elector appointed several of ^ his known adhe* 
to be added as Lords Justices to seven great offices 
kingdom. Orders also were immediately issued out 
Oclaiming George king of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
The regency appointed the earl of Dorset to carry 
lie intimation of his accession to the crown, and to at- 
liffl on his journey to England. They sent the general 
rs^ in whom they could confide, to their posts ; they rein- 
1 ,tbe garrison of Portsmouth, and appointed the cele- 
1 Mr. Addison^ secretary of state. To mortify -the late 
*ythe more, lord Bolingbroke was obliged to wait every 
ing in the passage among the servants with his bag of 
s, where there were persons purposely placed to insult 
leride him. No tumult appeared, no commotion arose 
9t the accession of the new king, 'di\dt\v\% ^N^'ai^5a««^ 
that no raftioaal measures w«re evet taiVfttv V» ^'^^'^ 
Itation, 
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When he first landed at Greenwich, he was received by 
the duke of Northumberland, captain of the life-guards, and 
the lords of the regency. When he retired to his bedcliam* 
her he then sent for jsiich of the'nobility as had distinguished 
themselves by their zeal for his succession. But the duke 
of Ormond, the lord chancellor, and the lord treasurer, 
found themselves excluded. The king of a faction is but 
the sovereign of half his subjects. Of this, however, the 
new-elected monarch did not seem sensible. It was his mis- 
fortune, and consequently that of the nation, that bewai 
hemmed round by men, who soured him with all their owb 
interests and prejudices. None now but the leaders of a 
party were admitted into employment. The Whigs, while 
they, pretended to secure the crown for their king, were,«ith 
all possible arts, confirming their own interests, exteodiiu; 
their connexions, and giving laws to their sovereign. Aa 
iiistantar^eous and total change was inade-in all the offices of 
tru&t, honour, or advantage. The Whigs governed the 
senate and the court; whom they would, they oppressed; 
bound ihe k>wer orders of people with severe laws, aud kept 
them at a distance by vile distinctions; and t-faen taught 
them to call this — Liberty. 

These partialities soon raised ilisconteuts among the peo- 
ple, and the king's attachment considerably increased the 
malcontents through all the kingdom. The clamour of the 
church's being in danger was revived, and the people oni) 
seemed to want a leader to- incite them into iusurrectioo. 
Birmingham, Bristol, Norwicfi, and Reading, still remem- 
bered the spirit with which tliey had declared for Sacheve- 
rel ; and now the cry was, Down with the Whigs and Sacbe- 
verel for ever. 

Upon the first meeting of the new parliament, iu 
^714 ^^^^^^ ^^^ Whis;s, with the king at their head, were 

' ' predominant, nothing was expected but the most vio- 
lent measures against the late ministry, nor were these ex- 
pectations disappointed. The lords professed their hopes 
that the khig would be able to recover the reputation of the 
kingdom on the continent, the loss of which they affected to 
deploie. The commons declared their resolution to trace 
out those measures by which tlie country was depressed ; 
to punish those abettors on wliom the Pretender stemed to 
ground his h'^pes. 

// was the artifice, during l\V\s vxuA v\\^ sMtviefe\\vx^\%x^* 
tostJgmatiie all those wUo lebX\lkeL^\x«il^^a^^^^^^'^^^^ 
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ernmeuty as Papists and Jacobites. All who iwntoied 
s|>eak against the Yioienee ^of their measures, were re- 
ached as designing to bring in the Pretender; and most 
iple were consequently afraid to murmur^ since discontent 
( so near arkin to treason. The people, therefore, be- 
d the violence of their conduct without daring to avow 
ir detestation. 

V committee was appoinced, consisting of twenty persons, 
iuspect all the papers relative to the late negocmtion for 
ice ; and to pick out such of tbeni as might serve as sub- 
ts of accusation against tlie late ministry. After some time 
>ut in this disqubition, Mr. Walpole, as chairman of the 
nmittee, declared to the house that a report was drawn 
; and in the mean time, moved, that a wariant might be 
ied for apprehending Mr. Matthew Prior, and Mr. Tho- 
s Marley, who being in the house, weie immediately 
;eu kito custody. He then impeached lord Bolingbroke 
high treason. Hiis -struck some of the members with 
asement : but they were still more astonished, when lord 
ningsby rising op was heard to say, " The worthy chaur- 
nan has impeached the hand, but I impeach tlie head ; he 
)as impeached the scholar, and I the master. I impeach 
Etobert, earl of Oxford and Mortimer^ of high-treason, 
ind other crimes and misdemeanors.** 
When lord Oxford apiiearcdin the house of lords, the 
y following, he was avoided by the jpeen as infectious ; 
d he had now an opportunity of discovering the baseness 
mankind. When the ahicles were read against him m 
i house of commons, a warm debate arose upon that ia 
lich he was charged with having advised the French king 
the manner of gaining Toumay from the Dutch. ' Mr. 
alpole alleged that it was treason. Sir Joseph Jek;yl, a 
own Whig, said, thartie could never be of opinion that it 
lounted to treason. It was hb principal, he said, to do 
itice to ail men, to the highest and to the lowest. He 
ped he might pretend to some knowledge of the laws, 
d would not scruple to declare upon this part of the 
estion irf favour of the criminal. To this Walpole «i- 
ered, with great warmth, that there were several persona 
ith in and out of the committee. Who did not in the least 
314 to that member in pouit of honesty^ and exceeded 
in 4n the knowledge of the laws, and ^et viw. ^xSsdgftA. 
it the charge m iUfkt arlicle amounled \a \n^Ax^»Mi&. 
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This point being decided against the earl, and the olha 
articles approved by the house» the lord . Coningsby, at- 
tended by the Whig members, impeached iiim soon afler 
at the bar of the house of lords, demanding, at the am 
time, that he migl)t lose, his seat, and be committed to citt- 
tody. When this point came to be debated in the bouse ef 
lords, a violent altercation ensued. Those who still acUwR^ 
to the deposed minister, maintained the injustice and the 
4anger of such proceeding. At last the earl himself rote 
up, and with great tranquillity observed. That for his on 
part lie always acted by the immediate directions and cos* 
mand of the queen, hi.s mistress; he had never offeivM 
against any known law, and was 'Unconcerned for the life o. 
an insignificant old man. 

Next day he was brought to the bar, where he received 
a copy of his impeachment, and was * allowed a month to 
prepare his answer.' Though Dr. Mead declared, that if 
the earl should be sent to the Tower,' his life would be m 
danger, it was carried in the house that he should be cum- 1 
mitted. At the same time the duke of Ormond and lord ' 
Boliugbroke having omitted to surrender themselves, for 
they had actually fled to the c^ontincnt, ^vithin a limited 
time, it was ordered, that the earl should raze out their 
names and arms froui among the list of peers, and inventories 
were taken oi their estates and possessions, which \Terf 
declared forfeited to the crown. 

Lord Oxford being confined in the Tower, he continaed 
there for two years, during which time the nation was iu a 
continual ferment, from an actual rebellion that was carried 
on unsuccessfully. After the execution of some lords who 
were taken- in arms, the nation seemed jitlutted with blood, 
and that was the time that lord Oxford petitioned to be 
brought to his triarl. He knew that the fury of tJie natiou 
was spent im objects that were really cul])able, and ex-, 
pected that his case would look like innocence itself, when 
compared to theirs. A day therefore, at iiis own requesti 
was assigned him, and the commons were ordered to pre- 
pare for their charge. At the appointed time the |>eer8 re- 
paired to the court in Westminster-hall where lord Cow- 
per presided as lord high-steward. But a dispute arising 
between the lords and couinioiis concerning the mode of hb 
trial, the lord^ voted thdt the prisoner should be set at li- 
berty. To this dispute he proW\A>| ovjt^V ^\t ^wxrvVj ^ 
^^ title and fortune, for as to tVie -atVacXc^^ Va\>^^\^\i>5,\fisa. 
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y of higi) treason, they were at once malignant and f^i- 
iS : so- that his life was in no manner of danger. 

the mean time these vindictive proceedings excited the 
nation of the people, who perceived that the avenues 
yal favour were closed against all but a faction. The 
!s of rebellion w^re actually kindled in Scotland. The 
of Mar stssembling three hundred of his own vassals in 
Highlands, proclaimed the Pretender at CastletoWn, 
>et up his standafrd at a place called Braemaer, assuming 
itle of lieutenant-general of his majesty's forces. To 
id these attempts, two vessels arrived in Scotland from 
cc, with arms, ammunition* and a number of officers, 
her with assurances to the earl, that the Pretender him- 
would shortly come over to head his own forces. The 

in consequence of this prombe, soon found himself at 
head of ten thousnd men, well armed and provided, 
duke of Argyle, apprised of his intentions, and at any 
willing to prove his attachment to the present govern- 
, resolved to give him battle in the neighbourhood of 
blain, though bis forces did nojt amount to half the 
>er of the enemy. After an engagement which conti- 

several hours, in the evening both sides drew off, and 

sides claimed the victory. • Though the possession of 
field Was kept by neither, yet certainly all the honour 
all the advantages of the day belonged to the duke of ^ 
le. It was sufficient for him to have interrupted the 
%ss of the enemy; for in their circumstances, delay wiis 
t. . The earl of Mar soon found his disappointments and 
osses increase. The castle of Inverness, of which he 
n possession, was delivered up to the king by lord Lovat, 

had hitherto professed to act in the interest of tlie Pre- 
iT, The marquis of Tullibardine forsook' the earl, in 
* to defend his own part of the country ; and niany of 
lans, seeing no likelihood of coming soon to a second 
^mrnt, returned quietly home. 

the meantime the rebellion was still jnore unsuccess- 
prosecuted in England. From the time the Pretender 
mderlaken this wild project at Paris, in which the duke 
rmond and lord Bolingbroke were engaged, lord Stair, 
loglish embassador there, had penetrated all his designs, 
sent faithful accounts of all his measures, and all his 
rents, to the ministry at home. \3^poii \X\^ Slw^X. \:^- 

therefore, of an insurrectioii, IhcN \T!k\\iTOO\ife^ ^n«:^ 
and gentlemen, of whom the'j Yi%A «^ va^^^wso.. '^ 
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earls of Home/ WintowD, Kinnoul, and others* were eom^ 
mittcd to the castle of Edinburgh. The king obtained 
leave from the lower house to seize Sir William Wyndbui, 
Sir John Packington, Harvey* Combe* and others. TV 
lords Lansdown and Duplin were taken into custody. Sir 
IVilliam Wyndham's father-in-law, the Duke of Someisd, 
offered to become bound for his appearance* but hit Sttretj 
was refused. 

All these precautions were not able to stop the iosuneo- 
tion in the western counties* where it was already begus, 
but every measure was betrayed to government* as soon as 
projected, and many revolts repressed in the very outset. The 
university of Oxford was treated with great severity on this 
occasion, Major-general Pepper* with a strong detachmint 
of dragoons* look possession of the city at day-break, de- 
claring he would instantly shoot any of the students who 
should presume to ap|)ear without the limits of their respec- 
tive colleges. The insurrection m the nortbero 
. * ' counties came to greater nuiturity. In the month o{ 
' October the earl of Derwentwater and Mr. Foster 
took the field with a body of horse* and being joined by 
some gentlemen from the borders of Scotland* proclaimed 
tbe Pretender. Their first attempt was to seize upon New- 
castle* in which tliey had many friends, but they found tbe 
gates shut against them* and were obliged to retire to Hex- 
ham. To oppose these* general Carpenter .was detached 
by government* with a body of nine hundreel men* and an 
engagement was hourly expected. The rebels had pro- 
ceeded* by the way oi Kendal and Lancaster* to Preston, of 
which place they took possession without any resistance. 
But this was the last stage of their jU-advised jncursioo; for 
general Wills* at tbje head of seven thousand men* came up 
to the town to attack tliem* and from his activity there was 
no escaping. They now* therefore, began to raise bani- 
cadoes* and to put the place in a posture of defence* repoU- 
iug the first attack of the royal army with success. Next 
day, however* Wills was reinforced bv Carpenter* and the 
town was invested on all sides. In this deplorable situation* 
to which they were reduced by their own rashness^ Foster 
hoped to capitulate with the general* and accordingly sent 
colonel Oxburgh, who had been taken prisoner^ with a 
trumpeter, to propose a capUuktiovi. Tb^a^ however, Willi 
refused, sdlegiug, that be would uox Vw«iX '«\^ x^^in^^ uA^ 
i/mi the ouly hvoux ihey Ua4 vo«*YWiXv*%k\ft\»«^aa«^ 
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immediate slaughter. ,They accordingly laid down their 
18, and were put under a strong guard ; all the noblemen 
•«Uid leaders were secured, and a few of their officers tried 
Cor deserting from the royal army, and shot by order of a 
court-omrtiai. The common men were imprisoned at Cbes- 
ter and Liverpool ; the noblemen and considerate officers 
vrere sent to London^ and led through the streets pinioned 
and bound together, to intimidate their party. 

The Pretender might by this time have been convinced of 
the vanity of his expectations, in , supposing that the whole 
-^untry would rise up in his cause. His affairs were actually 
^fksperate; yet with his usual infatuation he resolved to 
liamd his person among his friends in Scotland, at a time 
when such a measure was too late lor success. Passing, there- 
lore^ through France in disguise, and embarking in a small 
▼essel at Dunkirk, he arrived, after a voyage of a few days, 
oo the coasts of Scotland, with only six gentlemen in his 
iratn. He passed unknown through Aberdeen lo Feteresso, 
where he was met by the earl of Mar, and about thirty no 
4>lenien and gentlemen of the first quality. There he was 
•oleandj^ ptoclaimed. His declaration, dated at Commercy 
was printed and dispersed. He went from thence to Dundee, 
where he made a public entry, and in two days more he ar- 
rived at Sooon, wheM he intended to have the ceremony of 
his coronation performed; He ordered thanksgivings to 
be made for his safe arrival; he enjoined the ministers to 
pray for him in their charchet'; and, without the smallest 
•^hara of power, went through all the cereraoiiies of royalty. 
Having thus spent some thne in unimportant parade, he 
lesolvad to abandon the enterprise with the same, levity 
-with whidi it was undertaken. Having made a speech 
to his grand council, he informed them of his want of 
money, arms, and ammunition, for undertaking a campaign, 
and therefore deplored that he was eompelled to leave 
them. ' He once more embarked on board a small French 
sh^ that lay in the harbour of Montrose, accompanied 
with several lords, his adherents, and in five days arrived a 
Graveline. « ^ 

In this manner ended a rebellion which nothing but imbe- 
eilily coold project, and nothing but rashness could support. 
But though the enemy was no more, the fury* of the victors 
did not seem in the least to abate ^\\.\i %>\^^%ss»« 'XNik^V^im 
mu now pat in force with all its lettots; am^ >iafe '^'^^^'^^^ ^ 
i^ondoa were crowded with thoae deiu^«i\ ^\t\Oaft&v ^^^ 

V 
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tlie ministry seemed resolved not to pardon*. The commooi, 
in their address to the crown, declared they would prosecute 
in the most vigorous manner, the authors of the late rebel- 
lion. In consequence of which the earls of Dcrweotwater, 
Nithisdale, Camwarth, and Winton^ the lords Widdrington, 
Kenmuir, and Nahne, were impeached^ and upon pleadiug 
guilty, all but lord Winton received sentence of deatb. 
No entreaties could soften the ministry to spare these un- 
happy men. 

Orders were dispatched for executing the lords Derwent- 
water, Nithisdale, and Kenmuir, immediately : the rest were 
respited to a further time. Nithisdale, however, had the 
good fortune to escape in women's clothes, which were I 
brought him by his mother, the night before he was to have 
been executed. Derwentwater and Kenmuir were brought 
to the scaffold on Tower-hill at the time appointed. Both 
underwent their sentence with calm intrepidity, pitied by all| 
and seemingly less moved themselves than those who beheld 
them. 

In the beginuiiig of April commissioners for trying the re- 
bels met ra th^ court of common pleas, when bills were 
found against Mr. Foster, Mr. Mackintosh, and twenty oF 
tlieir confederates. 'Foster escaped from Newgate, aod 
reached the contment in safety ; the rest pleaded not guilty* 
Pitts, the keeper of Newgate, being suspected of having coo- 
nived at Foster's escape^ was tried for his life, but acquitted. 
Yet notwithstanding this. Mackintosh and several other per- 
sons broke from Newgate, after having mastered the keeper 
and turnkey, and disarmed the ccntinel. The court pro- 
ceeded to the trial of those that remained, four or five were 
hanged, drawn, and quartered, at Tyburn ; two and twenty 
were executed at Preston and Manchester ; and about a thou- 
' sand prisoners experienced the king's mercy, but were trans- 
ported to North America. 

A rupture with Spain, which ensued some time after, 
served once more to raise the declining expectations of the 
Pretender and his adherents. It was hoped that, by the 
assistance of cardinal All>eroni, the Spanish minister, a new 
insurrection might be excited in England. The duke of 
Ormond was the person fixed upon to conduct this expedi- 
tion ; and he obtained from the Spanish court a fleet of ten 
8hi}>s of war and transports, having on board ^ix thousand 
regular troops, with arms for IweAve v\\i»\^^tvv\ tcvcyt^.. %\\\ 
Aavwg set sail, and proceeded an ^2lt ^sCa\^Y\\\\vVt\\^^Vv. 
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WHS eficount^red by a violent storm, which disabled the 
fleet, and frustratea tbe expedition. Tliis misfortune to- 
gether with the bad success of the Spanish arms in Sicily; 
and other parts of Europe, induced Philip to wish for peace : 
and he at last agreed to sign the quadruple alliance. 
This \vas at that time thought an immense acquisition ; but 
England, though she procured the ratification, had.no share 
in tlie advantage of the treaty. 

It was about this ,time that one John Law, ^ ^ ^ 
Scotsman, cheated France by erecting a company j^n/ 
under the name of the Mississippi, which promised 
that deluded people great wealth, but ended in involving 
the French nation in great distress. It was now that the 
))eople of England were deceived by a project entirely 
similar, which is remembered by the name of the South-sea 
scheme, and which was felt long after by thousands. To 
explain this as concisely as possible, it is to be observed, 
that ever since the revolntion mider king William, the go- 
vernment n(»t having had sufficient supplies granted by par- 
liament, or what was granted requiring time to hi collected, 
they were obliged to borrow money from several different 
companies of merdiants, and, among the r^st, from that 
company -which traded to the South-sea. The South-sea 
company having made up their debt to the government ten 
millions, instead of six hundred thousand pounds, jphich they 
usually received as interest, were satisfied with five hundred 
thousand. 

It was in this situation of things, that one Blount, who 
had been bred a scrivener, and was possessed of all the cun- 
ning and plausilnlity requisite for such an undertaking, pro- 
posed to the ministry, in the name of the South-sea company, 
to bny up all the debts of the different companies of mer- 
chants, and thus to become the sole creditor of the slate. The 
f(;rms he offered to go\ernmcnt were extremely advantage- 
ous. The South-sea company was to redeem the debts of 
the nation out of the hands of the private proprietors, who 
were creditors to governn»ent, upon whatever terms they 
could agree on ; and for the interest of this '.money, which 
they had thus redeemed, and taken into their own hands, 
they would be contented to be allowed by government, for 
SIX yean, five per cent, then the interest should be reduced 
to four per cenf. and should at an^ tuftt \>t x^^^^xs^aJ^^Xi^ 
f^arliameiiU But now came the \yaiTl 61 \\\e ?»e>aR.\v\^\sv%^'^ 
h^aud and ruin. As the directors oi XVift ^o>\N5arii^'aL ^^'ccixas 
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could not of tbeiuselves be supposed to possess mone^f sit- 
ficient to buy up the debts of the nation^ they were empow- 
ered to raise it by opeDhiff a subscription to a scheme for 
trading in the South-seas, from which eonunerce immeiiK 
ideal advantages were promised by the cunning directors, and 
stHl grcaler expected by the rapacious credcdity of the peo- 
ple. All persons, therefore, who were creditors to govero- 
nient, were invited to cDme in, and exchange their stocb ibr 
that of the South-sea company. 

The directors' books were no sooner opened for the fint 
subscription, but crowds came to make the exchange of their 
other stock for South-sea stock.. The delusion was artfully 
continued and spread. Subscriptions in a few days sold for 
double the price they had been bought at. The schome su^ 
ceedcd even beyond the projectors' hopes, and the whole na* 
tiou was infected with a spirit of avaricious enterprise. Tlie 
infatuation prevailed ; the stock increased to a surprising de- 
gree, and to near ten times the value of what it was at first 
subscribed for. 

After a few mbnths^^ however, the 'people found that all 
file advantages they expected were imagmary, while thou- 
sands of families were involved in one common ruin. The' 
principal delinquents were punished by parliament with tlie 
forfeiture of all such possessions and estates as they had 
acquired during the continuance of thb popular frenzy^ and 
some car# also was 'taken to redress the sufferers. The 
discontents occasioned by these public calamities once more 
gave the disaffected party hopes of succeeding. But in all 
their councils they were weak, divided, and wavering. The 
first person who was seized upon suspicion was Francb A^ 
teibuiy, bbhop of Rochester, a prelate Ung obnoxioasto 
the present government, and possessed of ayiities to render 
liim formidable^ to any ministry. His papers were seised, and 
be himself confined in the Tower. Soon after the duke of 
Norfolk, the earl of Orrery,* the lords North and Grey, and 
some others of inferior rank, were arrested and imprisoned. 
Of all these, however> only the bishop, who wa» banished, 
and one Mr. Layer, who was hanged at Tyburn, felt the se- 
verity of government, the proofs against the rest amountiiie 
to no convictive evidence. 

The commons about this time findm^ many abuses had 
crept into the court of cViaucerjf, vjYivcVi «v>3ttKt \mv«\ftd 
justice, or rendered it venal, \V^e^ lesoVN^id \oV»v«»^\^ 
chameelhr T/roftias, earl of MaccWsUeU, ;A >)afc V»x ^V v> 
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of Lords, for high crimes and misdemeanors. This 
le of the most laborious and best contested trials in the 
i of England. The f rial lasted t^^nty days. The earl 
li that the snms he received for the safe of places m 
ery had been usually received by former lonl chan- 
9 : but reason told that sucli receipts wei*e contrary to 

justice. Equity, therefore, prevailed aSovef prece^ 
th« earl was convicted of fraudulent practices, and 
nuied to a fine of thirty thousand pounds, with impn* 
tnt until that sum should be paid, which was accord^ 
discharged in about six weeks after. '-' 
this niauner^ the corruption, venality, and avarice of 
mes had increased with the riches and luxury of the 
1. Commerce introduced fraud, and wealth intra- 
I' prodigality. The parliament indeed made some new 
i to check tlie progress of vice and immorality, which 
)egan ta be diffused through every rank d lifb. But 
were supported neitlier by the co-operation of the 
try, nor the voice of the people. • 

vas now two years since the king bad visited his elec- 
dominions of Hanover. He, therefore, soon after the 
ing up of the parliament, prepared for a . . 
»y thither. Having; appointed a regency in 1797' 
bsence, he embarked for Holland^ and lay ' ' * 

his landing at a little town call Voet. Next day 
roceeded on his journey ; and in ^wo d&ys more, 
sen ten and eleven- at niglit, arrived at Deldep, to 
ipearance in perfect health. He supped there very 
ly, and continued his progress early the next morning, 
>etween eight and nine ordered his coach to stop. It 

perceived that one of- hi^ han^Js lay motionless, mon- 
Fabrice, who bad formerly been servant to the king 
eden, and who now attended king George, attempt- 
quicken the circulation, by chafing it betM^eenbiS' hands, 
is had no effect, the surgeon, who followed on liorse> • 

was called, and he also rubbed it with spirits. Soon 
;he king's tongue began to swell, and he bad just strength 
ii to bid them hasten to Osnaburg. Then jelling inseu- 
nto Fabrico's arms, he never recovered) but expiced about 
I o'clock the next morning, in the sixty-eighth year of his 
ttd the tliiffteeuth of' bb reign. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

esOBOB II. 
A.D. 1727—1760, 

Upon the dfxAh of George the Firsts his son, George the 
Second, came to the crown ; a dian ol inferior abilities to tlbe 
late king, and strongly biassed with a partiality to his doniu- 
ons on the con|inent. The chief person, who engrossed the 
greatest share of power under him, was Sir Robert Walpok, 
who had risen from low beginnings, through two successife 
reigns, into great estimation. He was considered as a nartjr 
to bis cause^ in the reign of queen Anne : and when the Toiy 
party could no longer oppress- him, he still preserved thil 
hatred against them with which he set out^ To deknd tke 
declioiiig prerogative of the crown, might perhaps have been 
the first object of Ids attention ; but soon after those very mea- 
sures by which he pretended to secure it, proved the most ef- 
fectual means to lessen it. By corrupting the house of commons, 
he increased their riches and their power ; and they were iiot 
averse to voting away those millions which he pernfiitted themso 
liberally to share. As such a tendency in him naturally pro- ' 
duced opposition, lie was possessed of a most phlegmatic io- 
sensibility to reproach, and a calm dbpassianate manner of rea- 
soning upon such topics as he desiired should be believed. His 
discourse was lluent^ but without d%nity ; and his manner 
convincing from its apparent want of art. 

The Spaniards were the first nation who shewed the fu- 
tility of the' treaties of the former reign to bind, when any 
advantage Wias to be procured by infraction. The peopk 
of our West-India islands had long carried on an illicit 
Irade with the subjects ^f Spain upon the continent^ but 
whenever detected Mere rigorously punished, and their 
i ari!oes confiscated to the crown. In this temerity of ad- 
venture on the one hand, and vigilance of' pursuit aud 
punishment on the other, it must often have happened that 
t!ie ii)noceut must suffer with the guilty, and UHiny eom- 
fk-laints v/ere made, perhaps founded on justice, that tlie 
A.'js^/i'bh merchaflU were plundeteA V>^ VW %>^\\s\\ kiu^'s 
us^eJs Ufjon the iouiUern coasls ol \meue^, •^'^ \\ \\\^s \vi\ 
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e Eiiglisb miuistry, unwilling to credit every report 
1 was inflamed by resentment, or urged by avarice, ex- 
d to remedy the eviln compkiiied of by their favourite 
n of treaty, and in the mean time promised th^ nation 
ss. At lengthy however, the complainis became more 
al, and the merchants "remonstrated by petition to the 
; of commons, who entered mto a deliberation on.the 
ct. They exammed the evidence of several who had 
unjustly seized, and treated with great cruelty. One 
the master of a trading vessel, had been used by the 
ards in a most shocking manner ; he gave in his evi- 
• with great precision, informed the house of the man- 
ley had plundered and stripped him, of their cutting off 
rs, and their preparing Co put him to death. " I then 
d up,'' cried he, '' to my God for pardon, and to m;j 
ry TOr revenge.'- * ■ 

ese accounts raiitd a flame among the people, which 
\ neither the minister's mterest^ Hor perhaps that of the 
1 to indulge ; new negociations were set on foot, and new 
itors offered their interposition. A treaty was signed 
snna, between the emperor, the king of Great-Britaui, 
:he king of Spain, which settled the peace of Europe 
its former footing, and put off the threatened war 
time. By this treaty the king of England conceived 
. that all war would be at an end. Don Carlos, u)>oh 
[eath of the duke of Parma, was, by the. assistance of 
iglish fleet, put in peaceable possession of Parma and 
ntia, while six thousand Spaniards were quietly admit- 
md quartered in the duchy of Tuscany, to secure for 
he reversion of the dukf dom. 

interval of peace succeeded^ in which scarce any thing 
kable happened, and scarce any contest ensued except' 
e British parliament, where the disputes between the 
and the country parly were carried on with unceasing 
>sity.. 

society of men in this inte'reiited age of seem- 
»enev€^ence, had united themselves into a com- ^i^'oi' 
by the name of the Charitable Corporation; 
their professed intention was to lend'iiloney at le^ai 
St to the poor, upon small ;.pled(^es, and \x\ persons 
igher rank upon* proper security . Their capital was 
st limited to thirty thousand pov\xvd^,\i\\V >&i^'^'^VL^*' 
increaaed it to six iiuudred Wiou^^a^. Tvm \cwWNSiN 
ippUed by iubscrij[>tioDy aud VVie cixve q\ <i«\v\v^'t'w 
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the capital was inlnisteil in a proper Dumb^f of dir^cfonr 
Tliis company having continued for more than tneiitY yeuni; 
the cashier, George Robinson, member for Marlow, lud 
the warehouse-keeper, John Thompson, disappeared in one 
day. Five himdred thousand pounds of capital were fount 
to be sunk and embcazled by means which the proprieton 
could not discover^ They therefore, in a petition, repre- 
sented to tlie house the manner in which they had Ixetf 
defrauded, and the distress to which many of the petitiooen 
were reduced. A secret .committee being appointed to ex- 
amine into this grievancei a*" mo«t iniqiritous scene of frawt 
was soon discovered, which had l>een carried on by Robis- 
son and Tliompson, iu concert witli some of the directors, 
for embezzling the capitHl and cheating the proprietor. 
Many persons of rank and quality were concerned in tbht 
infamous conspiracy; and even some of the first charac- 
ters in the nation did not escape censure. A spirit of avarice 
and rapacity had' infected every rank of life about this time; 
no less than six members of parliament were expeHed for the 
nioSt sordid acts of knaverjr. Sir Robert Sutton, Sir Ar- 
chibald Grant, and George Robinson, for their frauds in 
the management of the Charitable Corporation scheme; 
Dennis Bond, and Serjeant Burch, for a fmudulentf sale of 
the late unfortunate earl of Derwentwater*s large estate; 
and lastly, John- Ward, of Hackney, for forgery. Luxury 
had given birth to prodigality, and that was the parent of 
the meaner arts of peculation. It was asserted in the bouse 
<'i lords, at that time, that not one shilling of the forfeited 
estates was ever applied to the service of the public, but 
l)ecame the reward of fraud and venality. 

A sclieme set on foot by Sir Robert Walpole soon 

i^on ^^^^^ engrossed the attention of the public, which 

^ ' was^ to fix a general excise. The minister intro^ 

Huced it into the house, by going into a detail of the 

frnuds practised by the factors in London, who were em- 

pioved by the American planters in selling their tobacco. 

To prevent these frauds he proposed, that instead of having 

the customs levied in the usual manner upon tobacco, all 

hereafter to be imported should be lodged in warehouses 

appoinlea for that purpose by the officers of the crown, and 

ftiioiild from thence be sold, upon paying the duty of four 

/^^ncc H pound, when the \woY*TVi\oi Wvw^V -a. i^\\\^\xK«er. 

'^'^i/'i proposal niistMl a violent lenwtuV, \\vA\ts^\N\>\\v«v^wsi^ 

^^^^n without. It was asscrleA \W\ W woxxU ^x^^s^ S\> 



kcfoia to such hardships that they woukT not he able to 
eontinue their trade> and that such a scheme would not even 
prevent the frauds complained of. It was added, that a 
number of additional excisemen and warehouse-keeperr 
would thus be employed^ which would at once render ihe 
ministry formidable, and the people dq[)endent. Such were 
the arguments made use of to stir up the citizens to oppose 
this law ; arguments rather specious than solid, since, with 
all its disadvantages^ the tax upon tobacco would thus be 
mote safely and expeditiously collected, and the avenues to 
numberless frauds would be*shuFup. The people, however, 
were raised into such a ferment, that the parliament-house 
was surrounded with multitudes, who intimidated the minis- 
try, and compelled them to drop the design. The miscar- 
riage of the bill was celebrated with public rejoicings in Lon- 
don and Westminster, and the minister was burned in effigy 
by the populace of London. 

* Ever mnee the treaty of Utrecht, the Spaniards in America 
had insulfed and distressed the commerce of Great-Britain, 
and the British merchants had attempted to carry on an 
illicit trade into their dominions. A right which the 
English merchants claimed*- by treaty, of cutting log-wood 
in the bay of Campeachy, gave them frequent opportunities 
of pushing in contraband commodities upon the continent ; 
lo that to suppress the evil, the Spaniards were resolved to 
annihilate the claim. This^ liberty of cuttmg log-wood had 
often been acknowledged, but never clearly asoertained; 
in all former treaties, it was considered as an object of too 
little importance to make a separate article in any nego- 
ciation. The Spanish vessels appomted for protecting die 
coast contmued their severities upon the English ; many of 
the subjects of Britain were sent to dig in the mines of 
Potosi, and deprived of all means of conveying their com- 
phunts lo those who might send them redress. One remon- 
strance followed another to the court of Madrid of this -viola- 
rion of )reaty ; but the only answer »iven were promises of 
enquiry, which produced no reformation. • Our merchants 
complained loudly of those outrages ; but the mmisters vainly 
expected from uegociations that redress, which was only to 
be obtained by arms. 

The fears discovered by the court of Great-Britain only 
served to increase the insolence ol \W evv.wiX'^N -asv^ >\\^>x 
guard'tbipa continued to seize nol owV^ «\\ ^^ ^^^* ^'?' 
the Janpceni, whom they found saiV\t\% -aXwtv^ ^^«^ ^\«wj 
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ma ID. At hat, however, the complsiiits of the Englufc 
luenrbaiits were loud enough to interest the hoiue of co» ^^ 
mons ; their letters and memorials were produced, «»} 
their grievances enforced by connsd at the bar of Ike 
house. It was soon found that the money wliieh Spiii 
had agreed to pay the court, of Great Britain was vritli- 
hchl, and no reason assigned for the delay. The roiniitcr, 
then.'fore, to gratify the general ardour, and to- atone fur 
his former deficiencies, assured the house that he wouidpik 
the nation in a condition fof war. Soon after letten 4 
reprisals were granted against the Spaniards, and this bdof 
on both sides considered as an actaal commencement of boi' 
tilities, both diligently set forward tbtir arinamenti bjsci 
and land. In this threatening situation the French mmiatft 
at tlie Hague declared that his master was obliged by trcatj 
to assist the king of Spain ; so that the alliances, which bat 
twentv years before had taken place, were now quite n- 
verseJ. At that time France and England were combined 
against Spain; at present, France and Spain were united { 
against England ; such little hopes can statesmen place upon ' 
the firmest treaties, where there is no superior power to cotti- 
pel the observance. 

A rupture between England and Spain being now l>e' 
come unavoidable, the people, who liad long clamoured fur 
war, began to feel uncommon alacrity at its approach ; and 
the ministry, finding it inevitable, began to be as earnest 
in preparation. * Orders were issued ft»r augnient- 
179 ^"^ ^^^ '^^ forces, and raising a body </f marine j. 
^* War wa« declared with proper solemnity, and soou 
after two rich Spanish prizes were taken in the Medi- 
terranean. Admiral Vernon, a man of more courage 
than experience, of more confidence than skill, was setit 
commander of a fleet into the West-Indies, to distress llie 
enemy in that part of tlie globe. lie had asserted in tlie 
house of commons that Porto Bello, a fort and harbour io 
South America, could be easily destroyed, and that he him- 
self would uB<!ertake to reduce it, with six sliips only. A 
project which appeared so wild and impossible, was ridi- 
culed by the ministry ; but as he still persisted in the pro- 
posal, they complied with his re«iuest, hoping that his want 
<>l success might repress the confidence of his party. In this, 
however, they were disappomXed ; Iv.x V\\\\ %\x ':\vv^% w\U, 
he ^f tacked and demoUs\ied aW vV\<d lotV\V\<vv3C\viv\^ vA ^« 
p/ifce, and came av ay vuiorwus Vuh ?»c^tt^\^ \Va V^^^ ^^ 
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man. This victory was magnified at home in all the 
strains of panegyric, and the triumph was far superior to 
the value ef conquest. 

While vigorous preparations were making in the other 
department^ a squadron of ships were equipped for distress- 
ing the enemy in the South Seas, the command of which 
wais given to oommodore Anson. This fleet was destined 
to sail through the streights of Magellan, and steermg 
northwards along the coasts of Chili and Peru, to co operate 
occasionally with admiral Vernon across the Isthmus of' 
I>arien. These delays and mistakes of the ministry frus- 
trated that part of the scheme, which was ^originally well 
laid. When it was too late in the season, the commodore 
et out with five ships of the tine, a frigate, and tw9 store- 
ships, with about fourteen hundred men. Having reached 
.lie coast of Brazil, he refreshed his men for some time on 
the island of St. Catherine, a spot that enjoys all the fruit- 
fulness and verdure of the luxurious tropical* climate. From 
thence he steered downward into the cold and tempestuous 
regions of the south ; and in about five monthdi after, meet- 
mg a terrible tempest, he doubled Cape Horn. 'By this 
time his fleet was dispersed, and his crew deplorably dis- 
abled by the scurvy; so that with much difficulty he 
gained the delightful island of Juan Femandes. There he 
was joined by one ship, and a vessel of seven guns. From 
thence advancing northward^ he landed on the coast of 
Chili, and attacked the city of Paita by night. In thb 
bold attempt he made no use of his shippmg, nor even dis- 
embarked all hb men ; a few soldiers, favoured by dark 
ness^ sufficed to fill the whole town with terror and confu- 
sion. The jgovemor of the garrison and the inhabitants,, 
fl^d on all sides ; accustomed to be severe, tl^ey expected 
seventy. In the mean time a small body of the £ng]i<$h 
kept possession of the town for three days, stripped it of all 
the treasures and merchandise to a considerable amount, 
and then set it on fire. 

Soon after this small squadron advanced as far as Panama, 
situated on the Isthmus of Darien, on the western side of the 
great American continent. The commodore now placed 
all hopes in taking one of those valuable ships wh/ch trade 
from the Philippine Islands to Mexico. Not above one 
or two at the most of these immeuseV^ \\c\\ ^\^^ ^««^. 
horn oue continent to the otbet m «l. ^fiax'^ ^«^ Hit^^> 
fberefore, rery large, in order to caiT^ -a. ?»\AVvv:>e.wi^ ^VVt^*^' 
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Mire, and proportionably strong to defend it. In hojfi ^\ ^ 
meeting with one of these, the commodore, with bis GA V wis^c 
fleet, traversed the great Pacific ocean ; but the acnny o^ ^ 
more visiting his crew, several of his men died, tnd diof 
all were disabled. In this exigence, having brought iB * 
men into one vessel, and set fire to the other, he steeicl te 
the island of Tinian, which lies about half way betweaftc 
new world and the old. In this charming abode becoBter 
ed' for some time, till his men recovered ueir health, aaAlv 
ship was refitted for sailing. 

Thus refitted, he set u>rward for China, where he ludil 
' proper stores for once more traversmg back thai imncBK 
ocean, in which he^had .just before suffered such inciediUe 
difficulties. Having accordindy taken some Dutch uA 
Indian sailors on board, he agam eteered towards Amaia, 
and at length, after various toils, discovered the Spunk 
gaileon he had so long ardently expected. Tliii vessel m 
built as weU for the purposes of virar as of merchandise. It 
mounted, sixty guns, and five hundred men, while the crew 
of the commodore did not amount to half that number. 
However the victory was on the sid^ of the Eng^h, lod 
they returned home with their valuable prize, which vis 
estimated at three hundred and thirteen thousand poundi 
sterling, while the different captures that had been made be- 
fore amounted to as much more. Thus, after a voyage of 
Xhree vears, conducted with astonishing perseverance and in- 
trepidity, the public sustained the loss of a noble fleet ; but 
a few individuals became possessed of immense riches. 

In the mean time the English conducted other operations' j 
against |he enemy with amazing activity. When Anson set 
out, it was with a design of acting a subordinate part to i 
lonnidable armament designed for the ^coasts of New Spain, 
consisting of twenty-nine ships of the Ime, and almost an 
equal number of frigates, furnished with all kinds of warlike 
stores, near fifteen thousand seamen, and as many land 
forces. Never was a fleet more completely equipped, nor 
ever had the nation more sanguine hopes of success. Lord 
Cathcart was appointed to command the land forces; but 
lie dying on the passage, the command devolved upon gene- 
ral Went^vorlh, whose abilities were supposed to be unequal 
to the trust reposed in him. 

When the forces were landed ?\ C^xV\va®«s^^ they erected 
a battery, w'th which they maidc 2L)aTt.«L«v *\xv >^v«: ^iroaKSj^ 
^ort, while Vernon, who comeaaaded VJwt Vi«^, veox^ ^^ 
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^^t ships iiito the harbour, to divide the fire of the enemy, 
^ to cGK>perate with the army on shore.. The breacii 
^g deemed practicable, a body of troops were commanded 
storm ; but the Spaniards aeserted tlie forts, which, if 
'^sed of courage, they might have defended with sue- 
91. The troops, upon gaining this advantage, were ad- 
oced a good deal nearer the city ; but they there met a 
ich' greater opposition than they had Expected. It was 
lod, or astferted, that tlie fleet could not lie near enough 
batter the town, and that nothing; vemained but to attempt ' 
I of the forts by scaling. The leaders of the fleet and 
army began mutually to accuse each other, each assert- 
the probability of what the other denied. At length 
ntworth, stimulated by the admiraFs Teproach, resolved 
ry the dangerous experiment^ and ordered that fort St. 
are should be attempted by scal&de. Nothing could 
more unfortunate than this undertaking ; the forces march- 
up to the attack, their guides were ^lain, and they mis- 
k their way. Instead of attempting the weakest part of 
fort, they advanced to where it was strongest, and wliere 
y were exposed to the fire of the town* Colonel X^rant,^ 
J commanded the grenadiers, was killed in Uie beginning. 
»n after it was found that their scaling ladders were too 
rt;'^e officers were perplexed ior want of orders, and 
troops stood exposed to tlie whole fire of the enemy, 
hout knowing how to proceed. Alter bearing a dreadful 
some hoi^ with great intrepidity, they at length 
:eated, leaving six hundred men dead on the spot. Tlie 
rors of the climate soon began to "he more dreaded than 
se of war ; the rainy season came oh with such violence, 
t it was impossible for the troops to continue encamped ; 
I the mortality of the season now began to attack them in 
its frightful varietiesr To these calamities was added 
dissension between the land and sea commanders, who 
med each other for «very failure. Tliey only could be 
ught to agree to reimbark the troops, and withdraw them, 
quick as possible, from this scene of slaughter and conta- 
n. This fatal miscarriage was no sooner known in England, 
n the kingdom was filled with murmurs and discontent, 
e loudest bursts of indignation was directed at the minis- 
; and they w1k> once praised him for successes he did 
merit, condemued him now Ioy a i«i\Wt^« <A. hC^o^^ ^"^^ 
guJJthss, 

X 
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The miiibttT fiiidiiin[ tbc iiicli<;nati6n of tlie faooK 
i-ii' ^^ commons turned against hiiii, tried every art to 
' break everv confederacv, which he knew he had uat 
strenjilh to oppose. The resentment of the people had becHi 
raised airainst him to an extravagant height ; and their lead- 
ers tanght them to expect very signal justice on their suppo- 
sed oppressor. At length finding his post untenable, be de- 
clared he would never sit more in that house ; the next dav 
the kmg adjourned both houses of parliament for a few davs, 
and in the interim Sir Robert Walpolc wasjcreated earlof 
Orford, and resigned all hb employments. 

Rut the pleasure of his defeat ^'us of short duration ; it 
soon a(>peaied that those who declared most loudly for the 
liberty of the people had adopted new measures with tbcir 
now employments. The new converts were branded as be- 
trayers of the interest^ of their country ; but particularly the 
resentment of the people fell upon Pulteney, earl of Bath, 
A\ ho had long declaimed against that very conduct he now 
setnned to pursue. He had been the idol of the people, and 
i-onsidered as one of the most Hlustrious cliampions that bad 
over defended the cause of freedom ; but allured, perhapsi 
'Mill the hope of governing in Walpole's place, he was con- 
KMited to give up his ]x»pularity for ambition. The king, 
however, treateil him with that neglect which he merited : be 
was laid aside tor life, and continued a wretched survivor of 
all his former i!n}K>rtance. 

Tlie enij>eror dying m the year 1740, the French began 
t\> Ihink this a favourable opportunity for exerting their am- 
bition once more. Regardless of treaties, particularly that 
railed the Pragmatic Sanction, by which the reversion of 
iiil the late emperor's dominions was settled upon his daugh- 
ter, they caused the elector of Bavaria to be crowned em- 
peror. Tims the queen of Hungary the daughter of Charles 
the Sixth, descended from an illustrious line of emperors, 
iaw herself stripped of her inheritance, and left for a whole 
\ear deserted by all Europe, and without hopes of succour. 
She had scarce closed her father's eves, when she lost Si- 
lesia by an irruption of the young king of Prussia, who seized 
tJie opportunity of her defenceless state to renew his ancient 
pretensions to'that province, of which it must be owned bis 
ancestors had been unjustly deprivetl. France, Saxony, 
ifijd Bavaria, attacked the re.bt o( Uev domimon^; England 
f^'is ihe only ally that scemtA wVWVw^ \v> t%v^>\\^^ \\c\ V^Xs^jws 
^oj,(i,'tion. Sardinia anc\ lio\\<vvv\ soow viW^ix cvvmc \» \\« 
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msistance;'and last of 'all Russia acceded to tbe union in 
her favour. 

It may now be demanded, what cause Britain had to in- 
termeddle in these continental schemes? It can only be 
answered, that tbe interest of Hanover, and the security of 
that electorate, depended iipon tlie nicely balancing the dif- 
ferent interests of the empire; and the English ministry were 
willing to gratify the king. Accordingly the king sent u 
body of Enslish forces into the Netherlands, which he had 
augmented by sixteen thousand Hanoverians, to uake a 
diversion upon the dominions of France, in the queen of 
Hungary's favour. And by the assistance of these the qMeeu 
of Hungary soon began to turn tlic scale of victory on htr 
side. • The French were driven out pf Bohemia. H« r gene- 
ral, prince Charles, at the head ol a large array, invaded the 
dominions of Bavaria. Her rival, the nominal emperor, was 
obliged to fly before hei*; and being abandoned by his allien, 
and stripped of even his hereditary dominions, retired to 
Franckfort, where he lived in obscurity. 

The French, in order to prevent this junction of the 
Austrian and British forces, assembled an army of sixty 
thousand men upon the river Mayne, under the commaiui 
of marshal Noailles, who posted his troops upon the 
east side of that river. The British forces, to the ,-'/!' 
number of forty thousand, pnshed forward on the ^ ^' 
other side into a country where they were entirely dentil ute 
of provisions, the French having cut off all means of liieir- 
being supplied. The king of England arriving at the camp, 
while his anny was in this deplorable situation, resohed 
to penetrate* forward to join twelve thousand Hanoverians' 
and Plessiaus, who had reached Hanau : but before his 
airmy had reached three leagues, he found the enemy had 
inclosed him- on every side, near the village called Del- 



tmgen. 



Nothing now presented but the most mortifying pro- 
spects; if he fought the weniy,, it must beat the greatest 
disadvantage; if he continued inactive, there was a cer- 
tainty of being starved ; and a retrtat for all was impos- 
sible. The impetuosity of the French troops saved his 
whole army. They passed a defile which they should have 
b.een contented to guard; and, under the command of 
the diihe of GrtaLinont^ their, horse c\\'?iT^'i'\ ^^ ^.w«$\^v 
foct with gre-dt fury. They were letewe^ v^\^'vcv^-^'^^^^^'^^ 
ad resolution; so that they were obW^^^ Vq ^n^^^Mv *» 
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r^epass tbe Mayne with precipitatioD, with the loss. of above 
five thousand men. 

Meanwhile the French went on with v^ur on even- 
side. They projected an invasion ol England; and Charles^ 
the son of the Pretender^ departed from Rome/ io the 
disguise of a Spanish oourieF, for Paris, where be bad an 
audience of the French king. The -family had long been the 
dupes of France; but it was thought at present there weit 
serious resolutions* formed in their favour. The troops de- 
stined for the expedition amounted to fifteen thousand men^ 
preparations were made lor embarking them at Dunliirk, 
and some of the nearest ports to England, under the eye 
of the young Pretender. The duke de Roqueseuille, with 
twenty ships of the line, was to see them safely landed in 
England, and the famous count Saxe was to command tbem, 
when put on shore. But the whole project was disconcerted 
by the appearance of Sir John Norris, who, with a superior 
fleet, made up to attack them. The French fleet was thus 
obliged to put back ; a very bad gale ol wmd damaged tbeir 
transports beyond redress ; and Uie French, now frustrated 
in their scheme of a sudden descent, thought fit openly to 
declare war. 

The French, therefore, entered upon the war with great 
alacrity. . They besieged Fribourg, and m the begimring of 
the succeeding campaigii invested the strongs city of 
Tournay. Although the allies were inferior in number, 
yet they resolved, if possible, to save the city by hazarding 
a battle. They accordingly marched against the enemy, 
and took post in. sight of Uie French, who were encamped 
oil an eminence;, the village of St. Antoine on the right, a 
wood on the left, and the town of Fontenoy before them. 
This advantageous Situation did not repress the ardour oi 
the English, who began the attack at two o'clock in the 
morning, and pressing forward bore down all oppo^tioo. 
Tliey were for near an hour victorious, and confideut of 
success, while Saxe, a soldier of fortune, who commanded 
the French armv, was at that time sick of the same disorder 
of which he afterwards- died. However, he was carried 
about to aii the posts in a litter, and assured his attendants 
that, notwithstanding all unfavourable appearances, the day 
was his own. A column of the English, without any com- 
mand, but by mere mechanical courage^ had advanced upon 
the enemy's lines, which o][>emu^, Voxm^^ "wv ^N«xv\i<t ^v^ 
^cb side, to receive then*. U N»aA X^^tv xSaaX, \5nfc\^«»sL\i 
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artillery on the tliree sides began to play on this forIor» 
body, which, though they continued (or a long time unshaken, 
were obliged at last to retreat about three in the after- 
noon. This was one of the most bloody battles tlrat had 

' been fought in this age; the allies left on the field of battle 
near twelve thousand men, and the French bought their 
victory with near an equal number of slain, but it gave them 
such a manifest superiority all the rest of the campaiji;n, that 
they kept the fruits of it during the Tvhole continuance of 
the war. 

^ But though bad success attended the British arms 
by land and sea, yet these being distant evils, the ^* . . * 
English seemed only to complain from honourable ^'^' 
motms, and murmured at distresses of which they had 
but a very remote prospect. A civil war also was no>v 
going to be kindled , in their own dominions, which, while 
it encreased their perplexities, only cemented their union. 
.It was at this period, that the son of the eld Pretender 
resolved to make an effort for gaining the British crown. 
Charles Edward, the adventurer in question, had been bred 
in a luxurious court, without partaking in its effeminacy. 
He was enterprising and ambitious ; but either from inex- 
perience, or natural inability, utterly unequal to the bold 
undertaking. He was long flattered by the rash, tiie su- 
perstitious, and the neeily ; he was taught to believe that 
the kingdom was ripe for a revolt, and that it could no 
longer bear the immense load of taxes with which it was 
burthened, and behig furnished M^ith some money, ami 
with large promises from France, he embarked for Scot- 
land on board a small frigate, acconipanie<l by the marquis 
of Tullibardine, Sir Thomas Sheritlan, and a few other 
desperate adventurers. Thus for the conquest of the wliole 
British empire, he only brought with him seven officers, 
and arms for two thousand men. On his airival at Perth, 
the unnecessary ceremony was performed of proclaiming 
his father king of Great-Britain. From thence drscendinu; 
with his forces from the mountains, they seemed to gather 
as they went forward; and advancing to £Ulinbur|[>b, they 
entered that city without opposition. There again the 
pageantry of proclamation was performed, and there/ he 
promised to dissolve flie union, which was considered as one 
of the grievances of the country. B\it th^ ca&tk. ot that cU^ 

stiti held out, an4 be was unptov\d<^^ m^Xl ^"awsfscw VaNi^ 

sjcgc it^ 
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Ill tlic mean time. Sir Johu Cope, who had pursued tfar 
ri-'btils through the Higliland^, but liad declined meeting 
them in their descent, being now reiEforced by two re^ 
uients of dragoons, resolved to march towards EdiB- 
hurgh, and give the enemy battle. The young adventoteTr 
whose forces were rather Superior, thouglis. undisciplined, at- 
tacked him near Preston Pans, about twelve miles from tbe 
capital, and in a few minutes pu^-him and his troops to flight. 
This victory, by which tlie king lost five hundnd men, 
gave the^ rebels great influence; and had the Pretender 
taken advantage of the general consternation, and marched 
directly for England,, the consequence might have been fatal 
to freeddnK But he was amused by tbe promise of suc- 
cours which never came ; and th»« induced to renuD n 
Edinburgh, to enjoy tbe triumphs of an unimportant vic- 
tory, and to be Ireated a» a monarch, and wlnle he was 
thus trifling away his time at Edinburgh, the ministiy of 
Great-Britain^ took every pro})er precaution to oppose hin 
with success/ Six thousand DutcJi troops^ tliat had come 
over to- the assistance of tbe crown, were dispatched north- 
ward, under the command of general Wade. The duke of 
Cumberland soon after arrived from Flandersi and was 
followed by another detachment of dragoons and infantn*, 
well disciplined, and inured to action. Besides these, 
volunteers offered in every part ^ of the kingdom ; aud 
every county exerted a vigorous spirit of indignation both 
agamst the ambition, religion, and the allies of the young 
Pretender. 

However, he had been bred in a school that tanght him 
maxims very different from those that then prevailed in Eng- 
land. Though he might have brought civi} ^var, and all 
the calamities attending it, with him into the kingdom, lie 
Imd been taught the assertion of his right was a duty incum- 
bent upon hind) and the altering tbe constitution, and, per- 
haps, the religion of the countr^v an object of laudable am- 
bition. Thus animated, he went forward with vigour, aud 
having upon fr(fquent consultation with iiis officers, come to a 
resolution of niuking an irruptlrm into Engtand, he entered 
the country by the western border, and invested Carlisle, 
which surrendered in less than three davs. He there foumi 
a considerable quantity of armsj and there, too, he caused his 
father lo be proclaimed king. 
(Teoeml Wdde being appT\se<\ «»V \ua v^o^Litss, vAx^t^v^^ 
^^rosa the rotuitrv fr^jni the owosVx^, ^Voxe, W\ x^e»^s«vN 
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htelligcaice that the ^emy was two * days oKafcIi heUnr 
likn, he retired to his fonner station. The young l^rc- 
tender, therefore, thus unopposed, resolved to pouetratc 
farther into the* kingdom, having received assurances from 
Fiance tliat a considerable body of troops would be landed 
on the southern coasts, to make a diversion in his favour. 
He was flattered, also, wilji the hopes of i>eing joined bv a 
csonsiderable number of malcontents, as Ite passed forward, 
and that his* army would increase on the march. Acconl- 
higly, leaving a small garrison in Carlisle, which he should 
nkher have left defenceless, he advanced to Penrith, march- 
ing on foot in a Hig^iland dress, and continuing his irruption 
till he came *to Manchester, where he established his head 
quarters. 

He was .there joined by about two hundred English, who* 
were formed into a regiment^, under the command of colonel 
Townley. From thence he pursued his march to Derby, in- 
tending to go l>y tile way of Chester into Wales, where he 
hoped to be joined by a great number of followers ; but the 
factions among his, own cbiefft prevented his proceeding. He 
liad, however, advanced withhi a hundred miles of the ca- 
pital, whieh was fiHed with perplexity and consternation, 
and where, had he proceeded in -bis career, he would certainly 

'iiave been joined by a considerable number of hiS' well-wishers 
who waited impatiently for his approach- 

In the mean* time the king resolved t<^ take the field in 
l^erson. . But he found safety from the discontents which 
now began to prevail in the Pretender's army. In fact, he 
W9S but the nominal leader of his forces; as his generals, 
the chiefs of the Highland cfams, were, from their educa- 
tion, ignorant^ and averse to subordination. They had, 
from the -beginning, began to embrace opposite systems of 
^ operation,, anil- to contend wilh each other for pre-emmence ; 
but they seemed now unanimous' in- returning to their own 
country once mgre. 

The rebeb accordmgly effected their retreat to Carlisle, 
without any loss, and from thence crossed the rivers Eden 
and Soiway into Scotland. In these marches, however, they 
preserved all the rules of war ; they abstained, in a great 
measure from plunder, they levied cuittribtUiuns on the 
towns as^ they passed along,.- and with unaceountable precaii* 
tlon left a garrison in Carlisle, which shortly a(tcr was okli^cd 
to sum^der to the duke of CuiubeTXasiA ^\^ ^vic^OAOiv^vV^*^^ 

number of four hiuidred mm). 
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The Pretender being returned to Scotlaud, he procecdal 
to Glasgow, from Mrhich city he exacted severe contri- 
hutions. He advanced from thence to Stirlhig, where be 
was joined by lord Le\ws Gordon, at the head of soree 
forces, which had been assembled in his absence. Other 
clans, to the number of two Ihousand, came in likewise; 
and from some supplies of money which he had received 
from Spain, and from some skirmishes, m which be w» 
successful against the royalists, his affairs began to war a 
more promising as|>cct. Being joined by lord DnimmoiKt, 
he invested the castle of Stirling, commanded by genod 

y Rtakeney, but the rel>el forces being unused to sieges, con- 
sumed much' time to no purpose* It was diiriug tftis at- 
tempt, that ceu^ral Hawley, who commanded a consklef- 
abte body of forces near Edinburgh, undertook to raise tbe 
siege, and advanced towards the rebel army asr far-as Fit 
kirk. After two days spent in mutual examining each other's 
strength, the rebels being ardent to engage, were led on ia 
full spirits to attack the king's army. The Pretender, who 
was in the front line, gave llie signal to engage; and the 
first fire put Hawley's forces into confusion Tlie horse re- 
treated with precipitatioR, and fell upon their own infantry; 
while the rebels following the blow, the greatest part of the 
royal army retired in confusion to Edinburgh, leaving the 
conquerors in possession- of their tents, their artillery, and. 
the field of battle. 

Thus far the affairs of the rebel anny seemed not tinpn)»> 
porous; but here was an end of all iheir triumphs. The 
(iuke of Cumberland, at that time tlie favourite of the En- 
glish army, put himself at the hevA of the troops at 
Edinburgh, which consisted of about fourteen thousaiid 
men. With Ihese he advanced to Aberdeen, where he was 
joined by several of the Scottish nobJlify, and resolved to 
find out the enemy, who retreated at his approach. After 
Imving refreshed his troops at AberHcru for some time, he 
renewed his march, and in twelve dnys he came up to the 
banks of the dec).* and rapid river Spcy. This wa» the place 
where tlie rebels might have dispvtted his passage^ but (hey 
lost every advantage in disputing with each other. They 
seemed now totallv devoid of all counsel and suberdmatioin 
without conduct, and without unanimity. Afle» a variety 
fif contests among each olUety IVi«n les^A^ied V<v VN«it their 
pf/r-iiirrs upon the plains o! CwWoAeu, ^ \X».c^ ^^mmX \s«»a 

M/'/c:^ distance trom Inverness, embo'iOTW^^ \a \vC^^ «i^w| 
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tbat side which \vas open to tlie sea. There they drew 
in order of battle, to the nvmber of eight tliousand 
Q, io three divisigns, supplied with some pieces of artil- 
ff ill manned and served. * 

The battle began -about one o'clock m the afternoon; 

cannon of the king'i army did dreadful execution 
ong the rebels, while theirs was totally unserviceable, 
e of the great errors in all the Pretender's warlike mea- 
es, was his subjecting wild and undisciplined troops to 
forms of artful war, and thus repressing their native 
oar, from which alone he could hope for success. After 
y had been kept in their ranks,, and withstood the English 
for some time*, they at length became impatient for 
ser engagement; and about five-hundred of them made 
Irruption upon the left wing of the enemy, with their ac> 
tomed ferocity. The first line being disordered by this 
et, two battalions advanced to supporti it, and galled the 
my with a terrible close dbcharge. At the same time the 
goons, under Hawley, and tlie Argyleshire militia, pull- 
down a paik wall diat guarded the flank of the enemy, 
I which they had but fedily defended, fell in amoii^ 
n sword in hand, with great slaughter. In less tb-du 
ty minutes they were totsdly routed, and the field co- 
ed with tiieir wounded and Main, to the number of three 
usand men. The French troops on thd left did not fire 
(hot, but stood inactive^ and afterwards, surrendered 
tnselves prisoners of war. 'An entire body of the claus 
rched off the field in order, while the rest were routed 
!i great slaughter, and their leaders obliged with 
ictance to retire. The victory was in every respect 
wive, and humanity to the conquered would have 
[lered k glorious. But little mercy was shewn here; 
conqnerers were seen to infuse quarter to the wounded, 
jmarmed, and the defenceless ; and some were slain who 
e only Micited by curiosity to become spectators of the 
ibat. The duke, immediately after the action, ordered 
and thirty deserters to be executed ; and the conquerors 
»ad terror wherever they cauie. 

■ this manner were blasted all the bopes, and all the 
>itioii of ' the yonng adventurer; one sliort hour deprived 

of imaginary thrones and sceptres, and reduced him 
n a nontinaJ king to a distressed,. ior\ovu »\Siicd&\^ ^.vvnc^^ 
ji/y mankind, except such as 8ov\^\\V \i\^ ^^\snvOC\v»^^ 
ediateJy after the engagement, \\c i\ft^ w«^n \n\SS\ 
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captain of Fitz-James^s cavalry, aod when tlieir ho( 
were fatigued they both alighted, and separately sou 
lor safety. He was for some days wandered iii this com 
naturally wild, but now rendered more fomfidable by \ 
a wretched spectator of all those horrors which were 
reiult of his ill-guided ambition. He sometimes i( 
refuge in caves and cottages, without attendants, 
depended on the wretched natives, who* could pity, 
not relieve him. Sometunes he lay in forests, with oi 
two companions of his distress, continually pursued b 
troops of the conqueror, as there was a reward of thirty 
sand pounds offered for taking biro, dead or alive, 
ridan, an Irish adventurer, was the person who kept 
faithfully by him, and inspired him with courage to 8\ 
such incredible hardships. He had occasion, in the < 
of bis concealments, to trust his life to the fidelity of 
fifty individuals, wbo^ veneration for his family pn 
above their avarice. 

One day having walked from morning to night 1 
tured to enter a house, the owner of which he well 
was attached to the opposite party. As he entered, 
dressed the master #f the house in the following man 
** The son of your king comes to beg a little bread, 
** few clothes. I know your present attachment 
" adversaries, but I believe you hava sufficient hone 
** to al^use my confidence, or take- advantage of n 
** tressed situation. Take these rags that have foi 
** time been my only covering; you may probab 
*• store them to me one day when I shall be seated 
** throne of Great Britain." The master of the hou 
touched with pity at his distress ; he assisted him a: 
he was able, and never divulged the necr^t. TIipt 
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^ shifted for many iieeks; his eyes Mere hollow, his 
ge wan, and his constitution greatly impaired by famine 

fatigue. He was accompanied by Sullivan and Sheri- ^ 
> two Irish adherents, who had shared all his calamities, 
ether with Cameron of Lochiel, and his brother, and a 
other exiles. They set sail for France, and after having 
Q chased by two English men of war, they arrived m 
ety at a place called Roseau, near Morlaix, m Bretagnc, 
rbaps he would have found it more difficult to escape, had 
tthe vigilance of his pursuers been relaxed, by a report 
It he was already slaiii. 

[n the mead time, while the Pretender was thus pursued, 
enteen officers of the rebel army were hanged, drawn 
I quartered at Kennington-common, in the neighbour- 
k1 of London. Nine were executed in the same manner 
Carlisle; and eleven at York, A few obtained pardons, 
a considerable number of the common men were trans- 
ted to the plantations in North- America. The earls of 
inamock and Cromartie, and the lord Balmerino, were 
d by their peers, and found guilty. Cromartie was 
cloned, and the others were beheaded on Tower-hilL 
n this manner victory, defeat, nesociation, treachery, 
rebelHoo,* succeeded each other rapidly for some years 
all sides began to think themselves growing more feeble, 
gaining no solid advantage. A negoeiation was there- 
resolved upon; and the contending powers agreed to 
le to a congress at Ai\-la-Chapelle, where the earl of 
dwich and Sir Thomas.Robinson, assisted as plenipoteii- 
ies from the kmg of Great-Britain. This treaty was be^ 
, upon the preliminary conditions of restoring all the con- 
sts made during the war. From thence great hopes were 
ected of conditions both favourable and honourable to 
Elnglisb ; but the treaty still remains a lasting mark of 
npitate councils. By this it was agreed, that all the pri- 
ors oneaeh side should be mutually restored, and all the 
auests given up. That the duchies of, Parma, Pla- 
la, and Gnstalla, should be ceded to Don Philip, heir- 
ireht to the Spanish throne, and to his heirs ; but in 
of his succeeding to the crown of Spain, then these 
liniohs should revert to the house of Austria. It was 
finned, that the fortifications of Dunkirk to the sea 
dd be demolished ; that the English shv^ ^.uw^i'ai\^ ^v^vwl 
slaves to the coast of new Spam, «\\ow\d Wv^ >Jws» "Wtv- 
e continued tor four years. TbaV l\ke VKw^^^ ^x>ag{sa 
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should be confirmed in the possession ef Silesia, ?fhich k r' .'j 
iiad lately conqueFcd*; and that the queen of Hungary ihMUi^ ,. 
be secured in her patrimonial dominions. But one iitick 1','^^i 
of the peace was more displeasbg and afflictive to tiie bi* r u r 
Jish than all the -^ rest. ' It was stipulated^ that the king (i V\^,^' 
Great-Britain should, immediately after the ratificatkn i T;^/; 
this treaty, -send two ]>ersous of rank and diBtinctkm ta f^^ 
France as hostages, until .restitution should he made d T ,^ ^ 
Cape Breton, and all other conquests which England bi 
made during the war. This was a mortifying clause; Irat, 
to add to the general error of the negociation, no mndoi 
was made of the searching the vessels of England in Ik 
American seas, upon which the war was ongmsHly bcgn. 
Tiie limits of their respective possessions in Norlh-AM- 
rica were not ascertained ; nor did they receive any tqn* 
"valent for those forts which they restored to the enemj. 
Tlie treaty of Utredit had long been the object of iqMWck 
to those by whom it was made ; but, with all its faalti» tk 
treaty now concluded was by far mow despicable and crd- 
ncous. Yet such was the spirit of the times, that the treaty 
of Utrecht was branded with universal contempt, and the 
treaty of Aix-la-iChapelle was^xtoUed with the highest strains 
of praise. 

This treaty, which some asserted ifvoald serve for a bond 
of permanent amity, was, properly speaking, but a tempo- 
rary truce ; a cessation from hostilities, which . both siAei 
were unable to continue. Though the' war between Eng- 
land and Fraiicc was actually hushed up io Europe, yet 
in the East and West-Indies it still "weut forwara with 
undiminished vehemence. Both sides still willing to of- 
fend, still offendmg, and yet both complaining of the infrac- 
tion, 

A new colony having been formed in North-America, in 
the pi\>vince of No^a Scotia, it was thought that thithei 
the was^e of an exuberant nation might well be drained off; 
and those bold spirits kept in employment at a distance, 
who might be dangerous, if suffered to continue in idleness 
at lionie. Nova Scotia, was a place where men might be 
iitiprisoned, but not niaintaitied ; it was cold, barren, and 
incapable of successful cultivation. The new colony, there- 
fore, was maintained there with some expence to the govern- 
njent in the beginning ; and sucYi a.s >««» ^tvusM^^ ^mcs*. 
lyeijt southward to the miVAet cVim^^V^s, ^\i««^ S^emk^ vjto 
'in/ted by an untenanted aiid i^xWi^ ^o\\. -^V^^ ^v^ v> 
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JJJJ-^Oti Hngratefully send off her liardy veterans to perish on 



Kpitable shores; and this they were taught to believe 
'"'^^aIcI extend their dominions. 

-w, ^owev^, it was for this barren spot that the English and 
*'^cb revived the war, which soon after spread with such 
-^'•^We devastation over every part of tlie globe. Tire na- 
Ji'^c Indians bordering upon the deserts oF Nova Scotia, a 
*^rce and savage people, looked from the first with jealousy 
^lK>n these new • settlors ; and they considered the vicinity 
'^J the English as an encroachment upon their native posses- 
*loti5. Tne French, who were neighbours in like manner, 
^^ who were still impressed with national animosity, fomented 
*^1tete suspicions in the natives, and represented the English 
KfinA with regard to this colony the representation might be 
♦•feie) as enterprising and severe. Commissaries were there- 
fore appointed to meet at Paris, to compromise these dis- 
putes ; but these conferences were rendered abortive by tke 
cavilling of men who could not be supposed to understand 
the subject in debate. 

As this seemed to be the first place where the dissensions 
took their rise for a new war, it mav be necessary to be a 
little move minute. The French had been the first culti- 
vators of Nova Scotia, and by great industry and long per- 
-severance, had rendered the soil, naturally barren, somewhat 
more fertile, and capable of sustaining nature with some 
assistance from Europe. This country, however, had fre- 
quently changed roasters, until at length the English were 
settled in the possession, and acknowledged as the rightful 
owners, by the treaty of Utrecht. The possession of this 
country was reckoned necessary to defend the English eolo: 
nies to the north, and to preserve their superiority in tlie 
fisheries in that part of the world. The French, however, 
who had long been settled in the back parts of tlie country, 
resolved to use every method to, dispossess the new conievn, 
and spirited jup the Indians to more open hostilities, which 
were represented to the Englbh ministry for some time with- 
out /edress/ 

Soon after this another source oT dispute began to be 
seen in the same part of the worU, and promised as nnich 
uneasiness as the former. The Prencli pretending first to 
have discovered the moutli of the river Mississippi, claimed 
the whole adjacent country towards N^vf Msid^i^i o:^ Vfcft. 
east, and quite to the ApidacVuvLU Tfto>MvViS»& w^ ^^>?^^^ 
Li order to assert tlieir claimsv, lYveN Vo>jjdA %«nw\''^^>^^ 

X 
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who had settled beyond these mountains, from motives of 
commerce, and also invited by the natural beauties of the 
country; they dispossessed them of their new settlements^ 
and built such forts as would command the whole country 
ipound about. Not in America alone, but also in Asia, the 
seeds of a new war were preparing to be expanded. On the 
coasts of Malabar, the English and French had, in fact, never 
ceased from hostilitieft. 

Tlie ministry, however, in England, began now a very 
vigorous exertion in defence of their colonies, who refased 
io defend themselves. Four operations were undertaken in 
America at the same time. Of these, one was com- 
\756 ^^"^^^ ^y colonel Moncktpn, who had orders to 
'* drive the French from the encroachments upon the 
province of Nova Scotia. The second, more <o the south, 
was directed against Crown-point, under the command of 
general Johnson. The third, under the conduct of general 
Shirley, was destined to Niagara, to secure the forts on the 
river; and the fourth, was further southward still, against 
fort Du Quesne, under general Braddock. 

In these expeditions Monckton was successful ; Johnson 
also was victorious, though he failed in taking the fort 
against which he was sent ; Shirley was thought to have 
lost the season for operation by delay ; Braddock was vigo- 
rbu^ and active, but suffered a defeat. This bold com- 
mander, who had been recommended to this service by the 
liuke of CXimberland, set forward upon this expedition io 
J.iine, and left the cultivated parts -of the t:ountry on the 
lOLh, at the head of two thousand two hundred men, direct- 
ing iiis march io the part of that country where general 
Washington had been defeated the year before. Being at 
length within ten miles of the French fortress he was ap- 
pointed to besiege, and marching forward through the 
foi'ests witji full confidence of success, on a sudden his whole 
army was astonished by a general discharge of arms, both 
ill front and flank* from an enemy that still remained ud- 
seen. It was now too late to think of retreating; the 
troops had passed into ^ defile, which the enemy had art- 
fully permitted them to cB before they offered to fire. The 
van-guard of the English now, therefore, fell back in con- 
sternation upon the main body, and the panic soon became 
gehera). The officers alone disdained to fly, while Brad 
(hck himself still continued to comm^av^ >ml% \>wj^ ?i*sa»tvav^, 
discovering at oflce tbe greatest mtievvdVv^ ^v\^ ^>a^ ^^Ji^A 
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fmprucfetioe. An enthusiast to the discipline of war, he 
disdained to fly from the field, or to permit his men to quit 
their ranks, when their only method of treating the Incuan 
army, was by a precipitate attack, or an immediate deser- 
tion of the field of battle. At length Braddock, having 
received a musket shot through the lungs^ dropped, and a 
total confusion ensued. All the artillery, ammunition, and 
bagg-dge of the army was^ left to the enemy; and the loss 
sustained by the Engiish army amounted to seven huudred 
wen. 

The murmurs, fears, and dbsensions which this defeat ^ 
gave rise to, gave the French an opportunity of carrying on 
their designs in another quarter. The island of Minorca, 
which we had taken from the Spaniards in the reign of 
queen Anne, was secured to England by repeated treaties. 
But the ministry at this time had neglected to take sufficient 
precautions for its defence. The French landed near the 
fortification of St. Philip's, which was reckoned one of the 
strongest in Europe, and commanded by general Blakeney, 
who was brave indeed,, but rather superannuated. Tlie siege 
was carried on with great vigour, and some time as obstinate- 
ly defended on the side of &e Eiglisfa}- but the place was at 
length obliged to capitulate. 

The. ministry being apprised of this unexpected iUtack, 
resolved to raise tlie siege, if possible, aqd sent out admiral 
Byng, with ten ships of war, with orders to relieve Minorca 
at any rate. Byng accordingly sailed from Gibraltar, where 
he was refused any assistance of men from the governor of 
that garrison, mider a pretence that his* own fortification 
was in danger. Updn his approaching the island, he soon 
saw the French banners displayed upon the shore, and the 
English colours still flying on the castle of St. Philip. He 
iiad been ordered to throw a body of troops into the garri- 
son, but this he thought too hazardous an undertaking, nor 
did he even'^make an attempt. While he was thus deliberat- 
ing between his fears and his duty, his attention was qtiickiy 
caUed off by the appearance of a French fleet, that seemed 
sA nearly equal force to his owii* Confounded by a variety 
of measures, he seemed resolved to pursue none, and there- 
fore gave orders to form the line of battle, and act upon the 
defensive. Byng had been long praised for his skill in naval 
tactics; and, perhaps, valuing mos\V\\o^tVA^\v^%V^\^«^^v\^^^v 
be was most praised, he sacriiiced aW cVawivs \q cc^^.T^?^^ V 
he applause for naval discipline. TVie Tite.wVVkfc^'^ '^^'^'^'^ 
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a part of the Englbh fleet engaged, the admiral still kept 
aloof, aod gave very plausible reasou^ lor not coming into 
action. The French fleet, therefore^ slowly sailed awav, 
and no other opportunity ever offered of coming to a closer 
engagement. ?. 

Nothing could exceed the resentment of the natioa upon 
l^eing informed of Byng's conduct. The ministry wer« not 
averse to throwing from themselves the hlame of those mea- 
sures which were attended with such indifferent sutcess, 
and they secretly fanned the flame. The news^ which soon 
after arrived, of the surrender of the garrison to the French, 
drove the general ferment almost to a frenzy. In the mean | 
time Byng continued at Gibraltar, quite satisfied witfabb 
own conduct, and little expected the dreadful storm tiiat 
was gathering against him at' home. Orders, however, 
were soon sent out forj^utting him under an arrest, and for 
carrying him to England. Upon his arrival, he was coin- 
mitted to close custody^ in Greenwich hospital, and some 
arts used to inflame the populace against him, who wanteo 
incenthres to injure and condemn their superiors. Several 
addresses were sent up from different counties, demanding 
justice on the delinquent, which the ministry were willing 
lo second. He was soon s^tei* tried by a court-martiai^ 
in the harbour of Portsmouth, where, after a trial which 
continued several days, his judges were agreed that he had 
not done his utmost during the engagement to destroy the 
enemy, and therefore they adjudged him to suffer death. b\ 
the twelfth article of war. At the same time, however, 
they recommended Mm as an object of mercy, as they con- 
sidered his conduct rather as the effects of error than of 
cowardice. By tlib sentence they expected to satisfy at 
once the resefitment of the nation, and yet screen themselves 
from conscious severity. The government was resolved upon 
shewing him no mercy ; the parliament was applied to in his 
favour; but they found no circumstances in his conduct 
that could invalidate the fonner* sentence. Being thus aban- 
doned to his fate, he maintained to the last a degree of for- 
titude and serenity that no way betrayed any timidity or 
cowardice. Oil the day fixed for his execution, which was 
on board a man of war in the harbour of Portsmouth, he 
advanced Irom the cabin, vifherehehad beewiui^Hsoucd, upon 
f/eck, the place appointed for h\m to sxAWt. N\v^x ^<t?Cvs«- 
Mg^ a paper, containing the sliongest ?is%ex\:\o\\% o\ \\\^ W 
^eiice, he came forward to the pVace >«\\wVNN^^V^Vew^ 
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^ovfii, and for some time persisted in not covering bis face ; 
but his friends representing that his looks would possibly in- 
timidate the soldiers who wer^ to shoot^ him, and prevent 
their taking proper aim, he had his eyes bound with a hand 
kerchief ; and then giving the signal for the soldiers to fire, 
be was killed instantaneously. There appears some severity 
in Byng's puni»hiiieflitj but if. certeinly produced soon after 
very beneficial effects to the nation. 

In the progress ef the war the forces of the contending 
powers of Europe were now 'drawn out in the following man- 
ner: — England opposed France m America, Asia, and on 
Ihe ocean.. France att^ked Hanover on the continen-t of . 
Europe. Thu country the king of Prussia undertook to 
protect; while; England promised him troops and money to 
assist his' operations. Then again Austria had her aims on 
the dominions of Prussis^ and drew the elector of Saxony 
into the same designs. In these views she was seconded by 
-France and Sweden, and by Russia, who had hq>es of ac< 
-quiring a settlement in the. west of Europe. 

The East was the quarter 09 which success first began to 
dawn upon the British arms. * The affairs of the English 
seemed to gain the ascendancy, by the conduct of Mr. Clive. 
This gentleman bad at first entered the company's service 
in a civil capacity, but finding his talents more adapted for 
war, be gave up his clerkship, and joined among the troops 
as a volunteer. , His courage, which is all tiiat subordinate 
officers can at first show, soon became remarkable; but his 
•conduct, expedition, and miHtary skill, soon after became 
so conspicuous as to raise htm to the first rank in the army. 
The first advantage that was obtained from his activity and 
courage was, the clearing the province of Arcot. Soon after 
the French general., was take prisoner; and the nabob, 
whom the English supported, was reinstated in the govern- 
ment, of Svhich he had formerly been deprived. 

The prince of the greatest power in that country declared 
war against the English from motives of personal resent- 
ment, and, levying 3 numerous army, laid siege to Calcutta, 
one of the principal British fbrts in that part of the world ; 
but' which was not in a state of strength to defend itself 
against the attack of even barbarians. The foit was taken, 
having being deserted by the commander; and the garrison, 
to the number oi an hiindr^ atid Iq\V^-^\^ ^vwivsi, ^^^ 
made prisoners. Tfey expected \\Ae xx^vva^ W^'^^'^'^ ^ 
yn'soners of war, and were Wiex^^iTfe \«>^^ n\«js^^^^ 
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their defence: l>ut they «were all crowded together iu z 
narrow prison, called the Black Hole,, of about eighteen 
feet square, aad received the air only by two small iron 
windows to the west, which by no means afforded a sufficient 
circulation. It is terrible to reflect on the situation of 
these unfortunate men, shut up in thit) narrow place, in the 
burning climate of the East, and suffocating each other. 
Their first efforts, upon perceiving the effect of their horriti 
confinement, were to break open the door of the prison; 
but as it opened inward they soon found that impossible* 
They next endeavoured to excite the compassion or the avi- 
dity of the guard, by offering him aiarge sum of money for 
his assistance in removing the;m to separate prisons; hot 
with this, he was not able to .comply, as the viceroy was^ 
asleep, and no. person dared to disturb him. They were 
now, therefore, left to die without hopes of relief ; and tbe 
whole prison was. filled with groans, shrieks, contest, and 
despair. This turbutence; however, soon after sunk idto »> 
calm still more hideous ; their effc^rts of strength and courage 
were over, and , an expiring languor succeeded. In tbe 
morning when the keepers came to visit the prison, all was^ 
horror, silence, and desolation. Of a hundred and forty- 
six who had entered alive, twenty-three pnly survived, ami 
of these the greatest part died of putrid fevers upon being 
set free. ^ 

The destruction of this important fortress served to inter- 
rupt tlie prosperous successes of the English company; but 
the fortune of Mr. Clive, backed by the activity of an 
English fleet under admiral Watson, still turned the scale in 
their favoun Among the number of those who felt tbe 
power of the English in this part of the world, was the fa- 
mous Tulfegee Angria, a piratical prince, who had k>ng. 
infested the Indian Ocean, and made the princes on the coast 
his tributaries. Hi^ mamtained a large number of galh'es, 
and with tltese he attacked t-he largest ships, and almost ever 
witli success. As tlie company had been greatly harassed 
by his depredations, they resolved to subdue such a dange- 
rous enemy, and attacked him in his own foiiresss In pur- 
suance of this resolution, admiral Walsthi and colonel Clive . 
sailed into his harbour of Geriah ; and though they sustained 
h narm fire as they entered, yet they soon threw all bis 
f/eet into (lames, and obliged Wis \oxV x.i> %vvctexv^t\ ^v ^W 
crttion. The conqneroT* fouwd v\\ete ^ Vav^^ ^v>avw>A\s vX 
y^rlike stores, and effects to a coimdex^X^Xe xaVxq. 
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Colonel Clive proceeded to take revenge for the cruelty 
practised upon the English. About the beginning of De- 
cember, he arrived at Balasore, in the kingdom of Bengal. 
He met with little opposition either to the fleet or army, till 
they came before Calcult?, which seemed resolved to stand 
a regular siege. As soon as the admiral, with two ships, 
arrived before the town, he received a furious fire from all 
the batteries, which he soon returned with stiA greater exe- 
cution» and in less than two liours obliged them to abandon 
their fortifications. By these means the English took pos- 
session of the two strongest settlements ou the banks of the 
Ganges; but that of Geriab they demolished to the ground. 
Soon after these successes Hughly, a city of great- trade, was 
reduced, with as little difficulty as the former, and all the , 
viceroy of Bengal's storehouses and granaries were destroyed. 
In order to repair these losses, this barbapous prince assem- 
^^4»2P arniy o^ ten thousand horse, and fifteen thousand 
foot/nM professed a firm resolution of expelling the English 
. from all their settlements in that part of the worlds tlpon 
the first intelligence of his march. Colonel Clive obtaining 
a reinforcement of men froqa the admirar^ ships, advanced 
with his little army to attack these numerous forces. He 
attacked the enemy in three columns, and though the num- 
bers were so dlsproportioned, victory soon declared in favour 
of the English. 

The English by these victories having placed a viceroy 
on the throne, for the Mogul had long lost all power in 
India, they took care to exact such stipulations in their own 
favour as would secure them the possession of the country, 
whenever they thought proper to resume their authority. 
From the conquest of the Indians Colonel Clive turned to the 
bumbling, of the French, who had. long disputed empire ii^ that 
part of the world, and soon dispossessed them of all their 
power and all their settlements. , 

In the mean time, while conquest shined upon us from 
the East, it was still mons splendid in the «test;ern world. 
But some alterations in the ministry led to those successes 
whifch bad been long wished for by the nation, and were at 
length obtained. * The affairs of w ar had hitherto 'been di- 
rected by a ministry but ill supported by the commwis, timid 
and wavering,, and but feebly held together, rather by their 
fears than their mutual confidence, . S^V\%\\ wv^j ti^y xftKwjvix^ 
was proposed which could not receive VWvc ^^^\Ow«\nss^%^ 
aajraew member Yvas introduced ijalo ^♦v^stwxft^wX. ^^'^^'^ ^^"^ 
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did uot appoint, tbey considered it as aa infringement opot^ 
their respective departments, and threw up their places n 
disgust, with a view to resume them with greater laa^. 
Thus the strength of the crown was every day declimni, 
while an aristocracy filled up every avenue to the throne, 
intent only on the emolument, not the duties of office. Tin 
was at that time the general opinion of the people, and it 
was too loud, not to reach the throne. The ministry 4hat 
had hitherto hedged m the throne were at length obl^ t» 
admit some men into a share of the government, wIkmc ac- 
tivity at least would counterbalance their timidity and i^^ 
solution. At the head of the newly-introduced party wis 
the celebrated Mr. William Pitt, from whose vigour the n- 
tion formed very great expectations, and they were net d^ 
ceived. 

But though the old ministers were obliged to admit these 
new membersjnto tiieir society, there was no legal penalty 
for refusing to operate ^ith them ; they therefore anociated 
with each other, and used every art to make their new as- 
sistants obnoxious to the king, upon whom they had been in j 
a manner forced by the people. His former ministry flat- j 
tered him in all his attachments to his German dommions, 
while the new had long clamoured against all continental 
connections as utterly incompatible with the interest of 
the nation. These two opinions carried to* the extreme 
might have been erroneous, but the king was naturally 
led to side with those who favoured his own sentiments, 
and to reject those who opposed them. Mr. Pitt, there- 
fore, after being a few months in office, was ordered to re- 
sign by his majesty's command, and his coadjutor, Mr. 
Legge, was displaced from being chancellor of the exche- 
quer. But this blow to his ambition was but of short con- 
tinuance; the whole nation, almost to a man, seemed to 
rise up in his defence, and Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge being 
restored to their former employments, the one as secretanr 
of stale, the other chancellor of the exchequer, began to ai'l 
M ilh vigour. 

The congequences of the farmer ill-conducted coonseb 

still seemed to continue in America. The general* sent 

over to manage the operations of the war loudly accused 

>})e timidity and delays of the natives, whose duty it wa» 

io unite ia their own dele.nce. TW waJAN^^^ w\. \5sv^ olhfit 

huud, as warmly expos\u\ated a^iaiwsX. V\vt v^^^^^NVk3cvtit,'«s5^ 

heapacity ol those seut o^ei tf^ co«im^^ vVi«ix- C^««r 
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Shirtfty, who had i)een appointed to the supreme cotiiiiian<i 
there, had been ior some time recalled and replaced by lord 
Loudon ; and this nobleman also soon after returning to Kng- 
land, three seyeral commanders, were put al the head of sie* 
parate operations. General Amherst commanded that de- 
signed against the island of Cape Breton; the other was 
consigned to general Abercrombie, against Crown Poiut ancf 
Ticonderago; and the third, still more to the southward, 
against Fort du Quesne, commanded by brigadier-general 
Forbes* 

Cape Breton, which had been taken from the Frencli^ 
during the preceding war, had been restored at the treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle. It was not till the English had beeii 
put in possession of that bland that they began to perceive \ 
its advantageous situation, and the convenience of its har- 
bour for annoying the British trade with impunity. It was 
also a contenient port for carrying on their fishery, a branch 
of commerce of the utmost benefit to that -nation. The 
wresting it, therefore, once i more from the hands of the 
French was a measure ardently desired by the whole nation, 

H The fortress of Loui&burg, by which it was defended, had 
been strengthened by the assistance of art» and was still bet- ^ 
ter fortified from the nature of its situation. The garrison 
also was numerous, the commander vigihmt, and cTery pre- 
caution taken tp oppose a landing. An account of the opera- 
tions of the siege can give but little pleasure in abridgiiicni ; 
be it sufficient to say, that the English surmounted every ob- 
stacle with great intrepidity. Their former timidity and irre- 
solution seemed to vanish, their natural courage and confi- 
dence returned, and the place surrendered by capitulation. 
The fortifications were soon after demolished, and rendered 
unfit for future protection. 

The expedition to Fort du Quesne was equally successful, 
but that against Cr6wn Point was once more defeated: 
This was now the second time that tlie English army had 
attempted to penetrate into those hideous wilds by whicli 
nature had secured the French possessions in that part of the 
world. Braddock fell in the attempt a martyr to his im- 
petuosity: too much caution \^as equally injurious to his 
successor. Abcrcrombie spent much time in marching to 
♦he place of action, and the enemy weve IUnsa ^xI^'cnJo^ >^'^^- 
)rdreci to give them a severe recepViow k% \\«^ ^y^\«^>2^^ 

Ticonderago he found them dectvYv w\xeT\c\ve^ ^X '^'^^'^?>; 

a/ the fort/ and still farther sv'^cwxed \^s VA\e:«v Xx^'^. ^^^ 
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their branches pointing against hbn. Hide difiieultiitttll! 
English ardour attempted to sarmount; but astheenenf, 
being seeure in themselfes, took aim at letrare, atenflik 
carnage of the assaUants «uoed^ and the general, after r^ 
peated efforts, was obliged to order a vetreat. Tkt £b|^ 
army, h owev er, were still superior, iu|d it was ai q i po eed tjnt 
wlran the aitilkry was arriifed, soasething mote saeecnM 
might be peifoinicdt "but the general felt too sensihhrthi 
terrors of the late ddeat to remain in the ongMMf- 
hood of a triumphant enemy. He, therefor^, wilhdKir Ui 
troops, and relumed to lus camp at Lake tfteorge, hon 
whence^ he had taken his dtpartare. 

But though In this leqpect the Engrish arms woe «n^ 
cessfdl, yet,opott the whole, the campaign was gnatiyii 
thetir favour. The takii^ of Fort da Quesae served Is » 
toove from thepr colonies the terror oi the inemikws of tk 
Indians, while it intemtpled that eornupondeaeeudMi Oi 
along a chain of forts^ with which the Ffencli had cnihiiari 
the Engttsh ftettiements in Ansenca* This, Aetdont pn- 
mised a fortunate campaign the next year, and vigoioas am 
sures were taken to cnsnffe succcfli. Accordingly, on Iht 
opting of the following year, the ministry, srasihle thtt 
a single effort carried on in such an extensive country^coukl 
never reduce the en^my, they resolved to attack tbcm 
in several parts of their em(Mre at once. PrepaiatkiD^ 
were also made, and expeditions driven forward aguai 
three different parts of North America at the same tioK' 
General Amheist, the commander in chiefs with a body of 
twelve thousand men, was to attack Crown Pointy tfait kni 
hitherto been the reproach of the Eoglbh army* Gcaeitl 
Wolfe was at the opposite <]^uarter to enter the river St. Lai'- 
rence, and undertake the siege of Quebec, the capital of thi 
Flinch dominions in America; while geuersA Prideaux aad 
Sir William Johnson were to attempt a French -fort near tiw 
cataracts of Niagara. 

The last-named expedition was the first that succeeded*. 
The fprt of Niagara was a place of great importance, aad 
served to command all the cQmmunication between the nor- 
thern and western French settlements* The siege was be- 
gun with vigour, aud promised an easy conquest, but gene- 
jal Prideaux was killed on the trenches by the burstiag of 
a mortat ; 80 that the wVio\e cornmaxi^ ^ >£«. ^v^odition de* 
waived upon general J olmaon, \«\kOQ^x.\«dkW>SiKwi%\ft^w^ 
Jorwnrd the vigorous opetaliaa^ ol\»s vxftAa««»«t, Ns^^^h^ 
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tilse he added hisr own popularity with the soldiert nnder him* 
A body of French troops , who were sensible of the import- 
ance of this, fort, . attempted to relieve it ; but Johnson at- 
tacked them with intrepidity and success, for in less than an 

' hour their whole army was put to the rout. The^^rrisoa 
«oon after perceiving the fate of their countrymen, surren^ 
de,red prisoni^rs of war. The success ol general Amherst 
was less splendid, though not less serviceable ; upon arriving 
at the destined place he found the ports both of Crown Point 
and Ticonderago deserted and destroyed. 

There now, therefore, remained but one grand and de- 
cisive blow to put all North America into the possession oi 
the English ; and this was the taking of Quebec, the capital 
of Canada, a city handsomely built, populous, and flourish- 
ing. Admiral Saunders was appointed to command the 
naval part of the expedition; the siege by land was com- 
mitted to the conduct of general Wolfe, of whom the na- 
tion had great expectations. This young soldier, who was 

. not yet thirty-five, Jiad distinguished bunself on many for- 
mer occasions, particularly at the siege of Louis^ 
burgli.; a part of the success of which was justly ^iJ>q* 
ascribed to him, who^ without being indebted to ' ^' 
family or connections, had raised hin^f by merit to his 
present command. 

The war in this part ef the world had been fakherto'xar- 
ried on with extreme barbaiily; and retaliating murders 
were continued without any one's knowing who fiist began. 
Wolfe, however, disdaining to imitate such example, car- 
ried on the war with all the spirit of hmianity which it 
admits oL It is not our aim fo enter imo a minute de- 
tail of the siege of this city, which could at best only 
give amusement to a few ; it will be sufficient to say, that 
«yhen we consider the situation of the town, on the side of 
a great river, the fortifications with which it was secured, 
the natural strengthrof the country, and the great number, of 
vessels and floating batteries the enemy had provided for 
the defence of the river,, and the numerous bodies of savages 
continually hovering round the Ei^lish army, we must oww 
there was such a combination of difficulties as might dis- 
courage and perplex, the most resolute commander. The 
only prospect of attempting the town with success was 
by landing a body of troops in the night beloNV th:^ V^^mv^^ 
who weiie to clsunber up the banks ol fti^ xvi«» «Av^^ 

po3sessioa of the ground .on the back fA \\v^ c\V* '\!VC\^ "^ 
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tempt, however, appeared peculiarly discouraging. Tie 
stream 'VA'as rapid, the shore shelving, the bank above lined 
Avith continels, the landing-place so narrow as to be easily 
inissc<] in the dark, and the steepness of the ground such as 
Jiiirdly to be surmounted in the day-time. 'All these dilfi- 
cwlties, however, were surmounted by the conduct ol the 
general, and the bravery of the men. Colonel How, with 
the light infantry and the Highlanders, ascended the woody 
precipices with admir-able ' courage and activity, and dis- 
lod<;ed a small body of troops that defended a narrow path- 
way up the bank; thus a fcJW mounting, the general drew 
the rest up in order as they arrived. Monsieur de Moot- 
cairn, the French commander, was no sooner apprised that 
the English had gained these heights, w^ch he had con- 
fidently deemed inaccessible, than he resolved to hazard a 
battle; and a furious encounter quickly begun. This was 
one of the most desperate engagements during this war. 
The French general was slain; tlie second in command 
shared the same fate. General Wolfe was stationed on the 
right, where the attack was most warm ; as he stood Con- 
spicuous in the front line, he had been aimed at by the 
enemy's marksmen, and received a shot in the wrist, which, 
however, did not oblige him to quit the field. Having 
wrapped a handkerchief round his hand, he continued giv- 
nig orders vrithout the least emotion, and advanced at the 
head of the grenadiers- with their bayonets fixed; but a se- 
cond ball more fatal, pierced his breast ; so that, unable to 
proceed,- he leaned on the shoulder of a soldier who was 
next him. Now struggling in the agonies of death, and 
just expiring, he heard a voice cry, " they run !*' upon 
which he seemed for a moment to revise, and asking who 
ran, \yas informed tlie French. Expres^Hug his wondo" that 
they ran so soon, and unable to gaze any longer, he sunk 
on the soldier's breast, and his last words were, " 1 die 
happy." 

The surrender of Quebec was the consequence of this 
victory; and with it soon after the total cession of all Ca- 
nada. The French indeed the following season made a vi- 
gorous effort to retake the city ; but by the resolution of 
governor Murray, and the appearance of an English fleet 
under the command of lord Colville, they were obliged to 
abandon the enterprise. Tbc viV^oV^ V^^^ince was soon 
:ifter reduced by the pmdevice 2it\A ^cVSnW^j c\ ^\«rj\ Kw 
^fcrst, who obliged the Freixc\\ aiwN li> cayWxxVjiX^, vveA ^ 
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lias skice retnained annexed to the British empire. To these 
conquests about the same time was added the reduction of the 
jski^ of Guadaloupe, under commodore More and general 
Hopson, an acquisition of great importance; but which 
was restored at the sacceeding peace. These successes 
10 India and America were great, though achieved by no 
very expensive efforts ; on the contrary, the efforts the £n- 
gUsli made in Europe, and the operations of their great ally, 
the king of Prussia, were astonishuig, yet produced no signal 
advantages. 

Eogkmd was all this time haM)ily retired from the mise- 
ries which oppressed the rest ot Europe ; yet from her na- 
tural military ardour she seemed desirous of sharing those 
dangers, of which she was only a spectator. This passion 
tov sharing in a continental war was not less pleasing to the 
king of England, from his native attachments, than from 
a dorire of revenge upon the plunderers of his country.' As 
soon therefore as it was known that prince Ferdinand had 
pat himself at tlie head of the Hanoverian army, to assist 
the king of Prussia, bis Britannic mayesty, in a speech to his 
parliainent, obferved that the late successes of his ally la 
Germany had given a happy turn to his affairs, which it 
would be necessary to improve. The commons concurred 
io his sentiments, and liberally granted supplies boifli for 
the service of the king of Prussia, and for enabling the army 
formed in Hanover to act vigorously in conjunction with 
him. 

From sending money over into Germany, tlte nation be- 
gan to extend their benefits; and it w|||^on considered 
that men would be a more grateful supply. Mr. Pitt, who 
had at first come into popularity and power by opposing 
such measures, was now prevailed on to enter into them 
with even greater ardour than any of his predecessors. The 
hopes of putting a speedy end to the war by vigorous mea- 
sures, the connections with which he was obliged io co-ope- 
rate, aiid perhaps the pleasure he found in pleasing the king, 
ail together incited him to push forward a continental war. 
However, he only conspired with the general inclinations of 
the people at this time, who, allured by the noble efforts of 
their <inly ally, were unwilling to see him fall a sacrifice to 
the united ambition of his enemies. 

In order to indulge tiiis general ii\clHV\l\CA\ ^l^aax^^'?^ 
the kwg of Prassh, the duke oi Ma,Ti:\\>OTv.\\^\ nn^'s*^^'^ 
9€Dt into Germany with a small bod^ ol ^t\\A^\ Vsi^^s^ ^*S5 

Z ^ • 
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Join priuce Ferdinand, whose activity agtinst the French « 
began to be crowned with success. - After some small sue- 
cesses gained by the. allied army at Cre?elt, the duke of 
Marlborough dying, his command devolved upoer loni 
George Sackville, who was at thut time a favourite with 
the English army. Mbwever, a misunderstanding between 
him and the commander in chief, unfortunately took place 
at jthe battle of Minden, whicli was fought 900& aftBr, 
The cause of this secret disgust on both sides^ is not clearly 
known; it is tlrought that the extensive genius, and the 
inquisitive spirit of the Englidb general, were by no means 
agreeable to his supenor in command, who hoped to reap 
some pecuniary advantages the otiier was unwilling to per- 
mit. F * this as it will, both armies Sidvancing near the 
town of Minden, the French begau the attack with great 
vigour, and a general engagernent of the infantry ensued. 
Lord George, at the head of the British fuid IJanoveriaa 
horse, was stationed at son^e distance on the right of the 
iufantry, from which they were divided by a scanty wood 
tiiat bordered on a heath. The French infantry giving 
ground, the prince thought that this would be a favour- 
able opportunity to pour down the horse among them, and 
accordingly s«nt lord George orders to come on. These 
orders were but ill obeyed; and whether thev ivere unin- 
telligible or contradictory, still remains a pomt for pos- 
terity to debate upon, It is certain that lord George was 
shortly after recalled, trietl by a court-martial, found 
guilty, and declared incapable of serving in any ipilitBry- 
command for t to fc future. The enemy, however, were re* 
pulsed hi all th|ff attacks, with considerable loss, aud at 

' lt>ngth giving way, werft pursued to the very ramparts of 
Minden. 

After these victories, which were greatly magnified iq 
England, it was supposed that one reinforcement more of. 
British troops would terminate the \Var in favour of the 
allies, and -a reinforcement was quickly sent. The British 
army in Germany now, therefore, amouated to above 
thirty thousand men, and the whole nation was flushed with 
the hopes of immediate conquest. But these hopes soon 
vanished in finding victory and de|eat successively following 
each otlier. The allies were worsted at Corback ; but re- 
ir/nved their lionour at Exdotf. A victory at Wacbourg 
tallowed shortly after, and auolWt ^X. TaxwjvXsw^, Wj. ^^^rsv 

Her suffered a defeat at Qo^^^xx, ^Vto ^Vsi.^ \^^ ^>^ 



went into winler-quarters. The successes tiius on eitlwr 
side might be considered as a compact by which both eo- 
geged to lose mucb« and gain litlie; ,for no advantages 
whatever followed from victory, The English, at len^^tli 
began to open their eyes to their own interest, and found 
that they were waging unequal war, and loading themselves 
with taxes f6r conquests that they could neither preserve 
nor enjoy. 

It must be confessed, that the efforts of Bngland at this 
time, over every part of the globe, were amazing : and the 
expence of her operations greater than had ever been dis- 
bitused by^any nation before. The king of Prussia received 
a subsidy ; a large body of English forces commanded the 
extensive peninsula of India ; another army of twenty thou- 
sand men confirmed their conquests in North America ; there 
were thirty thousand men employed in Germany, and several 
other bocues dispersed is different garrisons in various parts 
of the world : but all these were nothing to the force main- 
tained at sea, which carried command wherever it came. 
«Bd had totally annihilated the French power on that element. 
The courage and the conduct of the English admirals had 
surpassed whatever had been read of in histoiy; neither 
superior force, nor number, nor even the (errors of tem- 
pest could intimidate them. Admiral Hawke gained a com- 
plete i^ctory over aai <equal number of French ships, on the 
coast of Bretagne, in Quiberon Bay, in the midst of a tempest, 
during the darkness ol the night, and, what a eeaman fears 
still more, upon a rocket shore* 

Such was the glorious figure the British nation appeared 
in to all the world at tliis time. But while their arms pros- 
pered in every effoK tending to the real interests of the 
nation, an event happened, which for a while obscured the 
splendour of her victories. Ob the twenty-fifth of Octo- 
ber, the king, without having complained of any previous 
disorder, was found by his domestics expiring in his cham- 
ber. He had arisen at his usual hour, and observed to his 
attendants, that as tlie weather was ifine he would take a 

' walk in the gardens of Kensington, where he then resided. 
In a few minutes after his return, being left alone, he was 
heard to fall down upon the floor. The noise of this bring- 
ing his attendants into the room, they lifted him into bed, 
where he desired, with a faint voice^ th«l VV\^ ^^^^^"^ 
Amelia might be sent for, but V>eiote %\\fe cw\^ x^eas^"^^ 

j^artiuent be expired. An itJtem^V. ^laA tmA^ Vo Vv^^Vxss 
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but without effect ; and afterwards the surgeons, upon open* 
ing hhn, discoTer«[l that the right ventricle of the^ heart wu 
actually ruptured ; and that a great quantity of blood wu 
discharged through the aperture. 

Oct Q'i George the Second died in the seventy-sefentb 
•trr^Q * year of his age, and the thirty-third of his reign; 

' ' lamented by his subjects, and in the midst of nc- 
tory. If any monarch was happy in the peculiar mode of 
his death, and the precise time of its arrival, it was he. The 
universal enthusiasm of the people for conquest was now 
beginning to subside, and sober reason to take her tun in 
the administration of affairs. The factions which had h&n 
nursing dnrinj^ his long reign, had not yet come to maturity; 
but tiire;itciH:d, with all their virulence, to afflict his suc- 
cessor. He was, himself, of no shining abilities ; and whik 
he was pemiilted to guide and assist his German domioioni, 
he entrusted the care of Britain to his ministers at home. 
His character is thus delivered by two writers of opposite 
opinions. 

" On whatever side," says his panegyrist, ** we look 
upon his character, we shall find ample matter for just and 
unsuspecting praise. None of his predecessors on the throne | 
of England lived to so great an age, or enjoyed longer 
felicity. His subjects were still improving under him iu 
commerce and arts; and his own economy set a prudent 
example to the nation, which, however, they did not fol- 
low. He was in his temper sudden and violent ; but this, 
though it influenced his conduct, made no change in his 
behaviour, which was generally guided by reason. He was 
plain and direct in his intentions ; true to his word, steady 
in his favour and protection to his servants, not parting 
even with his ministers till compelled to it by the violence 
of faction. .In sh^rt, through the whole of his life, he ap- 
peared rather to live for the cultivation of useful virtues than 
splendid ones ; and satisfied with being good, left others their 
unenvied greatness." 

Such is the picture given by his friends, but there are 
others who reverse the medal. ** As to the extent of his 
understanding, or the splendour of his virtues, we rather 
wish for opportunities of praise, than undertake the task 
ourselves. His public character was marked with a predi- 
lection lor his native counltN, 2itid VolV«Lt he sacrificed all 
other coiJSiderations. He was uoV otvVj >\^«wwi^ V>5siv^^ 
but he despised Jeaniing in ol^^exs; to^ V\io>^^ ^xiwa xsiv^^ 
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l)aTe flourished in his reign, yet he neither promoted it by 
lus iofkieuce nor his example. His frugality bordered upon 
avarice, and he hoarded not for his subjects, but himself. ' 
He was remarkable for no one great virtue, and was known 
to practise several of the meaner vices/* Which of these 
two characters are true, or whether they may not in pait 
be both so, I will jiot pretend io decide. If his favourites 
are numerous, so are tlbse who oppose them ; let posterity, 
therefore, decide the contest. 

CHAPTER XXXVI. 

GEORGE III. 
A. D. 1760. 

CirEORGE tiie Secopd was succeeded by his grandson kiug 
George the Third, whose father never ascended the throne, 
faavkig died While he was only prince of Wales. His majesty^s 
first care, after his accession, was to assemble the parliament^ 
Which met in November, and settled the annual sum of 
60O,000l. upon the kmg for the support of his household, and 
of the honour and dignity of his crown, or, as it is usually. 
called, the civil Ust. The whole supply, for the service of the 
Ensuing year, amounted to 19,6*16,1 Ipl. I9s* 9id. an immense 
sum, which none but a commercial -nation cuuld raise, but 
which yet perhaps was not greater than was absolutely neces- 
sary for carrying on the various operations of the very exten- 
sive vrar in whidT we were then engaged. 

As bis majesty could not espouse a Roman Catholic, he was 
precluded from intermarrying into any of the great families of 
Europe; be tlierefbre chose a wife from the house of Meek- 
lenbnrgh Strelitz, the head of a itmall but sovereign state in 
the north-west of Germany ; and tlie nuptials were celebrated 
on the eighth of September ; and on the twenty-second ^ 
of the same month the ceremony of the coronation -.yr-,' 
was performed with great pomp and magnificence in 
Westminstenabbey, 

This year was not distinguished by any capital military 
operation in Europe. In the East-Indies the nabob A 
Bengal was deposed, and his son-in-law advanced in his 
room. That country, like all otliet b^T\)i^x\^^% <^^^ss^x>ss^^ 
h subject to sudden revolutions, lot nnViv^ ^^'^^ '^ 
9 twt moit renarkabie than lor t\» WX& A cT>as^> \! 

2, % 
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culatioDy and oppression, that are there practised by tbe 
Europeans. 

Mr. Pitt, who, though never very acceptable to the late 
kin^ had conducted the war witli a spirit and success not 
exceeded, and perha|)s never equalled, by any former si- 
nister, was no less distinguished for his sagacity and pci»* 
tration in divinji; into the designs and intrigues of tbe ene- 
my. He had for some time obseored, with tbe highest 
indignation, the extreme partiality ef the Spaniards towards 
I bo French, notwithstanding their professions of neutralitj, 
he now discovered by means of hb spies in foreign courts, 
that they had entered into a treaty (known by the naiaeof 
the Family Compact) with that ambitious people; and ha 
vas firmly convinced, that it would not be long before thej 
declared war in form against Elngland. Moved by these 
considerations, he proposed, that a fleet should be ioidm- 
(iiately dispatched into the Mediterranean, to intercept tbe 
Spanish flot^b or strike some other blow of importance, ia 
case the ministry of Spain refused to give instant satishc- 
tion to the court of . Great-Britain. This proposal was 
strongly opposed by the other members of the cabinet, 
either from a conviction of its impropriety, or perhaps io 
order to get rid of a minister, who, by means of hi:^ popii- 

~ lai ity, and t-he success of hb schemes, had acquired aa as- 
ceitdancy in parliament, and even in the council, that, in 
some measure, annihilated the hereditary influence of all 
the oldest, most wealthy, and most powerful families in 
the kingdom. In a word, it was disapproved by evenr 
member of the cabinet, Mr. Pitt, and earl Temple excepted ; 
upon which these two minis|er$ resigned their places ; tbe 
former, as secretary of state; and the latter, as lord privy- 
scal. That Mr. Pitt however might not be suffered to 
retire from the public service wit-hout some mark of royal 
as well national gratitude, a pension of 30001. a year, 
was settled upon him for three lives ; and at tlie same tine a 
title was conferred upon his lady, who was created baroness 
Chatham. 

The experience of a few months served to shew that 
Mr. Pitt's suspicions were too well founded : for when tbe 
earl of Bristol, the British ambassador at Madrid, endea- 
voured to procure a sight of the family-compact, and to 
sound the sentiments oi the Sp^im^Vi mmSsAr^ Mtith re^rd to 
tAvir inteDtioa of taking part mlVi 1cracat«; Va ^iJofe xjwms^ 

^f^ar, he receifed nothing but ei^wWe w»viw, %x V«x.x^x«^ 
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loall his .demands. He therefore left Madrid ivithout ta- 
king leave ; and as the hostile designs of Spain were now no 
looger doubtful, war was, in a little time, declared against 
tint nation. 

The old parliament was now dissolved, and a new one 
nmmoned, one of the first acts of which was to settle an 
iimnity of 100,0001. together with the palace of Somerset- 
bouie, (afterwards exchanged for Buckingham-house) and 
the lodge and lands of Richmond old park, upon the queen 
during her life, in case she should survive his majesty. The 
supply for the ensuing year fell short of that of the current 
6oe by somewhat more than a million. 

Till the resignation . of Mr. Pitt, no material change had 
been made in the ministry during the present reign. It 
continued nearly the same as it was at the death of the late 
king, with ttiis only difference, that lord Bute (who was. 
supposed to be a particular favourite of his nisyesty) had 
b^n introduced into the cabinet, and appointed secretary 
of state in the room of the earl of Holdemesse. A more im. 
portant alteration, however, now took place in it. 
An opinion liad been long entertained, at least it was ^ '^' 
very industriously propagated by certain perscms, that * 

thePelham family had been as complete masters of the cabinet 
during the latter years of king George the Second's reign, as 
ever the Marlborough family was during a part of that ol 
queen Auue. A resolution, it is said, was therefore taken to get 
nd of the Pelhanis and all their connections. The duke ol 
Newcastle was made so uneasy in his situation, that he resigned 
his post of first lord of the Treasury, and was succeededf by 
the earl ^f Bute. This gave occasion to a most furious paper 
war between the friends and adherents of those two noblemen, 
and naturally tended to revive in the kingdom the spirit oi 
party. 

The duke of Newcastle, it must be owned, was not a 
man of great abilities, though hb brother, Henry Pelham, 
undoubtedly was. But even the duke, with all the defects 
in his ^character, was perhaps not ill qualified to be a po- 
pular minister in a free country. He was' open, liberal, 
disinterested, hospitable, splendid and magnificent in \m 
style of living. Instead of amassing places and pensions foi 
himself and his family, he laid out his own patrimony in sup- 
porting wliat he considered as the honour oi live. \ua\% "aafid ^ 
dignity of the nation; and wlien» u^uViasx^^awsv^Vws^-^' 
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iiee in somewhat narrow and reduced circumstances, lie n» 
' offered a pension, he nobly replied, that after having spot t 
princely fortune in the service of his country, ntkte Una 
become a burden to it at last, he would make his old dochm 
u washerwoman. 

Lord Bute, on the other hand, was certainly a man of 
ability, and we believe eyen of virtue ; but perhaps he ?rts 
deficient in that easiness of address and those engaging mail' ' 
ners, without which no minister can ever expect to be long 
popular in' England. As he was a man of ta^e and lean- 
ing, had he continued groom of the stole, which place he 
held at the time of his majesty's accession, be might easily 
have passe<l for the Ma^ocnss of the age. Every favoor, 
which the king might have bestowed upon men of letteis, 
would have been considered as originating from his advice^ 
and owing to his recommendation ; whereas by plunging 
into politics, for which lie was but ill qualified, heat once 
diminished for a while the popularity of his sovereign, and 
perplexed the councils of his countrj'. 

The war, however, was still caried on with the same 
spirit and success as formerly. Two expeditions were on- 
dcrtakeu against' the Spanish settlements ; the one against 
the Havannah, in the gulph of Mexico, the other against 
Manilla, in tlie East-Indies ; and both of them proved sue- 
cessful Tiie plunder found in the first amounted to three 
millions sterling ; the latter was ransomed for one million, 
which was never paid. The king of Prussia, t4i€n our prio- 
cipal, and indeed almost our only ally, had performed such 
prodigies of valour in the course of this war, as will transmit 
ins name to posterity as one of the greatest heroes that 
ever lived. For some time past, however, he had been sur- 
rounded and assailed by such a number of powerful and in- 
veterate foes, that he seemed almost to be tottering on the 
very brink pf ruin, \i4ien he was unexpectedly and almost 
miraculously, saved by one of those sudden revolutions of 
fortune that sometimes take place in all countries, and ai<^ 
often attended with consequences that no human sagacity 
could have foreseen, nor any human power harve possibly 
brought about. Eliaabeth^ the empress of Russia, dying, 
was succeeded by her nephew, Peter the Third, who not only 
concluded a peace with the king of Prussia, but joining his 
arms to ' those of that mo\>Atc\A, Aat^^Av Xa -w^v. ViA^tUel^ 
against hk former allies. B^^ t\\Va ?>\ev,V^^^^«>vflA vs«*. 
^tiers, he rendered himscU ^o wv^^xxVax nnvVJsx \»& .%\J«>^09 
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that, after wearing the crowo for the space of six months, 
he- was deposed, and soon after died in prison of the dis- 
ease, k is Uiought, which terminates the lives of most de- 
tlironed monarchs. His consort and successor, Catherine, 
d(^arted' so far from the plan of her husband as to withdraw 
imr forces from those of the king of Prussia ; but she did 
not think' proper to renew l^ostilities against him. B«ing thus 
freed from one of his most formidable enemies, he was the 
more capable of coping with the rest. 

This was one of the most glorious and successful wars 
for Great-Britain that had ever been carried on in any 
age^ or by any nation. In the space of seven years, she 
had made herself mistress of the whole continent of North 
America: she had conquered twenty-five islands, all of 
them remai^able for their magnitude, their produce, or 
the importance of their situation : she had won, by sea and 
land, twelve great battles; she had reduced nine fortified 
cities and towns, and near forty forts and castles ; she had 
destroyed or taken above an hundred ships of war from 
her enemies; and acquired, as is supposed, about twelve 
millions in plunder. Uncommon, however, as were her 
successes^ she was far from being averse to a peace. The 
grand object for which the war had been originally under- 
taken, the security of our American colonies, was ^ now 
fully accomplished. Her supplies of money, however great, 
were by no means equal to her expences; and she began 
to feel a sensible deficiency in her supplies of men, which 
were not procured but with some difficulty, and at a heavy 
charge. The other belligerent powers, for more solid 
and substantial reasons, were still more inclined to peace. 
The navy of France was almost annihilated; and her do- 
vinioQS were exhausted of men and money. Spain had 
nothing to hope, but every thing to fear from a continu- 
ance of the war ; and Portugal, who had lately been drawn 
Into the quarrel, and attacked by the Bourbon family, was 
in a still worse condition. All parties, therefore, concur- 
ring in these pacific sentiments, conferences for a 
peace were opened at Paris; and, after some ne- ^^aa 
gociations, it was finally concluded on the 1-Oth 
day of February. Great-Britain received Florida in ex- 
change for the Havannah. She retained Canada, Cape 
Breton, Tobago, Dominica, St. Vincent, the Grenades^ and 
SeaegfA on the coast of Africa: b\xt A\& t^^XaxA '58Ss.\«5. 
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other conquests. A peace was soon after concladed between 
tlie empress-queen of Hungary pud his Prussian nnyesty; 
ami thus the general tranquillity of Europe was happily i^ 
established. At the conclusion of the war, the natiomd debt 
of Great-Britain amounted to about one hundred and forty- 
eight millions ; the annual interest to little less than five 
millions. ^ 

Tb| cry of favouritism, which was raised against lord 
Bute, immediately upon his introduction into the Diinistry, 
had hitherto been kept up with great violence and ani- 
mosity; and a tax which had lately been imposed upon 
cyder served at last to complete his downfall. He resigoed 
his place as first lord of ^he Treasury in tlie month of April, 
and was succeeded by MrrGeorge Grenville. The attoitioQ 
of the pubhc was now turned from the war of the sword to 
that of the pen. Many furious papers and pamphlets weie 
published by the partisans of both parties. But one of 
the most furious of the Ivhole was a periodical 'paper, en- 
titled tlie North Briton, conducted, it is said, and priad- 
pally composed by Mr. Wilkes, member for Aylesbury, a 
gentleman of wit and spirit, but not of the most rigid priooi- 
ples. This gentleman having, in ^ number 45 ol the North 
Briton, attacked the king's speech to the parliament with a 
very indecent freedom; a general warrant was issued. for 
taking up the authors, printers, and publishers of that 
paper. Mr. Wilkes was seized and committed to the 
Tower. Several innocent printers were at the same time 
apprehended; but they afterwards brought tlieir actions 
against the messengers who had seized them, and recovered 
considerable damages. Mr. Wilkes^ too, upon bringing 
his haheas'corpus before the court of common-pleas, was 
released from the Tower by, a decision of that court, which 
declared, that privilege of parliament extended to the case 
of writing a litiel. The house of commons were of a dif- 
ferent opinion. They resolved that number 45 of the 
North £^ton was a false, scandalous, and seditious libel, 
and that privilege of parliament did not extend to the case 
of writing such a libel. Soon after Mr. Wilkes fought 
a duel with Mr. Martin, a member of parliament, and 
late secretary to the Treasury, whose character he had 
attacked in his writings. In this engagement he received 
M dangerous wound, from which, hcwuiver, he recovered, 
Mnd be had no sooner done so, vWw Vv^ V\v^>\^VY^^>^x\^ 
redre iato France, In Ibe luowVVi ol ^-awxwj \\ft ns^^ 
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expelled the house of commons ; and not appearing 
^o the jkidictnients preferred against him for publish- i'^^/ ' 
ing the North Briton, and for some other charges, ^ * 
he was at last run to an outlawry; and the suits, which 
be had commenced against the secretaries of state for false 
imprisoment, fell, of course, to the ground. General war- 
rants were afterwards declared to be illegal by a resolution 
pf both houses ; and this, indeed, seems to be the chief ad- 
vantage resulting from this violent dispute between Mr. 
Wilkes and the ministry. In the course of the year tlie pro- 
testant interest was still further strengthened by the mamage 
.of his majest/s eldest sister, the princess Augusta, to the 
hereditary prince of Brunswick. . 

Little happened in the other parts of the world this year 
that deserves to be mentioned in ^a History of England, 
e^Lcept the choice of a king of Poland in the person of 
count Poniatowski^ a native Pole ; ' the death of prince 
Ivan, or John, who in 173^ had mounted the throne of 
Russia, and was soon after deposed, who had remained in 
prison ever since, and was now murdered by Ins guards ; 
and the massacre of about forty of our own countrymen in 
the East Indies, by order of Cossim AH Cawn, the deposed 
subah of Bengal, and under the direction of one Somers, a 
German, a deserter from the company's service. Such 
scenes of cruelty may naturally be supposed to ^ppen some- 
times in a country, where the natives are ignorant and bar- 
' baroiis, and the strangers, ot as they call them, the intru* 
ders, are actuated by an insatiable spirit of phmdier and 
rapacity. 

In the beginning of next year were kindled the tirst 
sparks of that fire, which, thoif^h it did not blaze ^ J^^* 
out all at once, and might even have been extinguished 
in its progress, yet, in a little time after, broke out 
into a conflagration, that wrapt a great, part of Europe, 
;md .all North America in its flames. What I allude to 
is the stamp-act, that was now imposed upon our American 
colonies, and to which they almost unanimously refused to 
submit ; and though it was repealed in the succeeding ses- 
sion, yet they seem never entirely to have forgot, nor heartily 
to have forgiven it. 

The spirit of p^rty which was now so general as well as 
violent, was attended with one very ^te?\l W.^w^'sssc*^^^. 
It was productive of such a mv\tsv\i\\\l^ m >^vXiC\^ ^»k^, *«^ 
consequently ni public measures »iiA c^^we^^^^'^'^'^^^^^ 
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a new ministry and new measures almost witli ever; nev 

year. This naturally tended to weaken the aulhorit}! o( 

. government, both at home and abroad. Foreign mtioa 
were averse to enter into any close connection or aliiaBci 
with a people, whose public councils were so very fluctu- 
ating ; and tlie inferior ranks of men at home lost all tbit 
reverence and respect -for their rulers, which is so necesurf 
to the support of order and good govemment. The Gni- 
ville administration was now forced to make way for tint 
of the marquis of Rockingham, who was appointed first loid 
of the treasury in the room of Mr. Grenville. The marquis 
himself, indeed, was a nobleman of as much purity of intea- 
tion, of as disinterested principles, and of as genuine and 
unaffected patriotism, as ever 'distmguished any mioister 
either in ancient or modern times ; and by these good qua- 
lities of his heart, he, m some measure, compensated for that 
mediocrity of understatiding, beyond \vhich even his wannest 
admirers never alledged that his capacity exiended. Tlie 
chief business of this ministry was to undo all that tbeir 
predecessors had done, particularly repealing the stamp and 
cyder acts ; as, on the other hand, all that thev now did, 
was, in its turn, undone by their successors in office. The 
deta^chcd events of this year were neither numerous nor im- 
portant ; it was^ chiefly distinguished by the death of some 
emiucat personages, particularly of the emperor of Qtr- 
mapy, who .was succeeded by his sou Joseph, the dauphin 
of France; his majesty's uncle, the duke of Cumberland; 
his youngest brother, prince William Frederic; and the 
old Pretender, who died at Rome in the seventy-seventh year 
of his age^ 

The new year, as usual, gave a new set of mi- 
1^66 "*^*^^^.- T'he duke of Grafton .succeeded the mar- 
quis of Rockingham as first lord of the treasury; 
several other changes were made in the inferior depart- 
ments of the state ; and the custody of the 4)rivy-s€al was 
bestowed upon Mr. Pitt, now created earl of Chatham, 
at whose recommendation, it is said, this ministry was 
foirned, Tlie affairs of the East-India company were at 
this time greatly embarrassed by the avarice and rapacity 
of their servants; iiiide'r the specious pretence of presents, 
they had got into the habit of extorting large sums from 
the princes of the counlv^, b^ which means the very 

name of an Englishmaa was become ?»o o^\w\s», ^■iij.x^. 

fras greatly to be feared a geweraV comX^^a^NAftvi \i\S\sfe\iv 
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tif«s would be torined fo expel us from oar settlements in 
ifaat part of tbe world. Lord Clive, therefore, was sent 
out to India, in order > to put a stop to this growing evil, 
which, upon his arrival there, lie effectually did ; apd soon 
•fter concluded an advantageous treaty with the Mogul, 
ts put the company in possession of a clear revenue of one 
m^ion seven hundred rtfaousand pounds «terling a ^ear. His 
lordship himself, it is true, bad made as large a fortune in the 
East Indies as perhaps ever was made there by any other 
British or European subject; but at the same time, iti doing 
to, he bad performed the most signal and important services 
to his eountry, wiule others amassed princely fortunes 
without benefit either to their country, oi^o the Elast-lndia 
icompany. 

As the American war was a most important event, ^o 
circumstanee, however seemingly trivial, that serves to • 7^^* 
amrk the progress of tbe growing animosity between ' ' ' 
'tiiefnother •country and her colonics, ought to ^)e passed over 
in silence. For Hiis reason it is, that we shall just observe, 
that an act of parliament had been lately made, enjoining the 
colonies to furnish his majesty's troops with necessaries in 
their quarters* This act the colony jof New York had refused 
to obey ; and another act was now therefore passed, restrain- 
ing the assembly of that province from making any laws until 
they had conpwied with the terms of the first mentioned sta- 
tute. The Americans, on their side, expressed their dissatis • 
faction at this restraint, by coming to severe -resolutions 
4^;»nst the impoitation of European, by which they no doubt 
meant Britbh commodities« 

The natural date of. the present parliament being r 
now near expiring, it'^yas dissolved in the spring, ^^^g* 
and writs vrere issofd for electing a new one. A ^^ * 
general election is always a time of a riot and 'Confusion ; and, 
considering the violence of parties, it was generally appr^ 
hended, that the present would be productive of more than 
<>rdinary disturbance* These fears,' however, were happily 
disappointed. * The elections w^re carried on with tolerable 
•order in most-parts of the kingdom, except at Preston, and 
M. few o^er places, where , some 'outrages were committed* 
Mr. Wilkes, who had remained abroad an outlaw ever since 
4he year 17^3, now fetumed home, and even while the out- 
lawry was in full force, offered himself a candidatji (^t ibn. 
4vutity at Middluex, for wfaick \A ywk c\u;^%«dl Va. ^^^^'w&Ka- 

Aa 
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to Sir William Beau champ Proctor, one of the former iBen- 
bers, by a very great majority. Great doubts were at fint 
entertained whether an outlaw could be chosen member of 
parliament ; but so many precedents were produced in the 
affirmative, that the legality of the practice was put beyond 
controversy. Being now secure^ as he thought, of a seat in 
parliament, Mr. Wilkes surrendered himself to tlie court of 
king's-bench, by whom the outlawry was reversed, and he was 
sentenced to suffer an imprisonment of two years, and to pay 
a fine of .one thousand pounds. As he was esteemed by 
many persons as a kind of martyr in the cause of public li- 
berty, a jiubscription was opened by some merchants of Loo- 
don^ ^nd other gentlemen of property, for paying his fine, 
supporting him while in prison, and compounding his debt$, 
amounting to above twenty thousand pounds ; and all these 
purposes were, in the end, completi'ly accomplisbecU 

As we consider the Middlesex election, and the feuds and 
HGunosities which it excited in the .nation, though not as the 
primary, yet as the great secondary cause of the American 
war, we shall be particularly attentive to every circumstance 
relating to that singular transaction, and even to I\Ir. Wilkes, 
the principal agent . concerned in it. This, indeed, is the 
great hinge upon which the political events of the present 
reign for many years turned ; it is .that which gave occasion 
to sudden clianges of ministers, and dangerous resolutions of 
parliament, that would never else have taken place ; and it 
encouraged our .forefgn dependencies to take advantage of 

' pur internal divisions, and the consequent- weakness and 
unpopularity of government, by laying claim to several 
privileges and immunities, to which they would otherwise have 
sever dared to pretend. 

This year his majesty establisli^d the Royal Academy of 
Arts, for instructing young ^en in the principle of archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting. The artists had, long 
before this, foru^ed themselves into a society, and had car- 
ried their respective arts to a very high degree ai perfectiop 
under the patronage of the public. The new jnskitutkm, 
therefore, had for some time little other effect t{^ .to split the 
artists into parties. At last, however, they were happily 
reunited. 

Fresh fuel still continued to be ^dded .to.the flaine that 
jjoiv beg'dn to blaze out betweep Qreat Britain and btf 

.Amemaa colonies* By an slcI qI \^\\am^\iV\siu^ ^^ftsutdl^ 
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^^rfain duties were imposed upon glass, paper, and a few 
6ther articles imported from England into the colonies ; and, 
for the purpose of collecting these duties, custom-houses 
were established in their sea-ports. Provoked at this' inva- 
sion of their liberties, as they considered it, they now came 
to a direct, as they had formerly done to an indirect, resolu« 
tion to discontinue the use of British commodities, until 
these duties should be repeafed ; te effect which, the assem- 
bly of Boston wrote circular letters to all the other assem- 
blies, proposing an union of councils and measures. For 
this step the assembly of Boston was dissolved, and a new 
<me convened ; but this proved as refractory as the former, 
and was therefore, in a little time, likewise dissolved. The 

' ffommissioners of the customs were so roughly handled by 
the populace, that they thought proper- to leave the town, 
and retire to Fort William. In a word, the spirit of discon- 
tent became so prevalent at Boston, tliat two regiments of 
foot w^re ordered thither .from Halifax, and as many from 
Ireland. A new phenomenon appeared in Asia. One Hyder 
Ally, who iiad raised himself from the rank of a common sea- 
poy to ^hat of a sovereign prince, commenced hostilities 
against the East India company, and in the course of his reign, 

. gave greater disturbance to our settlements there, than any 
of the old and hereditary nabobs. 

When the new parliament m«t, the people imagined that 
Mr. Wilkes wouid take his seat along with the other mem- 
bers. Ill evpe&tHtion of this many of them assembled in St. 
George's-f fields, near the king's bench prison, where he was 
confined, with a view of conducting him to the house of 
commons. The Surry justices soon came among them, and 
the riot act was read ; but the people not^ dispersing, the 
military were called in, and were ordered, perhaps unad- 
visedly, to fire. Several persons were slightly wounded, 
two or three mortally, ahd one was killed on the spot. 
Lord Weymouth, one of the secretaries of state, sent a let- 
ter t6 the justices, thanking them for their spirited 
conduct in this affair. Mr. Wilkes, who was no un- j^^' 
concerned spectator ol the whole scene, took this op- ' ^* 
portunity of expressing his resentment against the ministry, 
whom he regarded as the authors of all the persecutions he 
had suffered, ile published lord Weymouth's letter, with 
a few remarks of his own prefixed lo \\, \w \s;\v\Osv V^Xkcbbr^ 
the affair in St George's4ields a Viom^ TOa&^"«iC\^\ ^BSy.\'^>s 

Hep was either considered as a Tea«oi\« ox v^^'^^^^^'^'^^ 
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truce, for expeUing him ^he house. The freekolden oi 
Middlesex, however, immediately and UDanimoiully n^ 
elected him their representative. Tliis election was de^ 
clarcd void, and a new iirit was issued. The fredioldert 
still ]>ersevered iu their k>rmer sentiments ; and Mr.Wflkd 
^vas elected a third time without opposition. A geotkmn 
indeed, of the name of Dingley, intended to have oppQMd 
hill) ; hut the popular. current ran so strong in feivour of Ifr. 
Wilkes, that he could not find a single person toputhui 
iu uomiualion. This election was dechtfed void, as vdl 
as the preceding; and lest the freeholders of Middlesex lad 
the house of commons should go on for ever, the oofe ia 
electing Mr. Wilkes, and the other iu declaring hu elec- 
tion invalid, coh>nel Lultrel, son* to lord ImftKUDy and a 
iTiemher of parljament, was persuaded to vacate bis seal, 
and to offer himself a candidate, arid though he bad 
only Q96 votes, and Mr-. Wilkes 1143, yet he was de- 
clared in the house, by a great • majority, to be 'the 1^ 
member. 

l*his was considered as a fatal blow to the liberties of the 
people, at least to the right of election, the most vital and , 
essential part of those liberties. This poured poison iato 
tlie political wound, that rendered it perfectly incurable. 
The Middlesex election may hitlierto be regarded merely 
as a couTHnon controverted election, in which none but Mr. 
Wilkes and his opponents were concerned ; from this time 
forward it assumed a more important aspect. Instead of a 
private it became a national concern. The whole body of 
the people took the alarm. They thought they foresaw, 
hi the destruction of the rights of the freeholders of Middle- 
sex, the utter ruin and subversion of their own. The coa* 
sequence was, that petitions first, and remonstrances after- 
wards, poured in from the different counties and corpora- 
tions of the kingdom. Many of these were of a very 
bold, and some of a most daring' nature. They not ooly 
prayed for a dissolution of parliamenf, but they even de- 
nied the legality of the present one, the validity of its 
acts, and the obligation of the people to obey them. In 
a word they asserted that the govennuent was actually 
dissolved. 

The ministry had now f>rought themselves into 
. • ' a iMOst disagreeable dWemm^. '^V^^ Qi«^\A eitlicr 
^^^' not to have proceeded so l^x^ot \\v^^ o\i^\\Vi\!c«%^ 
goije farther. They ought eivWt i\g\\oWN^Va«\^^^ 
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leople with a just cause, nor even with a plausible pfeteuce 
or prtsentiiie such remonstrances, or they ought to have pu- 
lished them Tor daring to present them. This, however, they 
lid not think it prudent, nor perhaps even safe, to attempt. 
the consequence is obvious. While the authority of govern* 
nent was thus vilified and despised at home, can it be ihi'a<- 
^oed that it should be muchTeverenced or respected abroad 1 
While it was openly insulted and brow beat hi the very me- 
bropolis, and under the eye of the legislature, could itbe^r- 
pected, that it should be able to maintain its usual force and 
rigour in the extreme parts t)f the empire T The supposition 
is absurd. He, therefore, who does not perceive, in the 
rashness and pusillanimity of *the ministers with regard to the 
Middlesex election, the seeds of th^ American war, must be 
furnished with optics of a very singular, and, in our opinion, 
a very unnatural ^ructure. Some of the freeholders of Mid- 
dlesex even attempted to trarry their speculative principles 
on this subject into practice. They refused to pay the land- 
tax; and the matter was brought to a trial. But the jury 
detelmhied, that they were obliged to pay it ; and; in so do- 
rng. they discovered more firmness and fortitude than their 
rnlers. 

In the course of this year a very important -act M'as passed 
for regulating the proceedings of the house of commons in 
controverted elections. These used formerly to be determined 
by the house at large, and by a majority of votes, so that 
tliey were considered merely as party-matters, and tJie 
strongest party, which was always that of the ministry, was 
sure to carry the point without paying the least regard to the 
merits of the question on either side. But by the bill which 
uas novr passed, commonly called the Grcnville act, as it 
was drawn up and brought in by Mr. Gren^rille, they were 
drdered for the future to be decided by a committee of thir- 
t^n members chosen by lot, and uu'.^er tlie sacred obliga- 
tions of an oath ; and since the (enacting of this law, nu w^^ll- 
^ounded complaint has been nrade agahist the impartiality 
9f their decisions. • 

Though the present miijistry were supposed to ho\'G been 
originally recommended to his majesty by lord Chatham, 
zod to haVe been guided fur some time, in all their nieasuies* 
by his advice, yet, as they had of late affected tu stand 
fpon their own bottom, and neg\ccA%^ \ft o-ovv^viSX Vvkw -^^ 
sual, he entirely abandoned Ihem ?cii^ xw^'^^^'>s» '^^^'^^ 
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as keeper of the privy-seal which was bestowed on the carlol 
Bristol. His example was soon after followed by the dnkc 
of Grafton, who was succeeded as first lord of the treuni^ 
by lord North ; and tlms, unhappily for tl|e natioD, m \i 
formed that mhiistry, which began the American. war witfaool 
necessity, conducted it without spurit or prudence^ andathtl 
concluded it without honour or advantage, nay with infiniti 
dishonour and disadvantage, as they cut off frofti the enpiie 
the immense continent of North America, the brightest jcvd 
in the crown* 

This year our minbters gave ai fresh proof of their puiilli- 
nimity with regard to foreign politics^ as they bad ahcidy 
done with respect to our domestic concerns. Th^ quietljf 
suffered the French to make a conquest of Corsica, a smaB 
island in the Mediterranean. This island had formeriy b^ 
longed to the Genoese, vrho^ by theur cmelty and oppnk- 
sion^ had driven the natives into a revolt, which they kept 
up for some time with great spirit and perseverance, Boder 
the conduct of their gallant countryman Paoli^ and at IttC 
freed themselves from the dominion of their tyrannical mi*- 
ters. These last, therefore, unable to recover the island 
themselves, made it over to the French, who soon subdued 
It ; thougli not, it is said, till it had cost them more thas 
its real valucf. They lost in (his undertaking ten thousand 
men, and they expended eighteen millions of livres. Manv 
people thought the English ought to have opposed this ad- 
dition, however small, to the French monarchy; but our 
ministers were so weak and unpopular, and the grofwing 
quarrel between this country and America became every day 
so mtich more alarming, that their maxim at this time, witii ' 
regard to foreign nations, seems to have been. Let us alone, 
;ind \t'e will let you alone. The French, however, soon 
lifter shewed them' that their conduct was directed by very 

' different maxims. About the same time a rupture had like 
to have happened between this country and Spain, about 
a very insignificant place, called Falkland's Island, in tlie 
tioutliern part of the Atlantic ocean. Matters for some time 
wore a very hostile aspect ; but at last the~iquarrel was ami' 
cahly adjusted. 

The Middlesex election, though the spirit of pe- 
* * iLtioning had i.i some measure subsided, still gave 
^ rise lo some singular occwTtwvc«ai >\\8X. wt^ >*i^^ 
tforiJjY of notice. A messenger oi W \\ovx^ q^ c«««m«w 

iavm^ coiv.e into the city lo suze ^ pVxtvV^ \ox v>^\.V^Vv 
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the speeches o( tlie members, this last sent for a constable, 
%vho carried both him and the messenger before Mr. Crosby 
the lord-may on ^That geutleniao, together with the ai 
dermeu Wildes and Oliver, not only discharged the prin- 
ter, but required the messenger to give bail to answer the 
complawt of the printer agauist him, for daring to seize 
him m the city without the order of a magistrate ; and iipon 
bis refusing to do so; tbe'y signed a warrant for his commit- 
ment to prison ; upon which he consented to give bail, and 
was suffered to depart. The commons^ fired at this con- 
tempt of their Authority, as they thought it, ordered the 
lord-mayor. and the two aldermen to appear before them# 
Jhfr. Crosby and Mr. Oliver, as members of the house, at- . 
tended, and in their place ; but Mr. Wilkes refused to appear, 
iioless he was permitted to take his seat for Middlesex.* As 
they had no method of coming at the latter gentleman, 
they contented themselves with punishing the two former. 
They were accord wigly sent to the Tower, where they conti- 
ouea in confinement till the end of the session. This year a 
dreadful famine happened in the East Indies, which, according 
to some accounts, carried off about one-third of the iuhabitants, 
thatisahout ten niillions of people. This scourge of heaven 
is said to have been still further exasperated by the villany of 
.man. Many of the company's servants were accused of hav- 
ing bought up the greatest part of tlie rice (the chief or 
almost the only food of the natives, as the Pytliagorean 
S]^stem, which they follow, prohibits them the use of auimai 
food) and to have sold it out at such an exorbitant price as 
to put it absolutely beyond the reach of the poorer sort of 
the people. ^ 

Elective kingdoms are subject to such violent shocks *and 
convulsions upon every vacalicy of the throne, that it has 
been thought ptoper, in most of the modern states of Eu • 
fope^ to establish hereditary monarchies ; and even in these 
last a disputed title is always attci^ed with such civil wars 
and bloodshed, that it has been found expedient^ to Jkcop 
the luie of succession as clear and distinct as possible. This 
Is the reason lyby so much attention is given in this conn* 
try to the marriages of the royal family. The king's two 
brotliers, the dukes of Gloucester* and Cu\^berland, iiavjuf* , 
married privately, the former, the coviTil^^ dw^"^^x vS. 
Waldegrave, the ialter a widow \ad^ cAV^\^- wiLVftfe ^^ ^^^^ 
Hortoa, daughter to lord Iriihain^ 2l \yvVV ^'^^ '^^'** v;"l' 
oassed, enacting that all the de»cevv4^\s^a oV \i>» >8^^ 
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maje^ty^ (other Uian the issue of the princesses ivho Im 
married,, or may hereafter murry into foreign familiH) 
sliall be incapable of contracting marriage without the pnf- 
vious consent of the king, or his successors on the throng 
signif i(*d under the great sea], dnd declared ui council ; tint 
every sucii marriage, without such consent, shall be doQ 
and void ; that, nevertheless, such descendants, being abore 
the age of twenty-five years, upon tlietr ^ving the privj 
council twelve months previous notice of their design, mtVi 
after the expiration of that term, enter into marriage with- 
out the royal consent, unless both houses of pariiament 
shall within that time expres:jly declare their disapprobation 
of it; and that all -persons who shall knowingly presume to 
solemnize^ or assist at the celebration of such illicit marriage, 
shall he liable to all the pains and )>enalties of tlie statute of 
prieminiire^ 

In the course of this ses»on a material alteration was made 
in the criminal law. of the kingdom. Formerly, when a 
felon refused to plead, he was stretched out u]K>n his back 
at full length, and a heavy weight laid upon his breast, 
which was gradually, though slowly, increased till he ex- 
' pircd ; during which operation he was fed with nothing but 
a crust of bread and some dirty Avater. By a bill, which 
was now passed, this barbarous practice was abolished, and 
all felons refusing to plead are adjudged to be guilty of tlie 
crimes laid to their charge. 

An act of injustice was committed this year by "three of 
the first" crowned heads in Europe, which, though not imme- 
diately connected with the history of England, ought not 
to be passed over in silence. It was indeed of so flagrant and 
atrocious a nature, that, for a similar one in private life, 
the authors would have been brought to condign puni>ii^ 
ment. What I allude to, is the disniem})crmrnt of Poland. 
The emperor of Germany, the khig of Prussia, and tlie 
empress of Russia, entered into a confederacy, ©r rather a 
conspiracy (for a most villanous conspiracy it was) to di- 
vide among themselves the better part of that fertile coun- 
try, to which they pleaded some anliqnaled claims; and 
to form the rest into an hidependent kingdom, to be go- 
verned by the present sovereign, with an hereditary instead^ 
^f a a elective title : and as woue oi \he oilier powers ol 
I'Airope thought proper to inlcTTv\vV \\\e\v\ \xv vW ^x^wivCvn&w 
<yf their scheme, they were alVasViuW^ ti\v\^ Vc* ;^.«l^vwi^\\^> 
hc/r purpose. This year was Wkcmse A.^x.iv^x.v.W^V V^ 
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remarkable revolation in the goverament of Swedes^ aa well 
n timt of Denmark. The king of Sweden, in YioUlion 
of the most sacred engagements he had come under at his 
accession, raised himself from be|ne .the most limited, to 
be one of the most absolute monarchs in Europe. )n Den- 
mark, the king was deprived of the whole sovereien power, 
ivhicb was ^engrossed by his mother-in-law, the queen 
dbWager, and his half brother/ prince Frederick. His two' 
pruicipal favourites, the counts Struensee and Brandt, were 
Droogut to the block. Even the queen-consort, Matilda, sis- 
ter to his Britannic majesty, very narrowly escaped with her 
Iffe. 3he afterwards retired to Zell, in Germany, where 
she lived for a few years, at the end of which she sickened 
and died. 

To give som^ check to the rapacity of the East-India com- 
pany's servants abroad, a supreme court of judicature was 
BOW established at Bengal, consisting of a chief justice, with 
a salary of 80001. and three inferior judges \^ith a salary of 

eoooi. 

About this time the coihmon people of Ireland^ . 
and in the north of Scotland, were so cruelly haras- %jj^' 
sed by their unfeeling landlords, who raised the rent ' 
of their land upon them without considering whether they 
could pay it, that they emigrated in great numbers to Ame- 
rica ; and of these, it is said, was principally composed that 
army, which first began the war in that part of the world, 
conducted it with such spirit and perseverance, and did not 
conclude it till they had rendered themselves and their 
new-adopted country independent of their old masters. 
Oppressed subjects, when driven to extremity, become 
the most dangerous and inveterate foes : they are actuated 
by a spirit of revenge against their former tyrants, which 
eannot be supposed to influence the natives of a foreign 
country. 

This year captain Phipps in the Sea-horse, and captain 
Lutwich in the Carcase,/- witre sent out bv government, iu. 
ordei'to examine whether there was a possibihty of discovering 
either a north-east or a north-west passage to the East-Indies; 
but after sailing to the latitude of 81 degrees, 59 minutes, 
they were prevented by the mountains, or rather the islands 
of tee they met with, from proceeding any farther, and they 
therefore returned home without bem^ ^Vt V^ ^k.^a\s\>$v>^ 

their purpose. 

4 
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This reign, indeed, seems, for some years past, to bave 
beeii particularly distinguished by the spirit of adventure. 
Fire ififferent voyages have been performed round the 
World for the similar purposes of making discoveries in the 
Sonth-sea: the first by commodore Byron; the second, bf 
captain Wallis ; the third, by captain Carteret; and the 
fourth and fifth, by captahi Cook; and none of them have 
entirely failed ^in the object of their destination ; each of 
the circum-iiavigators having either found out some new 
countries, or something new in the maimers of those 
that were already k-uowu. Captain Cook engaged in a 
third voyage, when, to the infinite regret of all lovers of 
real merit, he was cut off in a scuffle with the inhabitants of 
one of the new-discovered islands in the South-sea, caU«<l 
O-why-hee. 

The great subject of dispute between the mother-countrj 
and her American colonies, was the right of taxation. The 
parliament of Great-Britain iusisted upon its right of taxing- 
Uiem by its own proper authority. The colonies denied 
this right, and said that they could not be legally taxed 
without their own consent; and rather, than submit to 
any taxes otherwise impose'd, they seemed willing to eo- 
counter every danger, and to rkk every extremity. lu 
order, however, to try their temper, and see whether tliey. 
would put their threats in practice, some tea was sent out 
to America, loaded with a certain duty. Tliis tea was not 
only not suffered to be landed, but was sent back to En^ 
land with the utmost contempt and indignation. In the 
harbour of Boston it met with a still worse reception. It 
was taken out of the ships by the populace, and thrown 
into the sea. To puniaih the New-Englauders for 
.1 ' this act of violence, two bills were now passed; jotst 
' ' ' for shutting up the port of Boston; and the'other for 
takuig the executive power out of the hands of the people, 
and vesting it in the crown. Though the minister had bi^ 
therto carried every thing in parliament with a high hand, 
yet as that assembly was now drawing towards an end, be 
began to be apprehensive that it would not be easy to pro- 
cure another house of commons equally obsequious, if the 
people were allowed to be prepared for the elections in the 
usual maaner. He therefore resolved to steal a marcb 
tnfoa bis antagonists^, and to t«k^ \\\t Vto\\^\i>i v^x^xv^- 
»tf parlmmcnt accordingly, vras swAOicwX^ «\?.'4^\n^\ ^v^^ 
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«iid 6f the sixth session, and a new one was chosen equally 
courtly and complaisant with the former. 

The acts of severity, we have mentioned above, were le- 
velled in appearance only at the town of Boston ; yet most 
of the other colonies soon took "Jhe alarm. They thought 
they saw, in the fate of that devoted town, the punishment 
that mi^ht soon be inflicted on themselves, as they had all 
"been guilty of nearly the same crime, if not in destroying, at 
feast in refusing the tea. • lliey therefore resolved to make 
one common causec with the people of New England ; and 
accordingly all the old British colonies (Nova Scotia and 
Georgia excepted), sent delegates or commissioners to a ge- 
neral assembly, which met -at Philadelphia, and assuming 
the name of the Congress, presented a bold and spirited re- 
monstrance to his majesty, soliciting a redress of grievances. 
Georgia, the year following, acceded to the union, and-thus 
oonapleted the number of the thirteen united provinces, which 
soon after revolted from the mother-country, and at last reor- 
dered themselves sovereign and iudependent states. The 
congress, not satisfied with their remonstrances to the king, 
exhorted the New -Engl anders to oppose the execution of 
the Boston Port Bill, and of the other severe acts that had 
been lately passed against them, and they even promised to 
assist them in case of necessity. To this, iuVleed, that 
people were sufficiently disposed by their x)wn natural 
temper, as of all the American colonies. New England 
^iras, perhaps, the province, which frpm its independent 
spirit in religion, had longest cherished the wish, and 
even entertained the hopes of becoming independent in 
government. 

The fire/ therefore, which had been so long smouldering 
betweep^ Great-Britain and her colonies, now broke out into 
an open flame. General Gage, governor of Massachusetts- 
bay, hearing that the provincials had collected a quantity 
of military stores at a place called Concoitl, sent out a de- 
tachment in order to destroy them. This detachnient met 
a company of militia at LexijDgton, about six miles from 
Concord, between whom and the king's forces a few shot 
were exchanged, by which eight provincials were killed 
and several wounded. The detachment then yrent on, with- 
out any farther interruption, to Concord, wh«p they destroy- 
ed the stores ; but in their return from thence, they were 
suddenly attacked by a large boA^ o\ ^tw\YkKSaJvs»;k ^Nw^ 
r^Bsed them AHMt terribly unlW Vhe^ teaiOaft.^ "i^^V^si. 
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this actioii the king's troops lost, in killed, wounded, and pn* 
toners, two hundred and seventy-three men, of which &ixty- 
fiTe were killed. The loss of the provincials amounted to 
about forty killed, and twenty wounded. 

The news of thb engagement was no sooner carried into 
the different parts of the country, than the whole province ! 
was at once in arms, and Boston was, in a few' days,* invested 
by a body of militia, amounting, it is said, to twenty thou* i 
•and men. The congress, too, upon hearing of the affoir of 
Lexington and the blockade of Bostoit heartily approved 
of all the steps which the New-Englanders had taken ; and 
they passed a resolution, declaring, that the compact between 
the crown and the people of Massachusetts-bay was dissol- 
ved. They strictly prohibited the people from supplving 
the army, the navy, or the transport ships, with« any kind 
of provisions. The more effectually to mark their contempt 
for the British government, they erected a post-office, at the 
head of which they placed Dr. Franklin, who had been dv^ 

- gracefully moved from the post in England ; and upon gene- 
ral Gage's publishing a proclstniation, offering a pardon to 
all such as should lay down their arms and return to tbar 
duty, but excepting from it Messrs. Hancock and Adams, 
they immediately chose Mr. Hancock president of the 
congress. 

As matters had now been carried too far to admit 
.* .* of any immediate reconciliation, it was generally 
imagined, that each party would watch an oppor- 
tunity of striking some blow that might give it a decisive 
advantage over the other. Nor was 'it long before it ap- 
peared that this apprehension was but too well founded. 
There is an eminence, called Bunker's-hill, upon a nanow 
neck of land or isthmus, in the neighbourhood of Boston. 
Upon this hill the provincials threw up, in one of the short 
nights of June, a sts-ong* redoubt, considerable intrencb- 
ments, and a breast-work, almost cannon^roof. In order 

^ to dislodge them from Uiis post, which might have given 
^reat annoyance, as well to the town ^s to the shipping in 
the harbour, a detachment of somewhat more than two 
ihousand men was sent out under the command of the gene- 
rals Howe ai)dPigot. The attack was begun by a l^vy 
cannonade, nm only from the assailants, but from the ships 
aatf floating batteries, and bom Wie Vo^ ol Co^'s-hill, ib 

mfktoij. This severe and incessanl Im liVi^ yLCN^afsajS^ %i^ 

faid to have borne with a Unxmeaa wad iw\»\i«3«. ^SoaXNi^^ 
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h«7€ doD« honour eren to the most veteran troops. They 
did iiot return a shot, until the king's forces had advanced 
nfmost to the work«, when they began, and kept up for 
Some time such a dreadful ana conthiued fire upon them, 
its threw ' our troops into confusion, and killed many of our 
bravest men and officers. The troops, however,' were iii- 
aitantly rallied, and returning to the charge with fixed bay- 
onets, and irresistible fury, they forced the works in every 
quarter, and compelled the provincials to abandon the post, 
find withdraw to the continent. This advantage, however^ 
'was not gained but at a very great expence. Almost one 
half of the detachment was either killed or wounded, the 
numbers of which together amounted to one thousand and 
fifty- four, 

The number of officers that fell in this action, compared 
to that of the private men, was greatly beyond the usual pro- 
portion ; and this is said to hav^ been owing to the follow- 
ing circumstance: — ^The Americans had trained, and em- 
ployed on this occasion, a certain set of soldiers, called 
marksmen or riflemen, who excelled all others in taking a 
tjure and steady aim. They had likewise furnished them with 
a new kind of muskets, called rifle-barrelled guns, which not 
only carried th<e ball to a greater distance, but sent it in a 
more straight and direct line than the common firelocks. 
Thus our officers were marked out, and dispatched by these 
riflemen with almost as fatal a certainty, as a bird is shot by 
a fowler when perched upon a tree. 

To understand their nfotive for this conduct it may be 
proper to observe, that during the whole course of the 
war the Americans expressed a particular animosity to the 
officers of the British army beyond what they shewed to 
the common men, and probably from an opinion, that the 
war was disapproved of by the great body of the English 
nation, and was chiefly approved and supported by the 
nobility and gentry, of which two classes of people the 
officers of the army are in general composed. They, pro- 
)>ably, too, had another end in view ; and that was to entice 
tlie common mep to desert from the army, and if not im- 
mediately to join the American force;?, at least to become, 
settlers in the country, and thereby add to its strength and 
population; nor could any thing withstand the strong tem^ 
tations thai u ere thrown in their wd^ Icix \\\vs» \f^v^^'^^, '^^nS^. 
their fidelity to their king, and W\tw ^.V^OwcftKoX. \a ^^ 
fmtiv^ soil» 
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Tiie spirit displayed by the New-£ris:landers on this oca* 
sion, no doubt, cneouraged the congress to proceed wA 
greater alacrity in their military preparations. Theyhidi 
some ^ time before, given orders for raising and paying aa 
army, and they now published a declaration of the motirtf 
that compelled them to rake up arms, and their determiiKd 
resolution not to lay tliem down, till all their grievances wen 
redressed, that is, till the obnoxious acts of parliament were 
repealed. They likewise appointed Mr^ Washington, ODeol 
tlie delegates for Virginia, to -be commnnder in chief of all 
the American forces. 

But to shew, at the same time, that they had no inta- 
tion of separating themselves from the mother-country, thej 
presented an address to the inhabitants of GreaC-BritaiB, 
another to the people of Ireland, and a petition to the king, 
in which they disclaim all thoughts of independence, and de- 
clare, that they wish for nothing more ardently than a recon- 
ciliation with the parent-statf , upon what they call just and 
reasonable terms. And, in the opinion of many people, soch 
terms mi^ht have been granted tJiem at this time, as woak) 
at once Irave gratified their ambition, and would neither 
Imve hurt the honour nor the interest of England. For this 
purpose several plans were proposed by the minority; but 
they were all rejected. 

Our HMnisters, indeed, seem now to have been possessed 
with the romantic notion of conquering America by forcf ' 
of arms, which, perhaps, was at no time practicable ; or had 
it been, the keq>ing it in subjection would have cost us 
more than all the advantage we could ever have derived 
from it. Perhaps, indeed, no country is worth retaiuiug 
that cannot be preserved otherwise than bv a military force. 
So strong, however, was the delusion under which tlie mi- 
nistry then laboured, that they were incapable of haviug 
their eyes opened even by the very interesting intelligence 
they received from Mr. Penn, one of the most wealthy 

, and best-informed gentlemen in America. He was a de- 
scendant of the great Penn an ho had founded the colony of 
Pennsylvania ; he was himself one of the chief proprietors 
of that province ; and ho had brought o^'er the last peti- 
tion to the king from the American congress. He was 
now examined in the house of lords^ and the sum of his 
evidence tencled to prove, \\\?i\. VW c^olouiea had not yet 

formed any design ol evect\tv^ VW\xvs^\\^^ \\\\^\\At^W\^. 

states; that, on the contrary, i\\c^ vj^^^ ^^vx^^Vj ^^^isi^s 
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of cdmproniisiog all differences with the mother-country upon 
equitable terms; |;^ut that, if their present application for . 
this purpose (meaning the petition) was rejected, these was 
great reason to fear that they would enter into alliances with 
foreign powers : and if once such alliances were made, it 
would be no easy matter to dissolve them. No regard, how- 
ever, was paid to his information ; and as to the petition it- 
self, he was told by the ministry, that no answer would b« 
returned to it. 

It is easy to imagine what an impression such a haughty . 
and contemptuous treatment must make upon the minds of 
the Americans, elated, ?^ they were, with the honour they 
had acquired by their gallant behaviour in the battle of 
Bunker's-hill, and now, perhaps, for the first time, begm- 
ning to feel their strength as a people. The fact is, that 
during the whole of this unhappy quarrel, our ministers seem 
to have entertained too mean an opinion of the spirit, as well 
as of the resources of the Americans. This, it is thought, 
was the critical moment for Duttinc" an end to all differences 
with the colonies, without proceedmg to further hostilities ; 
but this moment being once lost could never be rt^covered. 

The Americans were not satisfied with actiug merely oo 
the defensive, or within the limits of the associated provin- 
ces. A party of l<few-Engiand and New-York militia made 
an incursion- into Canada, under the generals Montgomery 
and Arnold. «They reduced the forts of Chamblee and St. 
John, and even the town of Mr>ntreal. They actually at- 
tempted to take the city of Quebec by storm; but Mont- 
gomery being killed, and Arnold wounded m the assault, 
tliey were obliged to desist front the enterprise ; apd a large 
body of troops arriving soon after from England, they were 
iioally compelled to evacuate the province. 

The urmy, however, in Boston, was now reduced t# a 
nijDst miserable condition. .General Howe, who had suc- 
ceeded general Gage in the command of U, though an officer 
of spirit, and of great military skill, and even fruitful in 
resources and expedienib, found himself totally unequal to 
the difficulties of his situation. He was effectually cut off 
from all communication with the continent of America, 
from which he could not expect the least supply of pro- 
visions ; the store-ships from England not only . arriving 
•lowly, but several of them were even interce^lcd \y>^ \Ss*. 
4Metny. lu a word,. the arnayi 'AS vIeW ^% >\^r. 'vcfea^^^asfe^ 
of Boston, were in the ino&l imioQiixuail ^«ktt:^.o\\«wisaB^ 
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by hunger. To add to their distress, tiie Americaiis tad 
erected some strong batteries upon the adjacent hills, froa 
whence in the spring they began to play upon the t^wi 
Y) ^'^^ incredible fury; and now assailed at once by 
1776 ^^ horrors of war and of famine, neither of which 
'' • it was m their power to repel, they foimd it indis- 
pensabiy necessary to evacuate the place. The arniy u- 
cordingly, and such of the inhabitants as chose M follov 
its fortunes, being put on board^ some transports, tliey set 
sail from Boston, and, after a quick passage, arrived sifeW 
at Halifax, in Nova Scotia. General Howe had no sooner 
4|uitte4l the town than general Washington took posses- 
sion of it, and bein^zr assisted by some foreign engineeiSi 
be soon fortified it in such a manner as to render it aiuioAt 
impregnable. ' | 

About the same time an expedition was undertaken against 
Charles-Town, the capital of South Carolina, which shewed 
us to be as little acquainted with creeks ami harbours on 
the coast of America, as we soon after appeared to be with 
the interior geography of the country. The fleet was com. 
nianded by Sir Peter Parker; the land-forces by general 
Clinton. The tn>ops were disembarked upon a place 
called Long Island, separated from another named Sullivan's 
Island only by a strait,' which was said to be noniore than 
eighteen inches deep at low water. Upon this va^ue report 
our commanders planned the expedition; and* the success 
was such, as might have ^een expected. The enemy h^d 
erected some strong batteries upon Sullivan's Island, iu or- 
der to obstruct the passage of the siiips up to the toxTD. 
This postjhe admiral attacked with great gallantry; but 
when tfie troops attempted to pass from the one island to the 
other, in order to second his efforts, they found the strait 
instead of eighteen inches, to be no less than seven feet deep. 
The consequence was, that the admiral, after continuing the 
action for the space of ten hours, and after having lost some 
of his bravest men and officers, and even a ship of war, 
which be was obliged to bum to prevent her falling into tlie 
hands of tlie enemy, was at last forced fo give up the enter- 
prise as altogether impracticable. 

The news of this miscarriage, and of the mistake that 

gave rise to it, were received in England with the most 

perfect indifference. TVie ^^icl \%, iVv^V c^wt ministers, and 

wdeed a '^reat part ol the peovAe, ^^'tm -aX aVv^ Kvvvvt vr^Nsw^ 

AlJesf into a state of the most WAccwxi^\i2i>Av.\ve\\^«w««.%^ 
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mattention lo the national honour and the national interest. 
Hie people at large appeared to have been of opinion, that as 
no great honour could he derived from success in this war, 
so no great disgrace could be incurred by a failure in it ; 
and losses and disappointments, which, had we been engaged 
in hostilities with a foreign enemy, would have fired the 
nation with resentment, and called down the utmost weight. 
of public vengeance upon the authors of them, were now 
piissed over as conmion and trivial occurrences. 

The Americans now began to think that matters had 
been carried to too great an extremity between theip and the 
motlier-country, ever to admit of any sincere or lasting re- 
conciliation. They likewise reflected, that while they con- 
tinued to acknowledge themselves subjects of the British 
empire, they were naturally regarded by the rest of the 
world as rebels fighting against their lawful sovereign; 
and that this might prevent foreign states from enter- 
ing into any public treaty or alliance with them. Moved, 
therefore, by these considerations, they published, about 
this time, their famous declaration of independence, by 
which they disclaimed all allegiance to the crown of Great- 
Britain, and erected themselves into free and sovereign 
states. 

General Howe did not remain long inactive at Halifax. 
Setting sail from that place, he arrived off New York ; and 
being there j6ined' by bis brother, lord Howe, with a large 
Heet and considerable reinforcements, he drove the enemy 
first from Long Island, then from the city of New York; 
and he c<mipelled them to abandon Kingsbridge, at the ex- 
tremity of New York Island, where they ha4. thrown up 
sdme-very strong works. He even pursued them to a place 
called White Plains, where he had a slight skirmish with 
them ; but not being able to bring them to a general en- 
gagement, he returned to New York, where he fixed his head- 
quarters. 

The affairs of the congress were reported at this time to 
be in a very desperate situation. As their troops had been 
enlisted only for a certain term, which was now expired, 
their army u said to have dwindled down from twenty-five 
thousand to three thousand men. Two strokes, however, 
which general Washington soon after struck, and which 
contributed equally to raise the spirits i;k(lvi& ^HiVkV&ft:ei^^&aci^ 
to damp those of the British Itoo^i, %^<ea!k \» wsv«sj^^\k^ 
veryjJi %vitb ibis opinion. On iVifc m^X. ^V CJox^Nssaar^ 

B b « 
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lie silently crossed the Delaware, and attacking a body oi 
Hessians that were quartered at Trentou, he made nine 
hundred and eighteen of tliem prisoners, whom he fairly 
carried off. ' In a few days after; he crossed the river i 
second time, and falling upon a body of British troops 
under the command of Colonel Mawhood, he either killed 
or captured the greatest part of them. These successes, 
indeed, might be as much owing to his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the nature of the country, as to any superiority 
of force he possessed. But the advantage which thb know- 
ledge of the country gave him, seems to be a drcuah 
stance that never entered into the head of our mmistsn 
or commanders, and to counteract whidi it does not ap- 
pear that they ever took the least care, or ever made the 
slightest provision. 

France and Spain had hitherto professed to observe tbe 
most exact neutrality with regard to Great-Britain and her 
American colonies. A step, however, which they now 
Took, was sufficient to render their sincerity suspected. 
They opened their ports to the American privateers, and 
suffered them publicly to dispose of tbe rich prizes tiiey 
had taken from the British merchants * Tbey likewise sup* 
plied the Americans privately with artillery, and other 
military stores ; and such numbers of French officers and 
engineers went over to the western world, and joined tbe 
American army, as added gteatly to thcf skill, and cuose- 
quently to the strength of the eimmy. At the same time 
both these powers coatinued to increase th^ir marine with 
such unwearied diligence, that it was plainly foreseen, and 
eVen foretolrf by every person of common sense, that tbey 
would soon throw off the mask they had hitherto worn, add 
openly declare in favour of the Americans. But these pre- 
dictions were disregarded by the ministry, or rather were 
treated with the most supreme contempt ; they affected to 
laugh at them as the visionary conceits of wrong-headed 
politicians. 

We have already observed, that on his majesty's acces- 
sion, 800,0001. a year had been settled upon him for bii 
civil hst. But this sum had hitherto been found unequal to 
the expences of the civil government. Above half a million 
of money, therefore, wvls now granted for defraying the a^ 
rears of tbe civil list, and «iti ?Ldd\l\oiv of 100,0001. a year 
was made to this branch o\ tbe TCNWiwt\ ^o V>Kax\v\& TGa:>{»»:^ 
*«» at present 900,0001. a ^cw Vot %\xv^oi>c«v^ VJswt ^x^x*^ 
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rA his civil gfyyernment. What opioioa even some of the 
ninisters themselves had of this measure, may he easily 
icamed from the speech which Sir Fletcber Nottoo, speakei 
of the hoose of comraonsy made to the king, when be pre- 
sented to him the bill for this purpose. He told him, that 
Iris faithful commons had given him this nwrk of their af« 
fcction, at a time when their constituents were labouring 
under burdens almost too heavy to be borne. — *', They 
Imve/' continued he^ ** not only granted to your majesty 
alarge present supply, but also a very great additional re* 
venue; great b^ond examjrfe; great beyond your ma« 
jesty*8 highest expence. But all this, Sir> they have done 
in a well-grounded confidence, that you will apply wisely^ 
vrhat they have granted liberally/' 

In the month of June, general Howe opened the 
campaign in the province of New York, and again ,,^J!l* 
exerted his utmost endeavours to bring the enemy '''* 
to a decisive action; but this, as formerly, was avoided 
by general Washington with so much ability and success^ 
as soon procured that gentleman the Appellation, which 
he seems, indeed, to have very justly deserved, of the Ame- 
rican Fabius. General Howe, finding it imfA>ssible either 
to provoke or entice the enemy to a pitched battle, in 
the northern colonies resolved to try his fortune in the 
more soutliern provinces. Accordingly, embarking his armv 
on board of about two hundred transports, he set sail for Phi" 
ladelphia ; but when he arrived at the mouth of the Delaware^ 
which leads directly to that city, he found the channel of the 
river filled with such a quantity of cheveaux de frize, as ren- 
dered it absolutely irajpassable. He therefore landed his 
troops at Elk Ferry, in Maryland ; and on his march from 
this last place he met general Washington on the banks of 
the Brandy wine river. Washington, being extremely desirous 
of protecting Philadelphia, resolved, contrary to his usual 
maxim^ to hazard a battle. The two armies,, in consequence^ 
immediately came to an engagement, and after a severe and 
.bloo<!y conflict, which continued through the whole day, the 
enemy were at last obliged to yield to the superior discipline 
of the English troops. By this means the king's forces were en- 
abled to continne their march to Philadelphia, of which they 
took possession, though the greatest part of them wereeu- 
camped at a village called German Town« about svil nul^k 
^iow the citj. 
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General Washington^ though worsted in the battle of 
the Brandvwiiie, was neither so much weakened nor dis- 
pirited b^ that erent, as to prevent his undertaking, ini 
short time after, a very bold enterprise, which was as link 
expected by his friends as his enemies. He had taken post 
at a place called Skippach Creek, about sixteen miles froB 
German Town, where he received a considerable Teinfore^ 
uient. From this place, on the third of October, he set 
out silently by night, and arriving at German Town, about 
«hree in the morning,* he fell upon the king's forces with 
such impetuosity, as to throw them. into confusion; but 
these being rallied, and brought to the charge, the enemy, 
in their turn, were obliged to retreat, though this they did 
with such good order as to carry off their cannon with then. 
The loss of the royal army in this action amounted to above 
five hundred men ; that oi the enemy was probably more 
considerable. 

^ General Howe sustained still greater loss in clearing the 
banks of the river of those forts which the enemy had 
erected upon them, and which prevented the approach df 
the ships to the town with the necessary stores and provi- 
sions. A strong body of Hessians, which he sent out upoo 
this service, were almost all of them, either killed or 
wounded, and were obliged to relinquish the enterprise. 
But as tliere was an indispensable necessity for destroying 
these forts, witliout which it would be impossible to subsbt 
the army in Philadelphia during the winter, some ships of 
war were warped up the river, which soon silenced the 
batteries ; and preparations being made for storming the 
forts on the land-side, the enemy at last thought proper 
to abandon them. The chevaux de frize, however, still con- 
tinued in the bed of the river, and prevented the passage 
of any ships of war, or, indeed, of any ships of heavy 
burden. 

The king's forces were not so successful in the northern 
as they had been in the more southern provinces. Gen^ 
Burgoyne, who commanded an army in Canada of about 
ten thousand men^ including some Indians, resolved with 
this body to make an impression upon the province of 
New-England. He crossed the lakes George and Cham- 
plain without opposition. He even reduced the fort of 
Tk'onderdgo, But, upon h\s ^ttvval at Saratoga, he was 
suddenly surrounded and avV?Lcke^ >>'3 ^ ?Ai?^Tvyt \«A.^ ^ 
-VeH'-EiigJanders, under tbe ^ev^i^ ^^\fc^ ^^ Ktiw^^, 
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after fighting tlicm two different times with great 
^ravery, though with great loss, his camp was at last 
v^rmedy and he and his men were obliged to submit to 
^ i« capitulation, importing, that they should lay, down their 
virms, and be conducted to Boston, from whence they 
should bef allowed to embark for Great-Britain, upon con-* 
cjition of their not serving again in America during the pre- 
set war. 

A- little befbre this> an extraordinary revolution' happened 
In the East-Indies. Lord Pigoti governor of Madras, was^ 
itterely for executing the orders of the directors, seized and 
imprisoned by the leading members of the council ; and 
even his life was at first thought to be in danger from tli« 
violence of his enemies. His own feelings, however, in a lit- 
tle time, completed what iiis adversaries had either the pru- 
dence or the humanity to forbear. His high spirit could not 
brook the indignity that had been offered him ; be soon after 
sickened and died ; and his death was the more sincerely 
lamented, as, without making invidious comparisons, it 
may be safely affirmed^ that his lordship was a man of the 
most amiable character of any that ever made a fortune in the 
East. 

Civil wars are always attended with a spirit of enthusiasm^ 
which frequently carries men to the commission of crimes, the 
bare thoughts of which» in their cooler momaits, would fill 
them with horror* It was, no doubt, under the influence 
of this spirit that one James Aitkeii, commonly known by 
the name of John the Painter, •6et fire to the r6pe-house at 
Portsmouth, and to a street called Quay-lane, in Bristol* 
He is even said to- have formed a plan for burning all the 
principal trading towns in the island, together with their 
docks and shipping. But before he could carry his hellish 
designs into execution, he was seized, trjed, condemned^ exe^ 
cuted, and hung in chains. 

What had long been foreseen by almost every ^ 
sensible and unprejudiced man in the kingdom, and -^Z^^ 
. repeatedly foretold by the opposition in parliament, ' ' 
now came to pass. The French threw off the mask they 
had hitherto worn, and openly declared in favour of the Ame* 
ricans, whom tliey acknowltrged as sovereign and ind^pend* 
eiit states. 

General Clinton, who had succeeded general Howe in 
I the command of the army, novr eN^e\]a\ft.\ ^>K^a.^«^:s$«ai.^ 
smd retreated to New-York, in \u& m^tOci \ft 'vVxOcL'^ft.NW 
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attacked by general Washington; but uo great loss wn 
sustained on either side. In this action, indeed, general Lee 
was accused of not liaving acted with his usual alacrity in 
attacking the British troops, and being found guilty, \tn 
suspended for a year. It may be worthy of notice, that tliis 
«eirtlenian had formerly served in the British army, wbidi 
he iiad quitted in disgust, and had ever since espoused the 
cause of the Americans, whose interest he had promoted 
with equal seal and activity. He had particularly distin- 
guished himself in the defence ^f Sullivan's island. Sooae 
little time before this he had been taken prisoner, by a flying 
party of the English army, and was threatened with being 
tried and punished as a deserter. But the congress declared, 
that if any violence was offered to his person, they would 
immediately retaliate upon such British officers as were k 
their power. And to compensate for his capture, general 
Trescot, a British officer^ was soon after taken prisoner by i 
small party of the Americans ; so that these two gentleiuen 
were very soon exchanged. 

Though war bad not been formally declared between 
Great-Britain and France, yet there could be no doubt 
but that these rival-nations were in a state of actual hos- 
tility. Fleets were accordingly fitted out on both sides. 
D'Orviliiers conimanded the French squadron; admiral 
Keppel conducted the English. The fleets met on tlie 
l?7th of July, when a running-fight took place, but no de- 
cisive action. Admiral Keppel was afterwards accused of 
not having done his duty by admiral Palliser, the second 
in command. He was therefore tried, hut was honour- 
abl\ acquitted. Palliser, himself, was likewise tried for 
disobedience of orders, . and was partly acquitted, and partly 
condemned. 

In the course of this year died the celebrated earl of Cha- 
tham, one of the greatest orators, as well as one of the ablest 
and most successful ministers that this country ever pro- 
duced. As some mark of national gratitude for the many 
eminent services he had performed to his countrY> the sum of 
twenty thousand pounds was now granted by parliament for 
discharging his debts ; an annuity of four thousand was set* 
tied upon his son and successor, and upon all the heirs of his 
body that shall inhtrit the earldom of Chatham ; his remaiai 
were interred with great funeral pomp in Wesbuinster-abbey: 
itnd a moijuinent was ordetd to be etetXsA \.q\»& TOKc^isr^ it 
iJi£ public expence. 
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This year a bold adventurer of the name of l^ul Jones 
Itept all the western coast of the island in alarm. lie landed 
«t Whitehaven, where he burned a tyhip in the harbour, and 
even attempted to burn the town. He afterwards landed 
in Scotland, and plundered the house of the earl 
of Selkirk. He some time after fought a bloody .J^^* 
battle wHh captain Pearson of the Serapis, whojn ' '^* 
he compelled to submit; and so shattered was his own 
ship in the engagement, that he had no sooner quitted her, 
in order to take possession of his prize, than she went to 
the bottom. Captain Farmer, too, of the Quebec, fought 
« no less desperate battle with a French ship of greatly 
ioperior force. He continued the cngageirent with unre- 
mitted fury, till his own ship accideivtally taking fire, was 
blown into the air, together with himself and most of his 
crew. 

The chief scene of action between the English and French 
fleets was the West Indies, where we reduced St. Lucia. 
But this advantage was more than counterbalanced by the 
Io9S of Dominica, St. Vincent's, and Granada, which the 
enemy took from us. Nothing of importance happened this 
year in America, except the reduction of Georgia by commo- 
dore Parker and colonel Campbell ; and an attempt which 
the French admiral D'Estaign, and the American generaV 
Lincoln, made to recover it ; but in which they were bravely 
•repulsed by major-general Prevost. As to general Washing- 
^ ton, he still kept upon the defensive ; nor could Sir Henry 
Clinton, with all his military skill and address, bring him to 
a pitched battle. 

A fresh attempt was made this year to compromise dif- 
ferences with the American colonies,; and for this purpose 
three commissiouers were sent out to that part of the world, 
▼iz. the 9arl of Carlisle, Mr. Eden, and governor John- 
stone; but it was plain to every man of cominon-seuse, 
that after the sword had been used so long, it was in vain 
to think of settling the dispute with a few strokes of the pen. 
This negotiation, however, we chiefly mention for the sake 
of a noble and high-spirited answer that was given by Mr. 
Keed, an American general, to one of tbe commissioners, 
M'ho had offered him the sum of ten thousand pounds, and 
any office in his majesty's gift hi the colonies, provided he 
would use bis influence in bring^ig ubowX ^w ^fi^i,^\w«wi!^«5ws^* 
This offer Mr. Reed considered a^ viii «L\Xcc»^\.Xo\iX^s^\sj«KCi 
and be therefore replied — •« 1 am b^ yiot^^ Y*^^^^^ 
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but such as I ain» the king of Great-Britain is not rich enoD|)k 
to do it." 

The king of Spain now followed' the example of tia 
French robnarch in acknowledging the iudependenoe d 
the American colonies ; and the fieeU of these tWo gmk 
powers being joined together, rendered them more tkaii 
match for that of Great-Brilain. This summer the » 
litia was drawn out and encamped in different par^ of dn 
kingdom. ^ 

The civil transactions of next year consisted cUc^ 

1780 "^ ^^"'^ attempts that were made in parliament m 

reducing the public expences. By a plan of Bfir, 

Burke's, the board of tradie, and some other useless and n* 

Serfluous offices, were abolished. And by a bill introduced 
y the minister himself, commissioners were appointed to 
inquire into the public accounts ; and the discoveries tbey 
juade in the course of their examination threw great ligiit 
upon the collection, as well as the expenditure, of sc^^cnl 
branches of the revenue. ~ 

This year a roan started up from the depth of obscurity, 
in which he had for some time been buried by debts and dilfi* 
culties, wedo not say to retrieve the honour of the Britishflag, 
for that had never been tarnished; but certainly to carry 
it to a higher pitch than it had lately attained. This was 
admiral Rodney, who being entrusted with the commaod 
of a squadron, set sail for Gibraltar, and in his way thitbcr; 
first took a r^ch convoy of Spanish merchantmen ; after- 
wards defeated a fleet of Spanish men of war, taking the 
admiral Dun Langara's ship, and three other ships of the 
line; a few months after he fought a most obstinate but- 
tle with a superior French fleet under the count de G uiclien 
in the West Indies ; and, to mention all his gallant actions 
at once, in 1782 he obtained a most glorious victyry, in the 
, neighbourhood of Jamaica, over another French fleet, con*' 
munded by the count de Grasse, taking the adqiiral's owo 
ship, the Ville de Paris, of 110 guns, and several others. 
For these heroic achievemc^nts he was raised to the peerage, 
which he justly descrfed. 

The principal events that happened in America this year 

were the reduction of Charles-Town, South-Carolina, by 

Sir Henry Clinton and admiral Arbuthnot; the defeat of 

general Gates by lord CotuwaVW^; v\\t tx^<iv\Uou of msyor 

Andre, af/jutant-geueraV lo tW B\\Xa5\\ Wc^%, h»>ev^ >»*&\^^ 

ii disguUe wilhiii the AjDaeucau\Mtfi%» w^^^<^>»a^^-^ 
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mpj-; and the desertion of genera^ Arnold from'tlie American 
^^use, and his joining the British army. 

Our i|iore immediate domestic occurrences were of a most 
shocking and disgraceful nature. In consequence of some 
indulgencies now granted by the parliament to Roman Catho- 
lics, a riotous and licentious mob assembled in St. George's- 
-fields, in order to petition the two houses against these marks 
' of lenity ; soon after which they pi:oceeded to commit the 
most terrible devastations. They destroyed all the Romish 
^chapels in and about the town ; they burned the prisons of 
Newgate, the Fleet, and King's Bench, together with the 
houses of many private persons: and they were even going 
Ho make an attack upon the- Bank, when they were happily 
-omposed by a bodv of citizens, who had learned the military 
•'discipline, and called themselves tlie London Association, as 
well as by the regular troops who were now called in ; and 
-the^ two together soon suppressed the riot, though not till 
^hey had killed, or mortally wounded, about two hundred 
and twenty of the ringleaders. Lord George Gordon was 
-afterwards tried for having collected this asseihbly ; but as 
it appeared that he was actuated merely by religious prin- 
ciples, Jtnd had never encouraged the mob to commit, nor 
-even expected they would commit, an]( outrage, he was ' 

acquitted. ,' » 

The events of 1781 were neither numerous nor 
:important; yet some things happened iii most ^.^oi' 
quarters of the globe that are worthy of notice. ' 

As if we had not had a sufficient number of enemies upon 
•our hands already, we now thought proper to increase the 
list by engaging in a war, perhaps rather rashly, and even 
unnecessarily, with the Dutch. In the West Indies wa 
took from them the Island of St.. Eustatius; but it was 
soon after retaken by the French. A desperate engagement 
happened off the Dogger-bank between a small squadron of 
•English ships under admiral Hyde Parker, and a like squa- 
dron of Dutch ships under admiral Zoutman. The action 
was maintained for three hours and forty minutes with 
equal gallantry on both sides, and at last ended in a drawn 
battle. 

In America some petty skirmishes . happened* by land, 
and 'some trifling encounters by sea, in some of which we 
failed^ and in others succeeded, Bu|; at la^i eaxV C^x.'Ck^ 
-wallis, our second in command, g;ot Y\\«v*^\ \s\ft "a^ s>N»a.- 
Hon w Virginia, from which uo miVitdrs ^Jw^ ^"t s^^wwsB 

C c . 
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iihip eould possibly deliver him ; and be was therefore obH«ed 

. to surrender bimself and bi$ whole army prisonen of 
war to the united armies of America and France, Dnder the 
x^ommand of general Washington. This was the secosd 
British army I hat had been captured in America^ and might 
have served to convince our muiisters, if any thing could 
have convinced them, of the extreme difficulty^ if not the 
utter impossibility, of carrying on a successful war in so 
remote znd extensive a continent. In the East Indies we 
liad somewhat better fortune. Hyder Ally, indeed, and the 
Mahrattas, had joined their arms against us, defeated 
colonel Baillie, and obliged Sir Hector Munro to retreat; 
but Sir Eyre Coote arriving, and taking upon him the com- 
mand of the army, soon obtained a complete victory ever 
the exiemyj. 

'Though the capture of lord Cornwallis did not 
-' * put an actual, yet it may be said to have put a 
' virtual end to the war in America. All hopes of 
conquering it were from that moment abandonded as vain 
and chimerical ; and every military operation that wa» 
afterwards carried on, was not so much with a view €f 
subjugating the colonies, as to maiatain the honour of 
the British arms. The object of the war, therefore, being 
now fs^irly given up as altogether unattainable, the mind 
of mm in general were set upon a peace ; but as peace 
could jiot be decently concluded by that ministry which had 
M) long and so obstinately carried on the war« there was 
an absolute necessity for a new ministry. . The old ministry, 
therefore^ was dismissed, and a new one appointed in its 
room. The ma>quis of Rockingham was made first lord 
of the treasury ; lord John Cavendish, chancellor of the ex- 
jcliequer ; Mr. Fox and lord Shelburne, secretaries of state ; 
the duke of Richmond, master-general of the ordnance ; and 
general Conway, commander in chief of the army. In a 
word there was hardly a single member of the late ministry 
who retained his place in the present, except the chancellor, 
Jord Thurlpw. ^ 

We had almost forgot to mention, that ever since the com- 
mencement of hestililies with Spain, the fortress of Gibraltar 
)iad been closely invested by the troops of that nation; 
but all their attempts were rendered ineffectual by the ad- 
inirable skill ^nd gallanlry ol iVwa governor, j^eneral Elliot. 
//e commonly suffered the enem-^ \o \\\\\^v>\\^\\ vjatVs.>Q^^\t 

jse attacked ti^^Bi; and Aen, *m vVve s^w^^ o\ ^W>«\^>«.v 
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!^ ehbef set them on fire, or levelled them witb tlie ground. 
*^ their hist attempt upon the place, they attacl^d it with 
"^ onmber of guii-boats, that are said to have been bomb- 
l^t»of ; but these he likewise contrived to set on fire by firiii«; 
'^Od-hot balls into them. The Spaniards, liowever, though 
^liey failed in this attempt, succeeded in two others. They 
^<x>k from us the island of Minorca, and the province of 
^cst Florida. 

The ministry were proceeding diligently with the work of 
f^atee, negotiations for which were opened at Paris, when 
Uey suddenly, and unhappily for the nation, fell in pieces 
l»y the death of their leader, the marquis of Rockiughan). 
lie was succeeded by the eart of Shelbume, and this gave 
so much disgust to some of the principal members of ad- 
ministration, that Mr. Fox, lord John Cavendish, Mr. 
Burke, paymaster of the forces, and several other geu tie- 
men - resigned their places. The new ministry, however^ 
(for such it may be railed) were as zealous for a peace 
as the old one, and they accordingly proceeded to settle 
the terms of it in the best manner tliey could : btit before 
tiiey could complete the work of a general parification, 
they were obliged to give way to the .superior par- 
liamentary interest of Mr. Fox and lord North, who 
formed a coalition, and though formerly so differ- {-^ac*' 
eat in their political sentiments, now came into ' 
power as friends and coadjutors. Thus Mr. Fox had 
the satisfection of finishing the peace which he had begun 
under the marquis of Rockingham ; and lord North had 
the mortification of being compelled to acknowledge the 
• independence of those colonies which lie had long lioped to 
conquer. 

When the peace was- concluded, and the ferment which 
the late changes in administration, and especially the 
coalition, had occasioned, was beginning 'to subside, the 
minis^y turned their thoughts to a purpose of great mag^ 
nitude, and which seemed to demand all the vigour of pe- 
netrating genius, and all the support of a nation^ not^ les9 
famed for its Iramanity^ thau interested in tiie preservation 
of its commerce. This was the regulation of the affairs of 
the East-India Company both at home and abroad. The 
abuses in the management of East-India trade and territory 
were now too flagrant to admit either of concealnveivt q^ 
excuse ; uad witb a view to take ^vi^.^ \X\^ TaRaxvsi ^\ c<5kx- 
ruptian^ aad rectiiy all the errors ol \\v^ wfcwX:^ v^^\i« 
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Mr. Fox adventured on a plan more bold than that system 
contained, and nearly more unpopular than its worst abuses. 
This plan went to take from the directors and propnetors 
of the East-India company and stock, the entire admini' 
stration of their territorial and commercial affairs, their 
house in Leadenhall-street, their books, papers, and doco- 
mfents ; and it vested the whole power, management, and 
patronage, the rights of peace and war, and their entire 
revenue, in the hands of seven commissioners, who, though 
for the present appointed by the legislature, were hereafter 
to be appointed by the crown, and were to liokl tlieir offices 
by the same tenure as the judges of England, that is, dur- 
ing their good behaviour, and were consequently not re* 
moveable unless by an address from either house of parlia- 
ment. 

1^ This plan was combated with unusual success by 

iTjn ^^^ adherents of the late administration, and by lU 
' ' persons directly or indirectly interested in the affairs 
of the East-India company : nor was the' voice \>f the nation 
less loud in resisting what appeared to be an immense plan 
of personal aggrandizement, at the expence equally of the 
crown and of the people. In the house of commons tiic 
opposition viras headed by Mr. William Pitt. The infraction 
of the company's charter, the imii^ense and uncoiUroiiiabie 
patronage granted to the commissioners, the injury done to 
the power of the crown, and to the liberties of the people, 
were the principal arguments enforced both within and witii- 
out doors : Mr. Fox's bill, however, was. successful in the 
house of commons. 

In the house of lords* it was opposed on the strongest 
grounds, as an atrocious violation of private proj>erty, and 
as creating a jH)wer paramount to each of the three estates 
of the kingdom: and after debates equally warm with those 
in the other house, the plan was rejecteVl. A singular cir- 
cumstance preceded this defeat : lord Temple demandiug 
a private audience of his majesty is said to have^ convinced- 
him of the danger that would ensue to the dignity of his 
crown, and the liberty of the people from this bill. What 
effect his majesty's conviction of this truth, wl>en made 
public, may liave produced on the sentiments of^some noble 
lords, we pretend not to investigate. There was, however,. 
nothing improper or iWe^aV \u «i v^<i:t cA \.W x^^lm giving 
advice to his sovereign \n a \wdX\e\ \\\\\c\\ vKs^Vtt^, ks^\^ 
him seemed to involve, the Aeate^v \^v^vesx^ ^V>^ v«jl^ 
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tlie event proved, tliat bis advice was cotisonanf to* the 

C^seiiogs of the majority of the nation. 

The ministry being now defeated in their most favourite 
sdieme, a struggle took place between them and the opposi^ 
%ion9 which continued with unequal success for some time. 
Jl new adminbtraiiou was appointed, at the head of which 
Mr. Pitt wa9 placed as first lord of the Treasury and chan^ 
c^or ol the Exchequer. He could not/ however, succeed 
lu his measures in the house of commons: the majority were 
atill the adherents of the coalition ministry, and the business 
of tlie nation stood still. A party of moderate men endea^ 
Toored to unite the jiHrring interests of the more violent,/ by 
some kind of compromise, and meetings for this purpose 
were held at the St. Aiban's Tavern. These not pi:oVkig 
successful, for neither party would give way, and it beeom< 
iBg absolutely necessary that an effectual administration sliould 
be formed, bis majesty was induced to dissolve the « , _ . 

^ present parliament, conceiving it to be a duty he ijoa ' 
owed to the constitution, and to the c^ountry, to 
recur as speedily as ))03sible to the sense of the people by the 
mode of agencral election. 

Whether the manner in which the present admiuistratioir 
came iiiLo power was regular or not ; whetlier the sent-iments 
of the people were right, and the disgrace thrown on the 
coalition t)arty merited, are questions' to be discussed in his- 
tories of greater magnitude. Suffice it to say here, that the 
a}>peal to the people, by placing in their hands the power of 
election, was answered by a total defeat of the friends of the 
eoalilicn. Above thirty of its |)riiicipal supporters, although 
men of great fortunes and personal weight, and many of ex- 
cellent characters, were rejected by their late constituents. 
WheM the parliament met, the ministry were supported by a 
resistless jnajority, and the nation, if we may judge from the 
multitude of addresses^ were disposed to place the utmost 
confidence in their measures. - - 

' A» the affairs of India were still urgent, Mr. Pitt intro- 
duced three bills for regulating them, the tendency of which 
was supposed to be more favourable to the crown and people, 
and equally successful in correcting the abuses of the com- 
pany's servants. These bills excited aU the opposijlion which 
the friends of the late administration could gather, and did 
nbt pass into a law, without being canvassed in ever^ sta^e 
with uncommon care. By U\em abo'W^ c\c«v\xq>n5S.^'^'^^-; 

pointed for the management ol ibe com\^VKS[''^ '<i&«w^* ^^vsy^ 

Cc a 
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has COD tinned ever since. The rights of the court o( d^ 
rectors and of the proprietors remained. Soon after the 
passing of these acts, Mr. Burke announced an intention ol 
prosecuting an enquiry into the conduct of Mr. Hastings, the 
governor-general of Bengsil. 

The remainder of the session was taken up in the regula- 
tion of the finances. A bill was passed for the preventioo 
of smuggling, by which the revenue was-annually defrauded 
of two millions. l%e good effects of this bill, althougfa 
denied at that tinfe, have been since experienced. As- put 
of the same system for the prevention of smuggling, the 
commutation-aGt was passed ; the high duties on tea were 
reduced, aad a tax laid on by way 6i commutation on Wm- I 
doW'ligbts. No proceeding, however, of tins administratioo,. 
Iras been more op|K>sed in parliament, and without doors it 
could not be popular. Tlie third branch of Mr. Pitt's 
plan to prevent smuggling, was a law for regulating the 
duties upon British spirits, and discontinuing, for a Ii(iiite<ii » 
time, certain imposts- upon spirits imported from. the West- 
Indies. 

Mr. Pitt ivext found it necessary to bonow the sum of 
600,0001. by way of loan. Of navy bills and ordnance 
debentures, he funded only the sum of 6,600>OOOl. Taxe« 
were proposed 011 .sundry articles, hats, ribbons, iiorscs not 
employed in necessary labour, Sec, The taxes vere resisted- 
with considerable force of argument, but the terms of the 
loan and the funding- system were applauded even by" some 
r- of the leaders of the opposition. Th^ only other event 
worthy of notice m^rks the liberality and lenity of modern 
times. A bill was brought in by Mr. Dundas,. and carried ^ 
successfully through botli houses, to restore the estates con- ' 
fiscated to the crown in Scotland upon* the termination of 
the rebellion in 1745. 

The following year affords lis a few occurrences of jireat 
celebrity ; years of profound peace arc barren to l!ie his- 
torian. Mr. Pitt introduced a plan of parllaniontary re- 
formation, acc-»rding to which one liuiuirod members 
J 785/ were to be added to the popular interest, and the 
right of election was to be extended to one hundred 
thousand persons who were previously disqualified. But 
the majority of the house were against this plan, and tlic 
h/IJ was not j)ermiltcd to be lorm-aW^ V\c\>\^\\. \t\, An ex- 
tensivdphn of fortificalions, VTo^eeV^iA Vn v\\o. ^\\>pa^\^\Av 
tfioad, master of the ordiumcc, c^cWa^i iio\\^v\stve\A^ ^v\«i 
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ftkm, fl'hicb was followed by very little convictiou of its ne- 
«0ss]ty. As it appeared, however, to deserve a serious en- 
-^uiry from the nature of the expenccs already incurred in I he 
incipient state of it, the final discussion was adjourned for 
the present. But time did nothing to convince the public of 
hs expediency ; a6d on its being introduced' in the following 
sessions, the whole plan was rejected. A circumstance al- 
most t\'ithout a precedent, attended its rejection. The num- 
bers^ whea> the divisioir was called for, were equal, and the 
speaker's casting vote being now necessary, he gave it against 
the' noble duke's system. 

The Amcncan loyalists, or those natives or inhabitants of 
America,, who had suffered in their estates by their adhe- 
rence to Great-Britain during the late war, had strong claims 
ea tlie justice and generosity of government. Their case 
had been often discussed since the peace, and commissioners*^ 
were appointed to enquire into it. Mr. Pitt now ii^ 
formed the house, that the whole of the claims al- June, 
lowed by the commissioners amounted to the sum of 
471,0001. he pl-oposed that the sum of 150,0001. should 
be granted to the claimants for present relief, and a future 
and permanent provision be made by ^ lottery. But tUe 
principal business of this year respected what were called 
the Irish propositions, which tended to establish a new 
and more intimate system of commercial intercourse between-' 
Great-Britain and Ireland. Petitions from several manu- 
facturing towns were presented against this system^ which,- 
indeed seemed equally unpopular in both kingdoms. Long 
and tedious debates were carried on jn both parliaments. In- 
tlie English, the propositions had been under consideration 
for nearly three months, when they-were taken up to the house 
of lords, and supported and attacked on the same ground as 
m the house of'commons. When returned to the latfer, Mr. 
Pitt moved an address to his majesty,, accfaainting him with 
what they had done, ami the business, was then left to the 
Irish parliament, where, after a full discussion, the whole sys- 
tem was finally rrjcfcted. « 

In tlie ensiling springs Mr. Pitt laid before the pub- 
Mc a plan of financial retjulution, whieb had long em- 170// 
ployed his thoughts, and which has since engaged the 
attention of statesmen and politicians in no common degree. 
The outline of the plan was to esVA\A\s\\?ii\v^\xv«/^v^Vi^W 
Hie gradual liquidation of the na\\o\\aV A«i\A. ^w^\w^\vss 
uaa ike sum anonall^ to be pWced au. War VcasoA* ^^ ^^"^ 
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uiissioners, in quarterly payments of 250,0001. each, T!:f' 
niiliioi), by compound interest, would amount to a very gnat 
s\nn in a short period ; in twenty-eight years, for instance, 
it woulc! produce an increase, of four millions pei* annti:n. 
This fund was not to be alienated to any o4ljer pur- 
pose. The debates on the subject were long, and con- 
ducted with great ability by both parties ; but at length it 
was adopted. 

A remarkable affair happened this year, whk\t 
Aug. 2. had like to have been attended with very se- 
rious consequences. As his majesty was alight- 
ing from his carriage at the gate of St. Jjames's palace a 
woman of the name of Nicholson, who was waiting there, 
under pretence of presenting a petition, struirk at bis nm- 
jesty with a knife, but providentially he received no- 
injury. The woman was immediately taken into custody,- 
and appearing, on several examinations, to be insane, ?iu 
sent to Bethlem hospital. The affair, however, excited the 
most general expression of loyal principles and attach- 
ment to his majesty. The city o^ London addressed ther 
tlirone in terms of congratulation, and the example was 
followed by all the^corporations and pubHc bodies of the 
fcinofdom. 

The event, Iitnvever, of this year which wiir be longest 
held in remembrance, is the commencement of the prose- 
cution against Mr. Hastings, wlHch terminated in an im- 
peachment of that gentleman. The instigator* and chief 
conductor of this prosecution was Mr. Edmund Burke. The 
talents, therefore, and celebrity both of the accuser and Ihe 
accused, c(j:ispired to give no small weight and dignity to a 
mode of trial at all times solemn and interesting. After 
much altercation respecting the production of certain papers, 
necessary for Mr. Burke's purpose, this gentleman exhibited 
twenty-one charges against Mr. Hastings, and an 
April, additional one was presented by Mr. Francis in the 
following month. 
Tiie outline of these charges was this: — ^The first of them 
relates! to the war that had been carried on against the 
Kohillas. The second, to the provinces of Cora, and Al- 
lahabad, which had been conferred on the Mogul by lord 
Clive, and the revenues oi whveh had been detained, when 
that prince withdrew to VA*^ c'A\>*vV"a\ o\\^t\\\\, '!vx\^>^>\\.V\\v\v 
self under the protection ul VW ^VAxt^W^'?*, "^^\vi S\v.\^ 
reated of the extraordmvirN ^\d ^^\^^c^xW^^^^e^^^t««:^^'^^ 
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An account of the war from the rajah of Benares, the fine 
^hich had been imposed upon him for refractoriness, and 
lits consequent expulsion from liis dominions. The fqurth 
n^lated to the confinement of the princesses of Oude, JLhe im« 
prisoning and fettering their servants with a view to extort 
money, the distresses which yvere experienced by their fami'^ 
lies, and their compulsory resignation of their jaghires or 
appanages. The fifth regarded- the treatment of~ the rajah 
ef Farruchabad. The sixth, of the rajah of SahUue. The^ 
seventh, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth, treated of certain ex- 
Iravagmit contracts into svkicli Mr. Hastings had entered on 
the part of the company ; and the enormous salaries whicti- 
he had bestowed upon Sir Eyre Coote, and upon certain 
boards of his own institution. The eighth treated of money 
privately received, and of illegal presents. The ninth re- 
garded the authority which Mr. Hastings had given to 
certain persons in England, to resign the government in hi« 
name, and the refusal he, had given in India^'to submit to 
the /consequent appointment of his successor. The thir- 
teenth respected certain embassies to the nabob of Arcot, 
and the suba of the Decan. The fourteenth related to the 
desertion of the rana of Gohud, in the conclusion iA the 
Mahratta peace. The fifteenth, to the uneconomical and 
arbitiary management of the revenues of Bengal. The six-, 
teenth charged Mr. Hastings with the declension and ruin 
of the province of Oude. The seventeenth regarded a cer- 
tain native called Mahomet Reza Khdn, who liad for a long 
time been entrusted with tlie internal management of Bengal, 
and'w^s displaced by Mr. Hastings. The eighteenth accu- 
sed Mr. Hastings of having, at a recent period, delivered up- 
the Mogul into the hands of the Mahrattas. The nineteenth, 
charged him with libelling the court of directors. The 
tVl^entieth related to the guilt of- occasioning the Mahratta- 
war, and the ill-faith that had attended the conrlnsion of the 
Mahratta peace. The twenty-first regarded suppression of 
correspondence ; and the twenty-second related to the treat- 
ment of Fizula Khan. 

After surmounting many difficulties that respected the 
mode of proceeding, on the first day of June, .Mr. Burke- 
introduced his motion for impeaching Rlr. 'Hastin<rs on the 
first charge, which, after a long debate, was jie^atived. 
The charge of expelling the rapU ol \!^^x«x<is ^-^'s. iSN.^^- 
wards debnted and allowed, a\\d \\\e ^x<ii\e\ \*^^V ^ ^"^ 
Qlber cbsirges being also allowed, \\. \va?» noV^^^ ^*^ ^ 
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Hastings be impeached, and Mr. Burke was directed^ in the 
name of the hous^ of commoDSy and of all the commons ol 
England, to go to the bar of the house of lords, and impeaclr 
Mr. Hastings . of high crimes and misdemeanors. The mti- 
sage was immediately delivered, and the articles which had 
been prepared were senl: to the house of loid8.r On the 21s( 
of the same month Mr. Burke brought up another article 
of impeachment, and informed the lord chancellor, that 
Mr. Hastings was then in custody of the Serjeant at armsr 
ready to be delivered at the bar of that house. Mr. Hast- 
ings was then ordered into the custody of tk« usher of tW 
black rod, brought into the house, and tbe articles were 
read. Tlie lord chancellor having, asked him what he had 
to say in his defence, Mr. Hastings answered, that he relied 
on tiie justice of that house, and requested a copy of tlw 
charges, with a reasonable time to make his defence, like- 
wise to be allowed counsel, and admitted to bail ; he wai 
accordingly bailed, himself in twenty thousand pounds, and 
Messrs. Sumner, and Sullivan, his sureties, in ten thousaml 
pounds each, and the second day of the next session' of par- 
liament was appointed for the delivery of his defence at tU 
bar of the house of jords. 

Leavino; the trial, therefore,, for the present, we advert to 
other intermediate events. In the begiimiug of the sessiuus 
of parliament, a treaty of commerce was laid befom 
* * the house between Great Britain and France, which 
' * had been signed at Versailles, and promised to be of 
itifiuite importance to this country, and greatly to lessen the 
violence of national prejudices. The substance of this treat) 
was the mutual exchange of every species of commodity, ex- 
cept warlike stores. It was opposed in boUi houses, but 
without much strength of argument, and no public bodies of 
commercial men seemed averse to it. In France it was verv 
unpopular, a pnoof that its advantages were not so strictly re- 
ciprocal as had been stated. In consequence of this treaty, 
the duties upon Portugal, Spanish, and Madeira wines were 
reduced to a proportion ~~one-third lo^yer than the new duties 
upon French wines. 

A very considerable relief was given to the merchant, as 

well as a considerable addition made to the revenue this year 

by the consolidation of the fractional custom-house duties. 

// met with almost universaV a.Y^ptoW\\wi. TUe annual in- 

eoioe and expenditure were tepteswiVe^Vsi^N^vjVjvNWix^'t 

%R altiough tbe opposition, \>:j N^oN^a ^VskMtm^^vs, ^xw 
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^eavonred to prove the' fallacy of the minister's accounts. 
Another material alteration in the collection of the revenue 
was introduced about this time, namely, the farming of the 
post-liorse tax, which was carried through parliament amidst 
considerable opposition. The protestant dissenters applied 
this session for a rj^peal of the test and corporation acts, but 
their application was rejected, although by a majority of only 
seventy-eight, a circumstance which seemed to promise com* 
plete success on a future attempt. 

During the preceding year, his roval highness the Prince 
ol Wales, finding his income not sunicient to support that 
style of splendid expence into which he had fallen, and 
having been disappointed in obtaining an increase of income 
which, ^it was expected, might have been offered, (although 
hy him not solicited) took the resolution to lav down his 
state establishment, and retire, in a certain clegree, from 
public life. No resolution could be more honourable or 
belter received. When it became the subject of public 
x^onversation, it was the subject of public regret, that a 
;prince of such promisrog talents and munificence should be 
compelled, by pecuniary necessity to forego that splendour 
which an Englishman always wishes to see enjoyed by th^ 
branches of the royal family. Accordingly, After he had 
remained nine months in tlie situation of a private gentle- 
man, whicli time he had employed in liquidating part* of 
his debts, a parliamentary notice of this affair was threat- 
.ened by some gentlemen in opposition. Mr. A«r*l-oo 
Newnham, one of the representatives of the city ^ * ' 
of London, 'asked Mr. Pitt whether it was his de- ' ' * 
sign to bring forward any proposition to rescue the prince 
£rom his present embarrassed situation ; on Mr. Pitt's answer- 
ing that he had no command to that purpose from the king, 
Mr. Newnham' gave notice of a formal motion upon the 
subject. In a conversation which afterwards took place in 
the house, previous to the day appointed for this motion^ 
a member suggested some alarming doubts respecting 
a matrimonial connection supposed to be formed J[)etween 
ihe young personage in question and a lady of the Ro- 
man Catholic persuasion; but assurance was given by the 
prince's most intimate friends, that this was entirely 
without foundation. After much altercation in the house, 
a conference took place out o( doots, ^w\ ^ x^^-^jsfcaiCNssvjL 
was opened which prevented ti» Tvece%s\Vj ci\ "^x.^^^^ 
^jaqj's motion. In consequence ol ^ wft*^*^^ Sx^^sft^ ^ 
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Ly ihe'cWks of the court reading llie charges; and it cent i- 
fitted with intervals for three months. 

An^ct was )>a3sed towards the close of this session for Ihe 
-lietter regulation of the transportation of slaves from Africa 
to the West-Indies. This is chiefly worthy of notice, as be- 
ting the first step taken in the prosecution of a design hecom- 
^ing the dignity and humanity of the nation, the total aboli- 
tion of that cruel and nefarions traffic : a traffic which is de- 
Sensible on no principle that can be honourable to an indivi- 
dual, or to society. 

Great , Britain, at tliis time, was enjoying unexampled 
"prosperity-; while other European -nations were the seat of 
war ami dissension, her iiun-easing 'Commerce and internal 
tranquillity w€re the theme of every tongue. Grateful for 
^ constitution to which we owe these blessings, the people 
4iad agreed to «omn)emorate the centenary anniversary of the 
revolution of 1688 v^ith unusual demonstrations of joy. It 
was accordingly celebrate<l by men ol all parties in every 
principal town throughout the kingdom^ with cheerful festi* 
vity and devont^thankfulness. 

But while the people were dius exulting in the advantagef 
.of their happy situation, an unexpected event plimged the 
nation into gnef, and «xci(ed the most serious alarms. This 
m2LS the indisposition vrith which his majesty began to be 
afflicted in the latter part of the month of October, and ' 
^hicli in a few weeks rendered it necessary for the parliament 
to supply the vacancy ol the executive power. Their deli> 
^•rations were attended with more difhculty than at first 
seemed to arise from the case itsdf, or any circum-< 
stances connected with it. The difference of opinion be- 
tween the ministry and the opposition turned on the ques- 
tion, whether the prince of Wales should be appointed re- 
gent, during the indisposition ol his roySl father, ^vith the 
full exercise of the executive power? or, whetlier his poM^er 
should be so far restricted as not to invade any ^ of those 
prerogatives which can belong only and properly to the king> 
and ^ camiot be exercised by any .person during his life. 
The ntimstry were for limiting the power of the regent, and 
Vesting tlte government of the royal household in the queen, 
%vho was to be provided wUh a council of advice, and when 
it should appear to tlie queen, and to the majority of her 
coiiMcii, thai llie king wai reslotftd VXi \\«^e\V\\> \v» v«^>5k^ 
waj tQ resume hh functions, am\ \\\e fe^eivc^ V<5 v:^-jcy«^. '^^'^ 
ive MtaUs as Hie suibstanoe of l4i^ Aau ^AN^ttR'^^Vi ^>fc ^«aB5 
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4ry, but every motion or resolution tiiat composed it, underKcnt 
the strictest scrutiny, and was opposed with great vebemeiKC 
by the other party. 

In the mean time, although the ministry had an iiuinedi- 
ate prospect of retiring from public life, power and patroo- 
age, and to all human appearance an administration wits 
about to be formed, which would include the principal 
members of opposition, such was the confidence rcpoded 
in Mr. Pitt, that all corporations, and public bo(iie:i of 
men. assembled to address their thanks to him for having 
supported the privities of the people. The houses of lords 
and commons gave him a decided msyority, and the re- 
gency, if it had taken place, mujst have been crippled ia all 
its parts. 

Fortunately, however, for the nvtion, as a mutilated 
executive goverumeut might have lessened its consequencei 
a])()ut the time the regency-bill was to pass* through the last 
forms in the house of lords, his majesty's recovery was aa- 
nounced, and to the great joy of the nation, so completed, 
that he was able to resume the function of royalty early iu 
tlie mouth of March, on the tenth day of which the lord 
chancellor opened the regular parlianient by a speech. 
The news of this happy event were quickly spread over the 
kingdom. Nothing was heard but the language of con- 
^'ratulatioih The cities of London and Westminster were 
illuminated with a splendour that realized the decorations 
of an eastern romance. The 23d of April was appointed 
as a (lay of solemn thanksgiving throughout the kingdom. 
On that day his majesty, accompanied by the whole roul 
family, and the two houses of parliament, went to St. Paul's 
calhedral to return thanks to God' for his recovery. The 
follov.inp; night the metropolis, and every town and village 
in the kingdom, were illuminated with a greater degree of 
splendour, if possible, than on the preceding occasion, aiid 
which, indeed, surp»assed every idea that could be fonnc<l 
by a description. Both rich and poor strove to excel in Ihi- 
testimony of loyally, which was alluded to by the Lanrcal 
in these beautiful lines: 

** Meek Poverty her scanty cottage grac'd, 
** And flung licr gleam across the loiiely waste 
" Th' exuUini* is\e m owe vcVdo. Vxuwwv^ strove 
'' Que social saciiUce o^ Y^iNc\^u\v5x\VN\vir 
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tn Ireland, regency bills were attempted to be introduced 
f)la similar nature to those in England; but tbeir fate was 
very different. That parliament rejected every idea of re- 
striction, and offered to the Prince of Wales the regency in 
its full power. Six commissioners were appointed to bear 
this offer to the prince ; but there, as well as here, the delay 
was so great, that they did not arrive in England until a few 
days before his majesty's recovery. Immediately on this 
recovery being announced to the public, the coq)oration of 
London addressed his majesty, and similar addresses were 
S€nt from every part of the kingdom. 

The first business tbat' engaged the attention of the public 
. a(t«r the meeting of parliament was the repeal of the shop- 
tax. This tax was laid on by Mr. Pitt a few years before, 
and though not generally o|>pressivc, yet, from its partial prin- 
ciple, had excited an unusual degree of clamour, and many 
JFruitless attempts v. ere made to olbtain a repeal. ' On a mo- 
tion from Mr. Fox, the house now complied with the public 
wish. The majority against the repeal of the test and cor- 
poration acts on the former application of the dissenters, 
appearing to be such as pfombcd success to their ]>er8evering 
efforts, a motion for that purpose was again introduced, 
aiid tlie majority against it dwindled down to twenty-two. 
Here was an additional ground of hope, but how that came 
to be disappohited will appear hereafter. Considerable 
progress was made this year in an effort t6 abolisfi tbe 
slave trade, which although not completed, yet had gained 
so gr«it weight with the house, th-^t opposition seemed to 
die away. All persons concerned in the trade were alarmed, 
*and the tabic of the house of coninK>ns was covered with 
petitions against it. 

The most important alteration in the collection of flic 
revenue which oecurredthis year, was the extension of the 
txcise laws to the tobacco trade. Great frauds had con- 
fessedly been practised for many years in that trade, but the 
excise being a mode of collection hostile to the spirit. of the 
constitution,' and at all times grating to the feelings of Eng- 
Ibhmen, no extension of it could be popular. In this affair,^ 
therefore, the minister had to contend against a greater 
weight of opposition, both witliin and without doors, than 
he had been accustomed to; ^notwithstanding which the 
measure was carried through both Vkou%«%. \V. \s» \a \^^ 
(observed, that during the admlmslmXAOW oV ^vt "3^^^;^ 
Witlpole^ B measure o£ the S'dme kvad \n«a x«i>&\fc^ ^"^ 
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such force as to hasten the dowdfal of that minbtcr. Duriu;^ 
fhis year, on the death of Mr. Cornwall, speaker of the housf 
' ef commons^ Mr. Grenville succeeded to that high ofhce, 
and on his accepting the office of secretary of state, tlif 
choice of the house fell upon Mr. Henry AddingtoD, ^bo 
had the singular merit or good fortune to attract the regard of 
all parties, by the firmn«s» of his conduct and the inpartiality 
of his decisions* 

The year we have now concluded will be for ever distio- 
gnished ^ in the apnals of history by a revolution which took 
place in France, which has excited and continues to eicili 
the wonder and the astonishment of the world, and which 
promises tb be productive of evento in which every mtioe 
of Europe may ultimately be interested. It does not cone 
strictly under our plan to detail the various causes whick ^ 
led the way to this great and important event. The dis- 
tressed state of the French finances^ the growing energy ol 
liberal opinion and eucreased freedom of speech, the inter- 
course between the enlightened lovers of liberty in England 
and France, the imbecility of the court, and the deser- 
tion of the military to the side of the people, brought 60 
the grand crisis which precipitated the whole govemnifol 
and ancient constitution, its monarchy and aristocracy, its 
parliaments, courts of law, and privileges, in one heap of 
ruins. Happy had it been if wisdom and temperance bad 
dictated a cautious policy to those who now obtained the 
popular command ; but the people, emancipated from -tJie 
yoke of despotism, could not 'restrain themselves %vi|hin 
due bounds ; violence was every where practised ; sod 
the first operations of the popular leaders were mtht^r 
directed to triumph over slavery, than to establish ratioual 
freedom. 

Tlie French revolution took place in the year 17S9» an^ 

when the British parliament met m 1790, it accideuUlK 

became the subject of cy>nversation, a cireufustance less im 

porlant in itself- than from its consequences. Mr. Burke 

took this opportunity tb censure the leaders of affairs in 

France with' uncommon asperity, and he was answered by 

his colleagues in opposition, Mr. Fox and Mr. Sheridau. 

In reply to the latter gentleman,. Mr. Burke declared that 

from that hour, their political connexion wa& for ever div 

Bolved, The ministry seemed taWx^x \««K\vi^ \^ ^-^vour Mr. 

Surke's sentiments, whWe v\\t>| V^^V ^wj\ \\Qm VJw^ x^.«m5^ 

^hh c;ipressions ; amV keuv tVv\^ c^5^^^ >«^^hs.^»^^ 
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ifisuiiion among the members of the opposilion patty, which 
lias suice become more wide, and perhaps to it may be re- 
ferred many other events of importance which considerably 
affected the peace of the nation. 

We have already given an account of two attempts made 
witiiiu a few years to obtain a re|)eal of the test and corpo- 
Fation acts. On the last of these occasions the success of the 
dissenters was such as, in all human probability, to ensure 
the object of their wishes on a future application. But as 
the dissenters were known, or at least supposed to be firm 
friends to the French revolution, and had applauded with a 
considerable degree of enthusiasm the proceedings that fol- 
lowed it, an alarm was taken by the advocates for the church 
. and constitution; Accordingly when the motion for the Re- 
peal of the above acts was introduced again into the house, 
Mr. Burke took occasion to give^such a representation of the 
principles of* the dissenters as seemed to have more than com- 
mon weight with the members present; and such were the 
arguments advanced by the ministry against the repeal, in 
Hie present state of' affairs, and such the prevailing dread of 
innovation, that the motion was rejected by a majority of 
nearly threfe to one. About four hundred members gave theit 
rotes on this occasion. 

On the same grounds, and from the same dread of inno- 
vation, while the dangers of innovation in France were too 
obvious, a motion^ for a reformation in the state of parlia- 
mentary representation; introduced by Mr. Flood, would 
have boon rejected, perhaps without any division, had net 
the mover 4jcen advised to withdraw it. The substance of 
Mr. Flood's plan was, that one hundred members- should be 
ifdded to the present house of commons^ to be elected by a 
new and numerous body of electors, the resident household- 
ers in every county. He also proposed tliat the sheriff of 
each county should l)e required, by himself and his deputies, 
to take the poH of- the resident househordci*s hi each^parish 
on the same day. 

Very little domestic business of more importance than has' 
been detailed, engaged the attention of parliament during 
the remainder ,oi the present sessions, 'but a dispute took 
place between our court and that of Spain, which threatened 
to terminate in mutual hostilities. Some British merchants * 
bad, w the year 17S6, formed t\\e ptci^^eX. o\ ^^w«v«^^N:«^^^ 
to Port Nootka, or king George*a ^ovm^, \w ^^ v^y^'^^ 
of siiyrplying {be Chinese mark^la viWVi \W4. Vc. ^^ "^ 

D d ^ 
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1788, ihty had secured to themselt«s an apparently pennaL 
iient settlement ; but the Spaniards resented the intrusion of 
the English into that part of the world; and in May, 1789, 
a Spanish frigate captured two English vessels,, and at the 
-same time took posses«ion of the settlement which the En- 
glish had formed. When this affair was laid before the house 
of commons^ the ministry were authorized to take such steps 
as miglit obtain redress from the Spanisii^court ; an arma- 
ment was prepared which cost nearly three millions sterling. 
Whether from its fortpldable appearance, or that Spain was 
seriously iticlmed to pacific measures, is uncertain, but the 

. consequence was, that tlie court of Madrid at length con- 
sented that the satisfaction and inden^nification required by^ 
the English ambassador, should be granted as a preliminary. 
In tlie convention that followed, the restoration of tlie 
buildings and vessels, and the reparation of the losses -sus- 
tained by the British subjects, were secured ; and both na- 
tions were to partake of the lights of navigation and fishery* 
under certain stipulated conditions. The conclusion of this- 
affair is here, for the sake of connection j antedated, as it did 
not take place before the assembling of the next parliament. 
In the month^of June the parliament was dissolved. 

The new parliament assembled on tiie 26tli of Kovcn)' 
her, 1790^ His majesty, in his opening speech, expressed- 
his satisfaction that tlie differences with Spain had been 
brought to an simicable conclusion, and that though the war 
between Russia and the Porte still continued, Austria had 
made peace with the latter,, and Russia hacf concluded a 

' peace with Sweden. The terms of the convention with- 
Spain were ratified and approved in both houses of parlia- 
ment by great majorities. In order to defray the expence 
of this armament, wi^out any increase- of the national debt^ 
Mr. Pitt, proposed certain temporary taxes, which would 
discharge the incumbrance in fo\u: years, and a loan of five- 
huudred thousand pounds from the bank, without interest, 
so long as a floating balance to that amount should remain^ 
in the hands of the cashier. Tlie reason of these apparently 
liberal terms was this, Mr. Pitt originally intended to take 
4ive hundred thousand pounds from the unclaimed dividends 
lying in the Bank of England, the amount of which was 
estimated at six' hundred and sixty thousand pounds. But 
this measure beii?g opposed as VvdN Va^ ?i Vtw^^wt^ lev duni- 

v/As/i the coiifidencQ of the pubVic m \\ve «^m\CCv««v^ ^\ S^x-ixx 

i^perty, he e^usented to accept \\ve Vo^x^ >x^va vW v^x>ss«. 
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tlHyre-inentioned. The measure, however, ha<l one very sin- 
^lar effect. Tlie direclors of the bank fonnd themselves 
' ealled upon to publish 4i list of the unclaimed dividends,* 
with the names of the claimants, bv, which meuns vast niinv 
bers recovered property of which Ihey knew nothing, but 
which had been carelessly left, or forgot by tiieir ancestors in 
the adjustment of accounts with the bank. 

Soon after the meeting of parlia^ment, motieus were made 
by Mr. Burke, the leader of the impeachment of Mr. Hast- 
ings, for the renewal of that memorable triaJ, wjien it was 
found that a question, apparently of easy solution, if we 
consider the true end^ and purposes of justice, was n«^twith- 
standing liable to very many doubts. Ail the gentlemen iw 
parliament who were of the profession of the law, whether 
on tlie ministerial or opposition-side, contended that, in conse- 
quence of the dissolution of parliament, the impeachment had 
abated*^ This occasioned very long and warm debates; pre- 
•edentsVere sought, an^ authorities placed against authori-^ 
ties ; but the final issue determined in favour of the impeach« 
ment, in which, however, very little progress was made dur- 
ing the present session,, wbich was nearlj^ concluded before 
the grand question was discussed. 

Early in the year 1791> a bill was passed with' Bt- 
f!e oppo^ioiif to relieve the English Romi^n catholics 1701* 
from certain legal penalties existing against them, oof ^ ' 
condition of tileir subseribing a declaration or protest 
againH the authority of the pope, couched in terms whiclr 
could not be well objected to by tlie more liberal members 
ni that religion, but which occasioned some discontent, as if 
seemed to establish a distinction between those who did and- 
HioKe who did not protest. In April, Mr. Wilberforce, in« 
tr<Kiuced a motion which bad long been expected, for the 
abolition oi the slave-trade'; but it was negatived by a 
majority of setentyfive voices. A bill, however, passed for 
\ chartering a company for the purpose of cultivating West- 
Indian and other tropical products at Sierra Leone, on the 
coast of Alrica, by the use of free negroes. This compaHy, 
m proportion to its success, which, notwithstanding many 
unavoidable obstacles, has been considerable, must here» 
after very materially affect the interests of the West-Iiidia 
colonies; 

Que oi tlie most important acta qV- >^m ^^'skws^ ^^^^s» "^^ 
establishment oi a regular toTm oV ^o<extv\!A««^^^^^^^?^2*'®^^ 
'Fhis province was now ordered- t»\>e^v«\^^'«^'^*^^^^ 
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rinct governiuenLs, by the appellations of upper and Ibwef 
Canada. Councils nominated by the sovereign, and house? 
«f assembly chosen by the people, were established in eacli.; 
The Ilabeas-Corpus act fvas asserted as a fundamental law 
of their constitution, and parliament were restrained from 
imposing any taxes, but such as might be' necessary for the 
regulation of trade and commerce, and the produce of such 
taxes was to be at tlie disposal of the respective provincial 
legislatures. This arrangement met with gener*rl approba- 
tion. It was in some j>oints, however, opposed by Mr. Fox, 
who pro[>osed annual, or trieimial elections, instead of septen-' 
nial, and objecte^l to Ihe power reserved by the crown of an^ 
nexing to certain honorary and titular distinctions an heredi- 
tary right of sitting in couocil. These objections served to in- 
troduce some alkisions to the destruction of hereditary titles* 
and honours in France, which called up Mr. Burke, who, af-. 
ter a sharp altercation with Mr. Fojf, with whom he had 
acted nearly the whole of his parliamentary career, took a* 
solemn leave of that gentleman, as he had formerly taken of 
Mr. Sheridan. Mr. Fox, who burst into tears at this unex- 
pected termination of- their friendship, offered eoncessions^' 
which the other rejected witli contempt, *aud their union was^ 
dissolved' for ever. 

Previous to the close of this session, the country was agaiir 
alarmed with- the prospect of a war with Russia. When 
Leopold, king of Hungary, ascended the throne, be con-- 
eluded a peaoe with the Ottoman Porte, in August, 1790. 
This negotiation was brought about principally by the agency 
of tlie British government, and an intimation was now 
made from the same quarter to the empress of Russia, that 
H was the pleasure of the British court that peace should 
be restored ,l»etween the Ottoman 2md Russian empires.- 
She peremptorily rejected this interference, and a message 
was sent to the house of commons from his nrajesty, importing, 
that the endeavours which he had used in conjunction with 
his allies to effect a pacification not having proved success- 
ful, his majesty judged it requisite,, in order to add weight 
to his representations,, to make some further augmentation 
- of his naval force. But -when this messajre came to be taken' 
kito consideration, the opposition to a Russian, war was so 
vigorously urged within doors, and was so generally populai 
vrithoutj th»t, althows^h Mr.PWVsmiiVxowvu t^^ws^'tv^^w^^of 
^/^e message, ivas carried, l\ie voVt^ •A^i:w\?x\v.\N^v^ ^^ wwwsfe- 
9ns as folfficfuce him to zw^ >ip \Vv^ i>V*i^tV\w n\^nn \ wAxn\>^ 
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^rat the farther interference of the British courts a peace was 
•ouchided between Russia and the Porte on terms favoarable 
fblhe former, in the month of August. Thb session of par- 
liament closed on the 10th of June. i 

We have abeady noticed, tjiat in 1789, a rerolution took 
pfaice in France, of that sweeping kind before which every 
ancient establishment in church and state,- in government 
and society, gave way. The scenes that are about to opei» 
between Great Britain and France, render some farther no- 
tice of that revolution necessary in this place. The deranged- 
situation of the finances oi< the country, occasioned in a con- 
siderable degree by the American war, which gratified the 
pride, while it undermined the strength of tbe French court, 
had induced his christian ms^esty to convoke, first an assem- 
bly of the notables, or prmcipaf men in the kingdom; an({« 
secondly^ when these "were found inadequate to the task, the 
states general-, which had not l>een assembled since the reigiv 
of Lewis XIII. in l6l4. Xb^se consisted of three orders, 
the no6ility, tlie clergy, and the third estate, or commons. 
The last were double the number of the other two orders,, 
united; and, when the states-general were assemble^ at 
Versailles, a contest arose, whether the three orders shcbild^ 
make threp distinct houses, or be blended in one assembly. 
The third estate insisted upon the letter, and were inflexible 
on this point : and assuming the title of national assembly, 
tlMiy declared that, as such, they were competent to proceed 
to business, without the concurrence of the other two order» 
if they still refused to join them. In the sequel the nobi- 
lity and clergy found it necessary to concede the point', and 
ibey all met in one hall. In the mean time Paris '^was en- 
circled by an army of fifty tliousand liien,. with the appa- 
rent view of cocfVcin^ that city, if necessary. Notwith- 
standuig thn, on the jemoval of the po[^ular minister, M.^ 
Neckar, in. July,. 1789> a dreadful insurrection ensued in: 
Paris; the military refused to fire upon Uie people; the 
Bastile, a prison long foripidable to the Parisians, was cap- 
tured by the citizens r the governor and some other ob- 
noxious' persons were beheaded, and their heads carried about 
ill horrid triumph, on poles ; in a word, eight weeks after 
the opening of tl^ states-general on the fifth of May, a 
revolution was effected, which excited astoniKBinent in 
all Europe. On 'the 17th of July, the kln^vmted ib^ Ho- 
tei de Ville, in Path, and surre\VdeTe^\\\'Bvs€v\^•^^^^^^^"^^'^^ 
«fae people^ Fr»m that moiueuV. \\ft ^-^a ^>^w^^ ^^ 
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power as a monarch. The national assembly, now fHurit' 
j)haiit proceeded to new model the state. They abolished' 
nobility and the whole feudal system ; and confiscattng the 
possessions of the clergy, rendered them dependent for sup 
port on a public allowance, like the servants of the state: 
and all the monabterics were suppressed. In October, 4n con- 
sequence of another dreadful riot at Versailles, the king, tlie 
. royal family, and the national assembly, wer^ removed to 
Paris. The king was now,, in fact, a state prisoner, treated witlv 
the formalities appendant to royalty, but watched in all his 
motions with the utmost circumspection. From this irksome* 
situation he attempted to escape in June, 1 79 If ^ith the 
queen, his sister^ the dauphin, and the princess his daughter^ 
He had almost reached the frontiers, when he was arrested 
at Varennes, and conducted back to Paris. SUch, however, 
wa$ then the moderation of the popular party, that no disas- 
terous consequence ensued. The national assembly compter 
ted a new constitution, which was accepted by the king in 
September of the same year, when tlii^ assembly dissolved it- 
self, and a new one was chosaii to the exclusion of every mem- 
ber of the former, a measure of self-deniai which laid the* 
foundation for all the future miseries of France. 

When iiileUigence of this revolution first reached Eng- 
land no measure^^ had been adopted by the national assem- 
bly which were particularly obnoxious. In tlieir progress, 
however, when they attacked those forms which are con- 
nected with our monarchical system, it was seen by some, 
und generally disseminated by writings, particularly a cele- 
brated work by Mr. Burke,, that their intentions were the 
destruction of monarchy, and the establishment of repub- 
licanism, or anarchy, such as prevailed in the comniotioDS* 
of Charles Ist's reign. Various societies in- this country, on. 
the contrary,, saw in all this only the restoration of liberty to- 
twenty-five millions of fellow- creatures, and rejoiced in the 
event. In the year, 1790, some of these societies* met to 
celebrate the revolution of 1789* and these meetings were , 
attended by |>ersons of different political principles. The 
publication of Mr. Burke's Reflections about the conclusion; 
of the same year, gave rise to a controversy, in which ab- 
stract principles of government were discussed with no great 
delicacy or temper ; and works of a very seditious tendency 
appeared in answer to Mr. I^v\Y\vfe. TVxt nnUqIc nation be- 
tfame Involved in a war ol - \>r*u\c\pW%, -dxv^ V^vi^t *\\\ >\vo 
suajwcr of IJQI, when U\c ¥m\cVv l^fiN^XxxNlvm >o«t^-?«s« 
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again the subject of a comnieinoration, the populace were 
incited to resent this introduction of a democratic spirit. In 
London, although a very numerous company assembled to 
celebrate the 14th of July, 1789> such was the vigour of 
(he police that the day passed quietly j but in Birmingham^ 
where a small company had agreed to meet, a dangerous 
riot took place. The mob rose in the afternoon, dispersed 
the company assembled at aA hotel, and then proceeded to 
take vengeance on those, who, though not present, had ten- 
dered themselves obnoxious. Two dissenting meeting-houses 
were burnt to the ground. The house of Dr. Priestley, a 
philosopher of great eniinence, was attacked, from which he 
had barely time to escape. The furniture, library, and ex- 
tensive philosophical apparatus w«re set on fire, and totally 
consumed* The houses of a few other ge-ntlemen, the friends 
of gallic liberty, were also destroyed, without any immediate 
molestation from the civil power. Peace was not restored 
till the arrival of some troops from Nottingham. Many of 
the rioters were afterwards taken into custody and tried, and 
three were executed. ^' 

The parliament did not assemble till the thirty-first 
of January, 179^» ^ In the royal ^peecli, his majesty . jJqo' 
announced the marriage of his son, tiled ijike of York, ^ 
with the princess Frederica, daughter of the king pf Prussia. 
He informed the houses, that a treaty had been concluded, 
under his mediation and that of his allies, between the em- 
peror and the .Ottoman Porte, and preliminaries had been 
agreed upon between the latter of those po>vers and Russia. 
Tiiese subjects occasioned considerable debates in the bouse, 
but the motions founded upon them were carried by great ma- 
jorities. Mr. Pitt laid before the house a most flattering state 
of the public finances, and thouglrt himself authorised to pro- 
pose the repeal of a part of the' more burthenso me taxes, to 
the amount of about 200,0001. per annum, and at the same 
time to apply the sum of 400,0001. to the reduction of the 
national debt, in aid of the annual million appropriated by 
parliament. These sums were stated to be part of a clear 
surplus of 500,0001. on the annual revenue. The minister 
added, that although it was impossible to count with cer- 
tainty on our present prosperity, unquestionably there never 
was a time when, from the situation of Europe, we might 
more reasonably expect a durable peace than, 'dt Iba ^x^"?^^vv\. 
pinmcnt. 
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At the instaDce of Mr. Wilberforce, the arffair of tlie slave- 
trade was again introduced on the second of April, and he 
renewed his motion for the abolition. Mr. Dundas, now 
secretary of state, in the room of the duke of Leeds, who 
resigned in the piteceding year, moved that the word gradual 
•bhould be inserted before abolition. Mr. Pitt decidedly 
opposed this alteration, in a speech replete with eloquent 
and pathetic sentiments; but it was carried bya majority 
of sixty-eight votes. Mr. Dundas then moved, that ^ the 
importation of negroes Into the British colonies should cease 
on the first of January* 1800.'' Lord Momingtou, however, 
firoposed the first of January, 179^$ and a serions of resoh- 
tions founded on this basis were then agreed to, and sent 
up to the house of peers, where they were postponed for the 
present session, by a motion, that evidence be heard, ncft 
before a select committee, but at the bar of the house. On 
this occasion, his royal highness the dutie ol Clarence, his 
majesty's tlikd son< distinguished faimseM in a speech sgainst 
the abolition. 

In the course of last session, Mr. Fox had ilnoved for a bill 
to ascertain the rights of juries in matters of libel which 
passed through the house of commons, but was rejected 
by the lords. This . year he again moved the same, and it 
passed into a law, but was strongly opposed in the house 
of lords, and a ^protest against it, signed by the lord 
chancellor (Thurlow), lords B^thurst^ Kenyon, (lord 
chief justice), Abingdofi, Walsingham, and the bishop of 
Bangor. By this bili, however, the ^uties of juries in mat- 
ters of libel* as respecting lact and law^ are explicitly laid 
down. 

The numerous seditious writings which had appeared since 
the French revolution, gave considerable uneasiness to admi- 
nistration ; and m the month of May, a royal proclamatioa 
was issued against them, ei^oining magistrates to vigilance in 
repressmg such attempts to disturb the peace of the reahu. 
Thb proclamation being laid before pafliadlient, loyal ad- 
dresses were presented from both houses, and were followed 
f>y addresses in the same spirit from all parts of the kingdom, 
and prosecutions were instituted against the publishers or au- 
thors of seditious writings. Thomas Paine, author of two 
hooks, entitled the Rights of Man, was convicted in the coort 
^f king'S'bench, but had \elt IW Vm^'^^m Wlore his trial, 
Mna'was afterwards outlavfed. 
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The only other subject of importance agitated in this 
session, related to the war in India, of which it will now be 
necessary to give some account. From the year 1784, when 
the East-India company concluded a peace with Tippoo Saib, 
he had grown very formidable, and was supposed to have been 
sttached to the interests of the court of France, by which he 
was incited to disturb our possessions. In the summer of 
1789 he made an attack against Craofi^norc, a fort which. had 
been recently sold by the Dutch to the Rajah of Travancore, 
an ally of the English company. On the first of May, 1790, 
the rajah made an attack on the army of Tippoo, and the 
English goTernmeut joined in defence of their ally. The ^rand 
Carnatic army immediately assembled under the command 
of general Meadows, and marched through the southern or 
Coinibatore .country, and advanced towards the city of Se- 
ringiapatam, the capital of Mysore. On the western side 
the Eionibay army, under general Abercrombie, after reduc 
ing Canuaaore, and several otlier places on the coast, entered 
the kingdom of Mysore. The sultan, Tippoo, defepding him* 
self with greatTesoliition, general Meadows found it neces* 
jHiry to retreat to the vicinity of Madras, where, in the month 
of Qecember, 1790* lord Cornwaiiis, the govemor-geneial, 
took the command of the army in person, and resolved to 
force a passage to Seirineapatam through the country lying 
directly westward of Madras. On the twenty-ifirst of March, 
179 ^p the important town of Bangalore was taken by storm, 
with little loss pn the part of the British ; on the thirteenth 
jof May, the army arrived in sight of the capital of Mysore^^ 
.defended by the sultan in person,^ and on the next day, an ac- 
tion took place, in which Tippoo sustained a partial defeat, 
biut the swelling of the Cavery, in an island formed by which 
'Seringapatam is situated, together with the want of provisions, 
compelled lord Comwallis to retreat to Bangalore, at the 
same time that general Abercrombie, who had planned a 
junction with lord Comwallis, was also obliged to lead back 
his army, amidst innumerable disappointments and fatigues. 
The next campaign, however, was clecisive. In the month of 
February, 179^* the eastern and western armies effected a 
junction under the walls of Seringapatam. On the seventh 
a general attack was made by moonlight on the Linos of the 
sultan, in consequence of whicli^ the capital became closely 
and completely invested. Upon V\v\s, 'liv^^kSiQ t^^^X-^.-s^^vL^ 
to the camp of lord ComwaWis to %u^ Vo'c ^<K3iVi^^^ n^xxOvx^-^: 
iraated upon the following tenas;— '^^^X W^\vv>j^\ *^^ 
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one-half of his dominions to the allied powers, )Kiy tbiee 
crores and thirty lacks of rupees^ as an indemnification for the 
expences of the war ; release all ^he prisoners, and ddim 
t-wo of his sons as hostages for the due performance of the 
treaty. These tcnus heing accepted, on the nineteenth of 
March, the definitive treaty, signed by the sultan, was deli- 
vered by the young princes, the hostages, hito the hands oi 
lord Coniwallis. This war was supposed to have been pro- 
voked by the intrigues of the court of France, now in no con- 
dition to support projects of the kind. On the fifteenth of 
June the session of parliamept closed with a speech, in which 
his majesty expressed his great concern at the actual com- 
Inencenient of hostilities in different parts of Europe. 

This alludes to the declaration of war made by the French 
against the emperur of Germany in the month of April, and 
a league having been formed between tlie emperor and the 
king of Prussia agauist the measures of the French assem- 
bly, the forces of the two powers were united, and the com- 
mand of the combined army given to the duke of Brunswick 
Lunenburgh, who, in the month of July, published from 
Co bleu tz, a declaration addressed to the inhabitants of 
France, and statnig the causes for which Prussia and Ger- 
many had united their forces: to co-operate with him Id 
those purposes, the duke mvited the sober part of the na- 
tion, which he considered as the majority, to declare them- 
selves openly against tiie odious enterprises of their op- 
pressors ; and^ as general conimandant in chief of the two 
armies, he declared, that the filled powers had no other ob- 
ject in view than the w^fare pf Fnmce, without any pre- 
tence to enrich themselves by making conquests ; but to re- 
store the king to that safety which was necessary to his mak- 
ing such convocations as he should thhik proper, and for 
endeavouring to ensure the welfare of his subjects according 
to iiis promises, and to the utmost of his power. ' All na- 
tional guards (for so the new military in France were now 
called) who should oppose the entrance of the combined 
army into France, if taken with arms in their hands, were 
to be treated as enemies, and punished as rebels to their 
king, and as disturbers of the public peace. The regular 
French troops were likewise required to submit, and, upon 
Jion-conipliancc, were threatened to be treated as rebels lo 
f//e/r /awful sovereign ; and tVvt mWXAVATvV^ q\ <i\V>ft;i^ towns, 
<fr districts of all djescriplious, vi\vo s\vviv\^\!wAt^v>\«:Viws«^ 
«///ie aiiied army in their pto^x^^*> ^VwX^Xj^^^NmA.^v^ 
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9o$s of life, and coufiscation of th«ir estates. The govenuiig 
powers of Paris, ami its inlmbitanis iu general, were called 
upon instantly, and without delay, to set their king at liberty^ 
and submit to him, on pain of military execution on refusal. 
If the palace of the Thuilleries should be forced or insulted, if 
the least violence shottld be offered to the king, queen, or royal 
family, and if they were not iniinediateiy placed in safety 
and set at liberty, llie city of Paris should be given up to 
military execution, and exposed to total destruction. All 
acts of tlie king, while restrained, were declared to be null - 
and void. 

This ill-judged publication produced effects the very op- 
posite of what were intended. The executive power- of 
France was suspected, not only of not properly exerting the 
national force against the enemy, but of acting in concert 
\vith them, and with the emigrant princes, and others who 
were in arms against their country. This suspicion, how- 
ever slightly founded, proved fatal to the king, althougk 
one of the most humane princes that had ever sat on tiie 
throne of France. In August, 179^, the mayor of Paris, 
sU the head of a deputation from that city, appeared at the 
bar of the national assembly, and demanded the deposition 
ol the king* Before they could deliberate on this demand, a 
dreadful insurrection ensued : the Thuillerieii, tiie residence 
of the royal family, was attacked; the Swiss guards were 
defeated Und massacred ; and the king and royal family fleet 
for refuge to the national assembly. That body instantly 
decreed the suspension of the executive power in the hands 
of the king, and the convocation of a national convention. 
The king and his family were couveyed to a house in Paris^ 
called the Temple, and there kept in close confinement, ac* ' 
companied by circumstances of studied cruelty and humilia- 
tion. The convention met on the twenty-first of Septem* 
l>er, and instantly decreed the abolition of royalty, and the 
formation of a republic on the principles of what they termed 
liberty and equality. In December following, they decreed, 
that the king shoidd be tried before them. The trial accord- 
ingly took placed and this tribunah, which absurdly exercised 
at once the incompatible characters of accusers^ prosecutors* 
and judges, condemned the unfortunate monarch, who was» 
in pursuance of their sentence, publicly beheaded, in the Place 
de Louis XV. now called the Place de la Revolution^ on the 
2l8t of January, 1 J 93, 1 1 ought to be ^L^^e.^* \\\*X. ivawt "^^ 
deposTtiou of the king, the prisons bad \>e«vv\S\fc^'^^^\!^'^'^'^ 
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accused of ditaffectioif to the ruling powers, aud oo the second 
of September tfaiey were forced open, and H most horrid and 
indiscriminate massacre of the prisoners took place. Otber 
suspected persons, many thousand priests, and the principsi 
Bobility had made their escape, and the greater part took re^ 
fuge in England, where an allowance was provided for the 
poorer sort. After vairious successes, the combined armia 
wiere attacked at Jameppe, near Moos, by the French aroiy, 
and a sisnal victory gained: before the end of the year the 
whole o the Austrian Netherlands, except Luxemburgh and 
Liege, were subjecJted to the arms of France. So rapid was their 
progress, and so great were the distresses of tlie combined u- 
mies, arising from a scarcity of provisions, from a long raioj 
Mason, aiul from a considerable mortality among the Prussisios, 
that the latter retreated from the dominioDs of France, and 
the Austrians soon followed them* 

These events were not beheld with unconcern in England. 
Decrees passed iu the national convention, supplied hostile 
to the peace of this country, induced the ministry to call the - 
parlianient together as early as 4he thirteenth of December, 
prexiuus to which a royal proclamation was issued, stating* 
that notwithstanding the late proclamation of the tweutj- 
first of May, the utmost industry was still employed by evil- 
disposed persons within the kingdom, aeting in concert with 
persons in foreign parts, with a view to subvert the laws and 
constitution; and that a spirit of tumult and disord^, there' 
by excited, had lately shewn itself in acts of riot and insur- 
rection; and that these causes moving bim thereto, his ma- 
jesty bad forthwith resolved to embody part of the militia of 
the kingdom. This proclamation occasioned great alam I 
the troops were marched to the vicinity of the metropolis, the 
guard at (he bank doubled,^iid the foctifieations of the I'owcr 
of London repaired, while meetings were held in all parts of 
the kingdom, from whence issued loyal addresses to the 
throne, more pointedly in support of the king and conslitutioa 
than iiny which had yet been published. 

In the opening speech, his majesty alluded to the necti- 
kity he Mas under of attending to the internal government of 
France ; the strong and increasing indications which had ap- 
peared there, of an intention to excite disturbances in other 
countries, to disregard the rights of neutral nations, aild 
pursue views of conquest and •Av;g.ra.iidizement, as well as to 
nd(;f>t towards his allies VUe aUVe^«t,exvw^» m^^sw\^ h^Vy^ 
^eie neither conformable to 1\y% \«sn o\ wcC>ov» wn \ft VJb^ 
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positive stjpuhtioiis of existing treaties. Under these cir- 
canistaaceSy his majesty thought it ri;^ht to have recourse to 
tliuse means of prevention and internal defence with which 
lie was entniited by law, and to make some augmentation 
el his naval and military force. The opposition to these . 
measures was very ineffectual, an amendment to the address 
baviiig been supported by only fifty voices against two hun-* 
dred and ninety in tiie house of commons. lu that of the 
lords, the address was carried without division, and the most 
vigorous preparations for war were begun. A bill for for- 
cibly. transporting aliens out of the kingdom was passed, and 
the ports of Great Britain were shut against the exportation 
of corn to France, while it was permitted to her enemies. In 
the end, the ambassador of the republic, M. Chauvelin, was 
ordered, under the authority of the alien-bill, at a short no- 
tice, out of the kingdom : and all hopes of reconciliation be- 
ing precluded by the respective measures adopted by France 
and England, the convention, on the 1st of February, 1793» 
isnauimously -declared the republic of France at war with tlui 
king of Great Britaui, and the stadtholder of Holland. 
Tbtt war now commenced on the part of Great 
Britain, in conjunction with the allied powers of tP-\^' 
Germany and Prussia. Troops were sent to tlie con- 
tinent, and the duke of York, his majesty's second son, ap- 
pointed commander in cliiel. The campaign was, upon the 
whole, favourable to the combined armies. They defeated 
the French under general Miranda, and raised the siege of 
Maestricht. Those under general Valence were also de- 
feated, and soon after general Dumourier, who assumed the 
command of tlie disconcerted armies of Valence and Miranda, 
was attacked by the prince of Cobourg and general Clairfait, 
4ind defeated at Tirlemont, and finding himself opposed in his 
plans by the French rulers^ afWr an incEiectual attempt to 
seduce his army, he made bU escape into England, which he 
was immediately ordered to leave. Conde and Valenciennes 
surrendered to the combined armies, the latter to the duke 
•of York, who made afterwards an unsuccessful attempt on 
Dunkirk. In the mean time the English and Spanish fleets 
v/ere received into the habour of Toulon, where lord Hood 
published a proclamation, declaring his intention in entering 
the harbour, which was to retain the ^hips, naval stores, and 
arsenal, nntil a regal government should be es^d.blUbfi.d vx 
Fraace, vnd tbea they were to be Te^\o\e^ Vi >Jcft. xsswoax^^xv* 
Toulon wu DOW garrisoned Vi\\\ ^Yi\Reft ^«^ia»sA \siR».^ 
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of iliffcrent nations, the kings of Spain, Naples, ami hi^ 1p^ 
having joined the confederacy against France. Sweden, Dop f^^^ 
mark, Tuscany, and Genoa, ren»ained neutral. In N<m» r^^ 
ber, sir Gilbert Elliot, general O'Hara, and lord Hood,iai 
appointed commissioners to treat with the French rojiibl 
at Toulon. The French, however, in the beginning of U^ 
ccmber, by vigorous attacks, regained Toulon, and tiiee» 
bined fleets, before abandoning the place, on the cightNiA 
of that month, set fire to the arsenals, blew up the pn«tla 
magazine, and burnt nine ships of the line, besides frifrin 
and siijips on the docks. In the West Indies, a detadmol 
of British troops effected a landing upon that part of the ishil 
of Hispauiola, which lielonged to the French. 

Durinj; this campaign, Paris presented a scene of homn 
unparalleled in the history of civiliased uations. Numeiwi 
executions took place of not only individuals, but wbeie 
families suspected of disaffection to the ruling [^wer, which 
was now chiefly in the hands of Maximilian Robetpienff, i 
man risen from obscurity, and k^nown only for hb cfimo^ 
Among the illustrious victims of his cruelty was the helpiea 
and unoffcndiu|;r queen, who perished by tlie guillotine, w 
the 1 6th of October, in the thirty-eighth year oflierige. 
Her sufferings had been previously aggravated by Iheoiocherj 
of a trial. 

In England various persons were tried for seditious pah- 
lications; and in Scotland two were tried for seditious pnK* 
ficf^s, and banished to Botany Bay. 

Tho parliament met on the twenty-first ofla- 

1704 nuary; in the royal speech his miijesty adjwrtedto 

^ ' the successes of the preceding campaign at Valei- 

ciennes, Toulon, and the Indies; and to pursue the war with 

vigour was declared to be a (luty we owed to ourselves, ia 

order to compel the French to such ierms as miglit be suit* 

able to our honour. The sentiments of this speech weit 

vigorously combated by the opposition, now thinned of their 

numbers by the desertion of the duke of Portland, eari 

Fitzwiliiam, earl Spencer, lord Loughborough, appohited 

lord cliaiiccUor, and many distinguished members of the 

house of commons. An immense majority, therefore, voted 

on the side of the ministry. For the service of the navy 

eighty-five thousand mm were grantee!; and the totaiof 

tte British army, incWAiu^ t^^W%> m\\\>Sa., ^wl ieacible% 

^^ stated to be above 14v),000 \\oo^^. 'W«^ va?^>^ f\ '^ 

y^MT H^as estimated at 19,9^0,000\. 'wv^^\^N^T.vM\\v«ft^« 
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allowed to be raised by ioao. An ineffectual attempt was 
made to revive the subject of abolishing the slave-trade, to 
which the house of lords continued to shew tht? greatest re- 
luctance. Administration exerted themselves to frustrate the 
designs of a decree passed in the French convention, respect- 
ing French property in foreign countries, which enacted that 
all merchants, capitalists, and others, who are possessed of 
foods in foreign countries, shall make a declaration of all the 
^fects and funds possessed by them abroad, and of all the 
merchandizes in foreign countries. To counteract the na- 
tural effects of this measure, the English parliament passed 
a InU to prevent the application of debts in the hands of any 
ef the subjects belonging to bis majesty, to or for the dis- 
posal of persons resident in France, under the power of' the 
persons who exercise the present government in France, and 
tor preserving the produce of such property to the indivi- 
dual owners tliereof* 

* • 

As the French also had threatened this country with an 
invasion, it became necessary to call forth a force sufficient 
to repel the attempt. For this purpose the secretary of state 
-addressed ciT;pular letters to the lord lieutenants of the seve- 
ral counties, ordering them to take tlie sense of the inhabi. 
tants upon the best mode to be pursued, in order to insure 
the internal defence of the kingdom, either in case of invasion 
by a foreign enemy, or in case of riots and disturbances at 
home. In consequence ot these letters, meetings were held 
in most cities and considerable towns in the kingdom, and 
large sums of money were subscribed to raise troops. A bill 
was afterwards introduced) but passed with considerable op> 
positioR, to«mpower his majesty to employ Frenchmen in 
the British service. A large sum of money was also voted as 
a subsidy to the king of Pnisaia. 

On the twelfth of May, the secretary of state brought a 
message from his majesty, purporting that, haviug received 
information that seditious practices had lately been carried 
on by certain societies in London, in correspondence with 
societies in . different parts of the country, and avowedly 
directed to the ubject of assembling a pretended graeral con- 
vention of the people, fn contempt and defiance of the au- 
thority of pariiament, he had therefore given directions for 
seising the books and papers of the said societies In Lon- 
don, which had been seized accordingly ; and thai. li\& wa.- 
je9ty had a^ given orders fof \2L'3\tt\^>S«m\*^wfe^^'^^^ 
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of commonsy and recofninending thein to consider the same. 
About this tinie> one Hardy, a shoemaker, secretary of tbr 
London Corresponding Society, and Mr. Adams, secretatiy 
to the Constitutional Society, together with Mr. Home 
Tooke, John Theiwall, and Jeremiah Joyce, were taken up 
and committed to tlie Tower, under a charge of high treason. 
A bill was also brought in to empower his majesty to secure 
and detain such |)ersons as shall be suspected of c<ms|)ir- 
iug against his person and government : this to remain ia 
force until February 179^* — ^Tbe session closed on the 
eleventh ui July. 

The success of the allied armies was this year coinpletelj 
reversed. The allies lost the advantageous positions tliey 
had formerly acq«ured,' and what was of infinite couse- 
<]uence to France, she had quelled a most dangerous rebel- 
lion, as it was called, in la Vendee, upon which the hopes 
of £uro))e were fixed. But the mortification arising from 
these events was considerably lessened by the brilliant snc- 
oess of the British arms in other quarters. Martinico, St. 
Lucie, and Guadaloupe, in the West Indies, were taken, 
and Corsica not only submitted to our arms, but consented 
to remain under ilie British crown, and to be governed by 
a constitution framed for tlie pur|)Ose. But the most splen- 
did action of the war hitherto, was the victory gained by 
lord Howe, over the French fleet, on the second of June. 
The French had twenty-six sail of the line, and the Englbh 
twenty-five. Seven of the French ships were captured, and 
most of the remainder materially damaged. The rejoic- 
ings on the account of this victory were great and general. In 
the East-Indies, the Frefich lost Pondicherry, Chandeuagoie, 
a«id Mahie. 

In the course of this campaign, however, the French bad 
stretched their anns to the western borders of Spain, with 
considerable success, and their other army regained the 
whole of the Austrian Netherlands, Landrecy, Quesnoy^ Conde, 
sind Valenciennes. They also gained possession of Osteiid, 
Bmssels, Ghent, and Antwerp, and in December, by the great 
rivers being frozen, their armies were enabled to pass the Rhine, 
and the Waal, and by a series of manoeuvres soon over-ran 
tJie United Provinces, but this event more strictly belongs to 
the ensuing year. 

The ptincip'al occurrence ^\\\cVv dt^^i Ui\« attention of the 
public dt the close of tbib ^cat, vi^^ vVv^i. 'SAaXfe^TwJft. ^^ 
fl/e second of October, a specvaY tommwivysv^^ ^s^^^of^Vst 
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the trial of Thomas Har dy^ John Home Took«v Mm Au- 
gustus Bomiey, Stewart Kyd» Jiereniiak Joyca, Thotiaaa Holr 
croft^ John. RiebtePy Jokii Thelwall, J-abik Baxter » Thomas 
Wardie, Matthew Moore, and Rkhard Ho«lgsoo» foir high 
tveason. Of these, Tlioiuas Uardy^ Jfohn HoriM- Took6,.asd 
John Thelwail, only w«ie tried, and acquitted, and tbe. rest 
were disBiissed without trial. 

On the dOth of Decend^r, the twoi houses, of parlkunent 
met, aau his UBajesty stated in: the opeaiiig spiseclC'that. nol^ 
withstanding the disafj^aointnients and reverses which wert 
experienced in the course of the last cauifvaign, h« retained 
a linn conviction of the necessity of persisting in a vigitfoua 
prosecution of the just and necessary war in wliich we wero^ 
engaged. His majesty also observed, tliat the states-^^ 
neral had been led by a sense' of present difficulties, to entef 
into a negotiation for peace with the pairty now prevailing ia 
France; that he had accepted the crown and sovercigiky of 
Corsica; that lie had concluded a treaty of amity, com- 
merce, and navigation, with the united states of America; 
aad that a treaty of msurriage had been concluded for t)ie 
priace of Wales and the princess Caroline, daught<er of t\m 
duke el Brunswick. 

Much of this session was distinguished by motions 
made by the opposition, to obtain a repeal of the act ^,^q/ 
1»]|(. which the habeas^orpus act was suspended; to ^ ' 
prove that the existence of the present government of Franco 
abeiild not be considered, at this time, as precluding a nego- 
tiatiMk for peace, and to promote other measures hostile to 
those of the administration ; but these were all negatived bj 
large ms^iorfties. At the same time petitions for peace were 
presented ^ the throne from several -counties and corpora- 
tions, some paying respect to the ministry, and others loading 
them with censure. To some of these last, counter petitions 
were presented. For the purpose- of carrying on the war, 
a sum amounting to six luillions was voted to be raised to 
enable the emperor of Germany to send into the field an 
army of two hundred thousand men. An hundred thousand 
men were voted for our navy. The total of the supplies for 
the year, including- six millions of exchequer bills, amounting 
to the sum of twenty-eight miiiions, one hundred and twenty- 
•eight thousand pounds. The sara to be borrowed this ^ear 
W4IS eighteen millions, and^he new taxes were laid upon 
wiae, Bpirita, tea, inaurance, customs, ^Vsixis^ ^>)^v»i^t^^^a2»f:^ 
ofinrnkiug^ and fakir powder IkeucM. 
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On Wednesday the eighth of April, his royal higbnesi 
the prince ol Wales was married to the princess Caroline 
of Bninswicky his cousm; and on the twenty-seventh, a 
message was delivered from his majesty to both houses of 
parliament, relative to the debts of the prince of Wales, and 
an increase of his establishment. The purport of the mes- 
sage was, that the debts should be gradually discharged fron 
the produce of the Duchy of Cornwall, and part of the in- 
creased allowance for the establishment of his household. 
A bUl was brought in for these purposes, which occariooed 
very warm debates. Mr. Pitt stated the prince's debts to 
be between 6 and 700,000L no part of which could be de- 
frayed out of the civil list, as so many charges had .lately 
fallen on that, and moved, that the sum of 125,0001. jwr 
annum, be allowed the prince, exclusive of the Duchy of 
Cornwall. This was earried, though with great opposition, 
and a part of his highness's revenue -being, appropriated to 
pay his debts, commissioners were appointed to manage that 
business ; these were, the speaker of the house of commons, 
the chancellor of the exchequer, the master of the rolls, the 
master of his majesty's household, and the surveyor of the 
crown lands. On the twenty-seventh of June, the parliament 
was prorogued. ■ 

U has already been noticed, that the severity of tlw 
winter by freezing the rivers in Holland, gave the French 
army unaer general Pichegru, an easy access to that coun- 
try. The states of Friesland first renounced their alliance 
with England, and entered into treaty with the French. 
On the tenth of January, the French crossed tlie Waal, with 
an army of 70,000 men, and attacked general Walmoden. 
who commanded the allied army on the departure of the 
duke of York, and who was now every where defeated; 
and no farther opposition remaining, the cities of Utrecht 
Rotterdam, &c. opened their gates to the French, who soon 
after took possession of the whole of the United Provinces. 
The stadtholder, npon receiving intelligence that the French 
had crossed the Waal, took immediate measures for hif 
flight, and to secure what property he eould. He very for- 
tunately effected his escape on board a small vessel, which 
was ready to sail on the nineteenth, aud, after some difficulty, 
arrived with his family in England, where the palace oi 
//ainptoii-court was filVed u\> b>} the: UeueUcence of the Bri- 
tisij sovereign, for Uis lecepVvow. '^^W \^x\\fc\^ Vt^M^*^dt^^ 
^ter this to form a new tepuUxcwi <iwvb>i\M.>Lwi. ^ ^ 
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French model, and entered into an alliance offensive and d^ 
fensive with that people, who have since treated them rather 
aa a conquered province than an independent mtion in alli- 
ance. The British troops which survived the defeat of 
Walmoden, returned to England/ through the greatest hard- 
ships and difficulties. 

Towards the close of thb campaign, hT>wever, the 
Austrians gained considerable advantages, compelling rhe 
French to repass the Rhine, and forcing their intrenchments 
near Mayence, which were deemed impregnable. On this 
occasion one hundred and six peices of cannon, two hundred 
ammunition waggons, and two thousand prisoners, fell into 
the hands of the Austrians, and soon after the city of Man- 
heim surrendered, and towards the latter end of December, 
a truce was agreed upon for three months, during which 
time preparations were made for a campaign the most me- 
morable in the annals of history. On the other hand, the 
French had penetrated, with very inconsiderable opposition, 
so far into the Spanish territories, as to cut off one member 
from the grand alliance. The court of Spain, alarmed for 
Its existence, entered into a treaty of peace and alliance 
with the French gpvemment in the month of August. On 
the part of Great Britain, a body of French emigrants, 
admitted into British pay, and amounting nearly to seven 
thousand, were landed on the French coast to co-operate 
with the insurgents in that quarter, but on the twenty-first 
of July, they were surprised by the republicans, and were 
all killed or made prisoners, except nme hundred of the 
original body, and about fifteen hundred royalists who had 
joined them, and escaped on board the fleet. Tlie prmc»< 
pal emigrants taken were afterwards put to death by mili- 
tary execution. 

By sea, th.e British fleet still preserved its superiority. 
On th^ twenty-third of June, lord Bridport, with the squa- 
dron under his command, attacked the* French fleet close in 
with Port L'Orient The ships which struck were the 
Alexander, the Formidable, and Le Tigre, which were 
with difficulty retained. If ,the enemy had not been pro- 
tected and sheltered by the laud, his lordship had reason to 
believe that the number would have be^n gri^ater. Early 
on that morning^ the headmost ships, the Irresistible, Orion, 
Queen Charlotte, Russel, Colossus, wsvA %'Mwvw«\^ >h«^^ 
ncikfrly up yviih , the enemy ; and % V\\.Wfc>tt^o\e. iv«^ ^ OvvsrS 
the action be^n and conUnu^d XiW u^afc. '^'^^ ^'•s^ 
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Good Hope and Trincomale, in tlie island of Ceylon, mm 
added to the possessions of Great Britain. In the Mediter- 
ranean, the fleet under Admiral Hotham engaged with the 
French fleet, and took two ships of the line, but with tbe 
loss of an English line of battle ship. The French also, in 
the course of this }^ear, took the Berwick, and the Ceasfur, 
both of the line, and some merchant-men. But their unc- 
cess in negotiation was more decisive in /avour of the R^ 
public. Besides Spain, ' they concluded treaties of peaec 
with the Dutcli, the Grand Duke of Tuscany, Hesse Cassel, 
and the Elector of Hanover, and at last with the court of 
Berlin. They also in this year adopted a new form of 
constitution, by which the legislative body consisted oft 
council of ancients, amounting to two hundred and fifty 
members, and a council of five hundred. The execotive 
power was entrusted to a directory of five members, nomi- 
nated by the two councils, one of whom was to quit bis 
station annually. 

On the twenty-third /of April, the impeachment of War- 
ren Hastings, esq. was finally determined in Westmiiister- 
hall. Of the members of the house of commons, near foui 
hundred attended, but of peers only twenty-nine who d» 
termiued to vote. On the first article of the charge, earl* 
Radnor, Sfuffolk, Fitzwilliam, and Caernarvon, the duke 
of Norfolk and the lord chancellor, pronounced him guilty; 
out the other twenty-three peers pronounced him not guilty 
Upon the other charges their verdict was nearly the same. 
When the court had gone through the sixteen questions ii 
this manner, Mr. Hastings was called to the bar, and in- 
formed by the lord Chancellor, that he was acquitted ol 
the charges preferred against him by the house of commons, 
and that he was then discharged upon paying his fees. This 
memorable trial commenced on tbe twelfth of Febniary. 
17S8; but such were the delays by long adjouniments, 
that the court in all this time had sat only one hundred and 
forty-nine days. 

The parliament assembled again on the twenty-ninth ot 

October. His majesty assured the two houses, that it wai 

a great satisfaction to him to reflect, that the prospect ol 

affairs had been materially improved in the course of the 

present year ; that lV\e d\&\t2Lel\ows ^nd anarchy whic|i had 

folong prevailed in France, \«A\^^x»^ otk» ^VH^Vkvdkil | 

was then impossible to lotes^ Wife \%^\ \wx ^ '^:!L.'*^ 
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the tranquillity d other countries, and aHord a reasonable 
expectation of security in any treaty which might be ccat- 
cludcd, the appearance of a disposition to negotiate fur a 
general peace on just and suitable terms, would not fail to 
be met on his part, with an earnest desire to giye it tlie 
mo^t speedy effect. Convinced that nothing could accele- 
rate a peace so much as carrying on the war with the great- 
est energy and vigour, his majesty farther stated, that he 
was making the greatest exertions for maintaining and im- 
proving our naval superiority, and for carrying on vigorous 
operations in the West Indies. He also informed the two 
heuses, that he had eoncluded engagements of defensive alli- 
'ance with the two imperial courts, and ratified a treaty of ^ 
commerce with the united states of America. 

The opening of this sessions was distinguished by a scan- 
dalous outrage committed on the person oi his majesty by 
the populace, as he was going in procession to the house of 
peers. Besicies other rude marks of popular phrenzy, when 
his majesty had arrived at the naitow part of Palace-yard, 
«oiiiething was discharged against the carriage with the 
velocity of a bullet. As soon as his majesty had retired 
from the house of lords, evidence was called to their lord- 
ship's bar on this- affair, which evidence was also transmit- 
ted to the commons. A, royal proclamation was soon- after 
issued, offering a reward of one thousand pounds, for the 
apprehension of any of tlte persons concerned in the Outrage 
upou his majesty, but it produced no effect. One Kidd 
Wake was taken up for hissing and hooting the king, and 
afterwards indicted for a misdemeanour, and sentenced to 
solitary confinement in Gloucester jail, for five years. 

The sentiments of the ministry and of the majority of the 
people on this outrage ^lay be gathered from a proclamatiofi 
which was issued on the fourth of November, and laid before 
the bouse of lords. It stated that various large meetings of 
the people had been held lately, particularly one in the fields 
near Copenhagen house, in the vicinity of the metropolis, 
the v^ry day before that on which the parliament met, at 
which several violent, inflammatory, and seditious speeches 
had been uttered by divers persons, tending to produce 
tumult, riot, and confusion ; and in consec^uence . of those 
meetings, a violent and unwarrantable attack had been made 
upon the person of his ms^jesly. ^Yve ^to0«3C0L^\«vv^ "^x^ex^* 
/ore, commanded all niagistrales, 6?c'. oiv VVve. \\vV^\S?C\«^ ^V'ksv-^ 
wch meeting hereafter 4o be VieV4» coxaxm; ^» ^^iftssvx >k»s* 

» 1 
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ledge, that they should immediately attend the place where 
such meeting was designed to be held, and use all lawiul 
means to prevent the same from being beld, and to disperse 
Ibe people, ^c. 

But as this was merely recommending the use of means 
already in the hands of the magistrate, and which luigiit 
prove too weak to suit the exigencies of the case, two bills 
were introduced into the hoase, the one for the better se- 
curity of his majesty's person and government, and the 
other for the more effectual prevention of seditious meet- 
ings and assemblies. Although there viras no question as to 
the propriety of securing his majesty's person from iosuk, 
the principle of the last of these bills excited iniich opposi- 
tion, particularly without doors. Meetings were held ia 
all parts of the kingdom to consider the suQecl ; addresses 
and petitions were presented to the crown and parliament, 
conveying the sentiments of such meetings. The number 
of petitions, or addresses, in favour of the two bills was 
bixty-five, and the number of signatures, as far as stated oo 
presentation, twenty-nine tbousand nine hundred and twenty- 
two ; but the number of petitions against them was ninety-four, 
and the signatures one huQilKed and thirty-one thousand, twa 
hundred and eighty-four. In parliament, however, tli« ma- 
jorities in favour of the3e bills were as great as they had usual! j I 
been in all questions oi importance since the comraeneement I 
of the war.^ 

The whole oj the force employed in the service of tlie year 
was slated by the secretary at war, to amount to 207,000 
men. The amount of the supply was stated by the chancellor 
of the exchequer, at 27,662,0821.; a loan was negotiated 
of eighteen millions, and new taxes were laid upon properly 
descending to collateral heirs, also upon pleasure and labour- 
Iiorses, and printed cottons ; and alterations were made in otlu-r 
branches- of the revenue, the^vhole of which was estimated 
at 1,1^:3,0001. 

On llie eighth of December, an important message was 
^onimuiiicatcd to the parliament, in which bis majesty ac- 
quainted them, that the crisis that was depending at the 
conimeiicemeut of the present session had led to such an 
order of things in France, as would induce his majesty (con- 
Jonnnbly to the sentiments he had already declared) to 
meet anv disposition lo \\ewo\\a\e: ow >\\fe x^-axX. ^S. VW enemy, 
mill iin earnest desue to give W \W WVV^x. vvxv^^^^^>k^ 
effect, aiid to conclude a Ixe^X^j ol ^^.x.^ve\ ^^-^s.^. nn\w^^^^ 
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ft could he effected on just and suitable terms for himself and 
liis allies. On this message, however, no proceeding was at 
■^)restnt founded. 

In the month of February; when a motion was 
made for peace, by a member in the opposition, ^Jq^' 
the minister assured the house that the interval of '^ 
the Christinas recess had not been misapplied, and that 
on the contrary . he and his colleagues had pursued all 
possible means to open every avenue to negotiation. Mat' 
ters -were in train to meet any overture which the French 
inight offer, and that, if necessary, be was ready to make the . 
first opening. 

On- the eighteenth of April, the second budget was pre- 
sented to parliament by Mr. Pitt, who observed, that when 
he presented the last, be proposed to false 135,0001. by a 
tsix upon printed cottons; but since that tiine he deemed it 
advisable to relinquish it, and substitute new taxes in its 
place ; these were a tax upon dogs, hats, and an additions^l 
duty on wine, calculated in al) at 740,0001. On the fifth 
of July the parliament was prorogued by his msyesty wi(h 
a speech, in which he expressed that the happiest effects had 
been experienced from the previsions they bad made for 
repressing 4;ivll tumult and sedition, and lor restraining the 
progress of principles subversive to all established govern- 
ments, and that he should ever reflect with heartfelt satis- 
faction on the uniform wisdom, temper,* «nd firmness, which 
had appeared in' all their p9otee6mgs since he first met Miem 
in that place, and th»t they had Emitted no opportunRv to 
prove their just anxiety for the re-establishmcnl of general 
pea<;e, on secure and honourable terms. Next day,' a pro- 
^lajjfiation was published for dissolving the parliament, 4ind 
•calnng a new one. 

During this session an attempt was made to sound the 
inclinations of the French directory as to peace. On the 
8lh of March,, a note was transmitted to Mr Barthelemi, 
ambassador of the French republic to the Helvetic bodv, 
from the British cabinet, Ihr^ugh the hands of Mr, Wick- 
ham, requesting that he would transmit in writing his an«« 
swer to three interrogatories : " Whether there was a dis- 
position in France to open a general negotiation f^r the 
establishment of a general peace upon just and e(\iubibU%^ 
ternis^ by sending, for that purpose, v\\\v\\?\^\% Vv> -^l ^^^^^'^'^^ 
Jit ^ place which wight be afterwards 3L«\ee^ >x^q;«w\ ^V^^^ 
4t€!re was a diaposiiion to coauauuk^Ve VVve ^^^^^ ^^'^ 
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ol a pacification, such as France would be willing to pm- 
posc, iu order that his majesty and his allies might in coo* 
«cEt exaniiue thereupon, whether they were such as might 
servo us the foundation of a negotiation for peace? or, 
Wheliier there was a desire, to propK>se any other w«y itbat- 
ever^ for arriving at the same end, that of a general paci- 
fication ]" M. Barthelenii, in answer to this note, informed 
Mr. Wickham, that he had transmitted his note, to the exe- 
cutive directory, who had signified to him, that they ar< 
lieutly desired to procure for the French republic a just, 
honourable, and solid peace; and that the step taken by 
Mr. Wickham would have afforded to the directory real 
satisfaction, if the declaration itself, which that minister 
makes, of his not having any order or power to negotiate, 
did not give room to doilbt of the sincerity of the pacific 
indentions of his court. They declare farther, that, charged 
by the constitution ^witb the execution of the laws, tbey 
cannot make or listen to any proposal that would be con- 
trary to them. The constitutional act does not permit the 
direi-lory to consent to any alienation of that, which, ac- 
cording to the existing laws, constitutes the territory of the 
rrpuhllc. Here this negotietion, if it may be so called, 
etuied, the British minister declaring, in a note published 
April 10, that as the directory had avowed die inad- 
missible pretension of appropriating to France all that the 
laws actually existing there may have comprized under the 
denomination of the French territory, and that no pro|)05al ^ 
coutrary to it will be made, or even listened to, nothing is 
left for the king, but to prosecute a war equally just and 
necessary. 

The force of this country since the change in the posture 
' of affairs on the continent, was necessarily directed to the 
foreign possessions of the enemy, or to the destruction of 
their naval power. With the former intention an arma- 
ment was fitted out at Madras against the Dutch settlements 
on the Molucca islands, and on the appeslrance of this force 
at Aniboyna, the Dutch governor and council surrendered 
the island and its dependencies by capitulation. The island 
of Banda surrendered in like manner soon after, and in both 
those places considerable treasure and valuable goods fell 
into the hands oi the ca\>\ots. Tl\e British forces also took 
possession of the DuVcU s^V\\ew»iw\?» ^\.\>'yKiRT\T^ -wsji. Usc- 
quibo, in South Amerkvx, nnvWx VW wvix^^Wx^ ^'^'T'v^ 
Berbkc. Nor >vei*- XV;e Y>vxVc\v X^t'.s vvQ.Wv^^xiXv.vewVV^\^N 
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^i their navy. In the inoiiUi of August a fleet, const:i ting of 
three sail of the line, five frigates and sloops, with a store- 
ship, having entered SaUlana bay with a fiew to attack the 
Cape of Cxood Hope, were summoned to strike to the British 
fleet, of superior force, which then came up, commanded 
by Sir George Keith Elphinstone. Resistance would have 
been in vain had it been attempted; the whole were conse- 
quentiy captured, and the Dutch comniamler, Lucas, en- 
deavoured to charge this disaster to the disaffection of hj<!^ 
seamen. In various lesser actions, vessels of different kind:) 
were taken from the French, Spaniards, and Dutch, in die 
course of this year. 

Oil the other band, the French opened tiie camjyaign on 
tlie continent, on the side of Italy, with the most brilliant 
prospects. Their army here was commanded by a young 
(iflicer of the name of Buonaparte, a Corsican by birth, who 
soon signalized himself, and is accounted the most successful 
general of his day. To detail the various engagements be- 
Mveen the French and Auslrians, and the French and Italian 
states in this one campaign, which lasted' ahnost without in- 
termission until the month of April, 1797> would alone rc< 
Qoire a volume far exceeding the limits of the present history. 
This campaign did not end until the French were almost at 

'the gates of Vienna; and while all or most of the petly 
princes of Germany bad sued for peace, the French hiid 
oveiTan the greatest part of the states of Italy, compelling 
each to receive what terms their general chose to dictate. 
But these, victories ^vere not merely followed by the hanii- 
iiation of the vanquislied. ^Peace with the French was the 
prelude to revolutions, which in one shape or other over- 
turnc<l all the ancient establishments of Italy, |>articulariy 
t4i€ Pot)edom, in the room of which various republics were 
ffirinecl. These successes having given the enemy a su|)e- 
riority in tJie Mediterranean, the English viceroy at Cor- 
sica found it necessary to withdraw his troops from that 
i!!>land, and the government lately established wa^ couse- 
qiienlly overthrown. 

A petty war between the English in Jamaica and tl»c Ma- 
roons, descendants of the Spanish slaves, who refnsetl to 
!Hibmit when the English took this island, apd lived in a kitui 
of inde]>endent slate, had .been carried on since the end i.'f 
1796, and in March, 1796, was co\\c\v\<.WV\>'^ \\vi.titv^vv w.w- 
que^t of the Maroons, thouj^h uoX. WW Av^x V*4<^\\V>3 V^- av.^ 

in, which ihey disj)laycd con&iderabX^ ^^xqnn^^'s. -^vA Kva.^*iN>^ 
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It was supposed they hail l»ecn hictted by tlie Freiiel^ hIw 
also raised dislurbances in Domuiica, Grenada, aud St. Viu- 
ceiit's, which were soon (pii'lled. But the mo6l remarkable 
attempt of tlie' French was directed to the sister kingdom iii 
Ireland, where they were instructed to expect assistance from 
a spkit of sedition and disaffection that bad manifested itseK 
in various parts of that country. Oh the 26th ef December, 
about seven. sail of French ships, some of them of the Hue, 
made their appearance in Baiitry Bay, but were prevented 
from landing by the tempestuous weather. By accident, a 
lieut</nant, and a few other men were driven on shore io a 
boat, and made prisoners. By their account, it appeared 
liiat an armament which had been preparing for some tinie 
at Brest, was- intended for the invasion of Jrsland, thatthc- 
fieet consisted of seventeen sail of the line, with upwards of 
thirty frigates and transports, in three divisions, commanded 
by admiral de (ialks, and that they had troops on board, 
horn twentv to twentv-five thousand in number, under tbe 
«t)nimand of general lioehe. This fleet, however, xm 
driven away liy llie tempest, and returned to Brest and llo- 
chclle, witli tlie loss of a frigate captured bv the English^ 
and two seventy -four gun ships which ran on shote near 
Brest. 

The new parliament was assembled on the '281 h of Sep- 
tember, and Mr. Addiiigton, tlie former speaker, liavini; 
been unanimously re-elected, his majesty addressed botih 
housQS in a speech from the throne, in >yhich he assured 
them, that it gave him peculiar satisfaction to recur to their 
advice, after the recent opportunity which had been giveo 
<)f collecting the sense of the people, engaged in an arduous 
contest for the preservation of all that was n^ost dear; that 
he had exerted every endeavour to set on foot a negotiation 
to restore peace to Europe ; tliat the steps lie had taken for 
that purpose bad at last opened tlie way to an imnie<iiate 
i>iid direct negotiation ; that he should unmediately send a 
person to Paris with full powers to treat for peace : that llie 
enemy had manifested an intention of attempting a descent 
upon these kingdoms: that, in reviewing the events of the 
year they ntust have observed,^ that by the -skili and exer- 
tions of the .navy, our extensive and increasing commerce 
Jjeid hee4i protected almnst beyond example, while the fleets 
of the enemy were \)\ocked v\v ^vv ^\\^ivt vj>>n\i ^\Vs\ that 
the operations in th« Fa\sV ^t\Ol NNe^X. \xv^\«5» V4.^\««ev\iRj^ 
fionoamblif -and advanV<x-covv. Vo We w^n:x^vv- -:n^>a^^-^'* 
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^vas taMn of the temporary success of llie Austrian 'ariiis at 
tLe Le<i:inniug of tbe campaign, and of Ihe con(iuct of Spuiri 
x^liicii had beai itiducedby'tlie French to declare war against 
this country. 

In con:ie(|ucnce of the intention of the enemy to invade 
CSreat Britain or Ireland, the minister proposed a very con- 
siderable augmentation of onr forces for interna i defence, 
iiy rui:>ing fifteen thousand men to l>e divided between the 
urniy and navy; by a supplemental militia, consisting of 
sixty thousand, a body of irregular ravalry, about twenty 
thousand, and a corps of s^ven hundred men expert in the 
uae, of fire-arms^, consisting of game-keepers, in all bti^ hun- 
dred and two thousand men. When the house went into a 
coniiiiittee of supply, a*few days after this, the secretary at 
war stated tlie whole force of this country at home and abroad 
to amount to one hundred and ninety-five thousand six hun* 
i\red and seventy-four men. In December, the minister cal- 
CHlated the whole supplies of the year at 27,647,0001. and the 
ways and means at 27,945,0001. leaving a surplus of 298,0d0l. 
A sum of 2,1 10,0001. however, remained to he raised by new 
taxes which were laid on tea, coffee, auctions, bricks, spirits, 
1Scot<:li stills, certuin customs, assessed taxes, stamp duty, and 
sonic other articles which were afterw.irds abandoned as op- 
pressive or unproductive. 

The principal business which engaged the attention of 
-parli/^ineut before the recess, related to tbe negotiation for 
]ieace with France, of which it will now be necessary to givp 
a succinct account. Lord Malmesbury, who was appointed 
by the British government on this important mission, left 
J^ndon on the tSth of October. On the 24th he presented 
to M. de la Croix, the negotiator on the part of the French 
Republic, a memorial pressing the establishment of a general 
principle, as a basis for definitive arrangements. In the first 
conference after the deliverv of this memorial, it was de- 
mar>ded of the British negotiator, whether he was fumisnerl 
with powers and instructions from the other belligerent 
jaidwers to negotiate in tlieir name? His {ordship answered 
in the negative ; but added, that when the directory should 
kave explained themselves relative to the principle laifl 
down in' his memorial, he would dispatch coqriers ' to iii- 
stmct tlie different courts in the state ol the iie^otiatlati^ 
and to receive their orders. The "Eja^xsXx ^\x\i^'5.s-&5^w^ v;*^'^ 
iJien asked, whether he could nol ^1 \e*;i%\. «V^oS"i ^^^ ^"^^ 
:/pIc of retrocessions which cottceTTW.AAVe ^x^^viSx^'^'^^ 
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and Great-Brit arin 7 His lordship replied, that after the d^ 
rectory shouhl have explained itself, he would likewise send 
couriers for instructions upon this point. All this the di- 
rectory chose to consi<!cr as dilatory, and expressed their 
belief that the British government meant, by the present 
propositions, only a renewal, under a more amicable foroi, 
of Mr. Wickham's proposals last year ; they also disai^ced 
with the memorial respecting the subject of the basis of ik- 
gotiation, which ought not to relate to die priDciple- of 
cession, but to the common necessity of a ,ju«t and solid 
)>eace ; nevertheless, they would not reject any means of 
reconciliation ; and intimated, that as soon as lord Malmes* 
iMiry should produce sufficient powers from the allies of 
Great Britain to stipulate for their respective interests, tbej ' 
woulil give a s))eedy auswer to (he^ propositions which might 
he submitted to them* 

On the 12th of November, lord Malmesbury haviog re- 
ceived some further instructions from his courlv presented 
another note to M. de la Croix, importing, that with regard 
to the injurious and offensive insinuations contained in tiie 
last answer of the directory, the king had thought it far he- 
ueirth his dignity to allow any reply whatever to be retumd 
on liis part. M. de la Croix returned, in the name of the 
directory, an abrupt answer the same day, demanding that 
tlie English ambassador would point out directly the objects 
of reciprocal compensation which he had to propose; and 
reminded him, that tlie breaking off of the armistice by tlie 
enipcror and king was no sign of a disposition in him to 
ccjiiclude a peace upon equitable terms. After some farther 
correspondence, the British plenipotentiary delivered to M. 
de la Cr<»iv, on the 17th of December, a confidential me- 
morial, containing the principal objects of restitution, conv 
ponsation, and reciprocal arrangements. These were. First, 
his Britannic majesty demands the restitution tohis maje>ty 
tlie emperor and king, of all his dominions, on the fooling 
of the status ante bellum : 2. The establishment of |)eacc 
between the germanic empire and France, conformable to 
the general safety of Europe. 3. The evacuation of Italy 
by the French troops, with an engagement iK>t to interfere 
witli the internal affairs of that country, which should be 
e.^tahlMwd, as far as \>o?.s\\Ae, u^ou the footing of the 

•f/a/i/s urde bellum. SECo^ii\.Xv vj\\\v x^«;i.\^ \^ >\«: ^vW? 

allies oi his Britannic ro?iie%\>[, W ^^WvV£vvV\ ^xvcs. -^^^ 
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should be reserved to her majesty the empress of all the 
Russias, a full and ufilimlted power of taking part in this 
negotiation whenever she might think fit, or of aec«ding to 
the definitive treaty, and thereby returning to a state of peace 
with France. Thirdly, his Britannic majesty demanded, 
that the queen of Portugal might be comprehended in this 
negotiation, and might return to a sts^te of peace with France 
without any cession or burthensorae conditions on either 
side. Fourthly, on these conditions his ros^esty offered 
to France the entire and unreserved restitution of all the 
conquests which he had made on that power in the East ai]id 
West Indies. His majesty offered, in- like manner, the resti- 
tution of the islands of St. Pierre, and Miqueton, and of the 
fishery of Newfoundland, on the footing of status ante bellum. 
But if, in addition to this, his majesty were to wave the right 
given to him by the treaty of lUrecht, of opposing the cession 
of the Spanish port o§ St. Domingo to France, he would 
then demand^ in return, a compensation which might seourey. 
in some degree, the piaintenance of the balanced the re- 
spective possessions in that part of the world, f ifthlt, 
in all the cases of cession or restitution, which might come 
in question in this negotiation, there was to be granted on 
each side, to all individuals, the > most unlimited right ta 
withdraw, with their families and their property, and to sell 
their land and other immoveable possessions ; and adequate 
arrangements were also to be made, in the course of thenego^ 
tiation, for the removal of all sequestrations, and for the satis- 
faction of the just claims which individuals of either side might 
have to make upon either government. 

Another confidentifd memorial was then given, in which, 
with respect to Holland, it, is asserted, that his Britannic 
majesty and his allies find themselves too nearly interestec^ 
in the political situation of these provinces, to be able to con- 
sent in their favour to the re-establishment of the status ante 
bellum vi'xXYi regard to territorial possessions^ unless France 
could, on her part, reinstate them in all respects in the ^ame 
political situation in which they stood before the war. And 
with respect to Spain, that if the catholic king should desire !^. 
to be comprehended in this negotiation, or to be allowed to acf»;;'<i 
cede to the definitive treatv, this would meet with do obstacl«^^ 
on the part of his majesty. ^ * 

The punport of , the French laewoXAsi^ot** ^^^x^-^nks^^ ^^ 
these conditions was,, that the i\TS\. wfc\iv«t\i\ ^^"^x^^ \s 
Lim to be liable to iusuTinouutv\\v\fe oV^«:^Vvovk9.\ v»ax. 
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seemed to him to require much more than it conccdo^^^ 
and, in the event, not to leave France in a situation of pro- 
portionate greatness to the other powers of Europe. He 
said the act of their constitution, according to the manner 
in which it waa interpreted by the best publicists, made it 
impossible .to do what the memorial required. The. Austrinn 
Netherlands were annexed to France; they coidd not be 
disposed of without throwing ttie nation into all the confu- 
sion which must follow a convocation of the primary assem- 
blies. Lord Malmesbury said» that by the treaties existing 
between his Britannic majesty and the emperor, the two 
contracting parties reciprocally promise not to lay down 
their arms without the restitution of all the dominions and 
territories which may have belonged to either of them be- 
fore the war.' To this M. dc la Croix replied, that the 
present government would be reprehensible in the extreme; 
Aid deserve impeachment, if they ever suffered the Nether 
lands to be restored : that Russia, Austria, and Prussia had, 
by the partition of Poland, increased their power hi a most 
formidable degree; that England, by her conquests, had 
redoubled her strength, and was enabled by her Indian empire 
alone, to subsidii^e all the powers of Europe against France; 
' and that her monopoly of trade had put her in possession of a 
fund of inexhaustible wealthr 

In the course of tliis conversation, lofd Malmesbury in- 
formed the French minister, that he must not harbour any 
expectatioji that his majesty would relax, or ever consent 
to see the Netherlands remain a. part of France. The day 
after this conversation^ lord Malmesbury received a note 
from the Director^, through the hands of M. de la Croix, 
desiring him to sign the confidential note, which had been 
sent without a signature, and to deliver, witkin twenty-four 
hours, his ultimatum^ signed by him. His lordship having 
complied with the former request, received on the 19th of 
Dt*cember, a note from the Directory informing him, in aih 
swer to his two notes of the 17th and 18th of December, that 
the French Executive Directory will listen^ to no propo- 
sals contrary to the constitu^lion, to the laws, and to the trea- 
ties whicb bind the republic. His lordship was also ordered 
lo depart from Paris in eight aud forty hours. 1 

In consequence of \\\\s h2Lsl^[ termination of an embassy ' 
0n which the publk expecVaVvow WV >tt^«v -^yv^x^c^xns.Vs tlxed, 
^ messase was delivered \o VW V\o^sfe ^l e.ww«\cs»& Vi^mswNnvs 
i»«ie5fy. stating, that Vv\s \mi^^X>i, vnVCol %x«2^x ^^^ws.v'asi 
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4{uah>tcd the coiimions that his earnest endeavours to effect 
the restoration of peace had been unhappily frustrated 
and that the negotiation in which he had been engageil 
had been abruptly broken off by the peremptory refusal of 
the French government to treat, except upon a basis evi- 
dently inadmissible, and by their having, in consequence 
required his majesty's plenipotentiary to quit Paris, On 
ihe 30tli of December this message was taken into consider 
ration, and although some difference of opinion Sv^mied to 
prevail as to the importance of the Netherlands as a sine 
qua non, only thirty-seven members voted against tiie opi- 
nion of his msyesty's ministers on Ibe whole of the nego- 
tiation. 

The attention of parliament soon after its re- 
assembling, was called to an affair of great national -.Jq^t' 
importance. On the g^th of February, a resolu- ^' ' 
tion was adopted by the privy-council, prohibiting the 
directors of the bank from issuing any cash, till the sense of 
Ihe legislature should have been taken with 'regard to the" 
extraordinary state of affairs. Tlie cause of this order 
was, that the frequent exportation of bullion and cash, had 
£oncurried with the practice of hoarding, promoted by the 
late alarms, to render coin extremely scarce ; and so great 
a demand for it arose in different parts of the country, that 
the pecuniary exchange of the notes of the Bank became a 
matter of extreme difficulty and inconvenience. On the 
23th, the house of commons appointed a committee for 
examiuuig the affairs of the Bank, wha reported a very 
favourable view of their finances, but the prohibition of 
payment in cash was ordered to be continued for ;! certain 
time.. Tiie Bank w^re^ however, empowered to issue notes 
of two pounds and one pound, and a great quantity of dol- 
lars were stamped and issued, which relieved the public 
considerably. In time, the alarm occasioned by these mea- 
sures gradually wore off, and the inconvenience from want 
of cash began to be felt less and less, as public confidence 
returned. 

•On the 2()th of April, a second budget was opened by 
the chancellor of the exchequer, who intimated that the 
progressive demands of the year might be exjiected to ex- 
ceed fifteen milLious, exclusive of the former supplies of the 
session. The loan for which lie h^d ,"aL^x%fi,^ ^'^^ ^«x Vsss^- 
iecn miWons, and a half, out oi viY\\c>\ ^ xsWXx^siv ^^^^^^^^ 
noiildbe cbargeil to Ireland; b\iX >Wv^'^^^^'^'* ^ ■ ^^ 
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hiade (or an ulterior loan of above three milliom and ^ 
lialf, if. it should be thought expedient to gratify the em- 
peror with further advances. Tlie new taxes to raise the 
turn of 1,284,0001. were, additional stamps on agreements, 
copies of deeds, private transfers of property, "newspapers, 
plate, bills of exchange, and some others which were after- 
wards abandoned for taxes on horses, coals, pepper, decks 
and watches, and Scotch spirits. The session closed^ on the 
20th of July. Much of the latter part of it was taken up 
in debates on the removal of ministers, and ou schemes for 
quelling a most dangerous ' mutiny in the navy, which wis 
happily effected, and the principal agents of it punished with 
death. '^ 

While the nation at large, and the city of London in 
particular, were in a state of alarm, owing ,to the !itop|>ai^ 
of payment at the Bank, an event happened which diverlnl 
public attention to a more pleasing object. This was tk* 
glorious ^victory achieved by Sir John Jervis. This able 
officer had cruised for some time in expectation ol meetiuq 
with the Spanish fleet ; and he was at length apprized by hi^ 
scouts, that the enemy had been discerned at the distance of 
only four leagues. Notwithstanding that his fleet consisted 
of only, fifteen sail of the line, and that of the enemy appa- 
rently amounted to no less than twenty-five, he determined 
to engage them. Having arranged his ships in the.most^om- 
pact order, he sailed with sUch expedition, that he reached 
the Spanish fleet before it was disposed with due regularity 
or connexion. He had so strong a confidence in the valour 
ajid discipline of his men, that he did iK>t scruple to depart 
from the ordinary system, as a considerable degree of enter- 
prize seemed requisite at the commencement of a war with 
the Spaniards. He therefore passed through their fleet, in a 
line rapidly formed, and, by tacking, separated one third of it 
from the main body. After a conflict which continued nbout 
five hours, he defeated the enemy, and captured four ships, 
namely, two of 112 guns, one of 84, and one of 74. It 
was then found that the whole S})anish fleet consisted of 
twenty-seven sail of t^e line. In this engagement, which 
' took place near Cape St Vincent on the 14th ef February^ 
300 men were killed or wounded on the part of the victor: 
hut in the ships which -wete taken, the list of those who J 
lost their lives, or were \vo\\iid^» •<Mfto>\\v\fe^,"8.«i^^x^vx^ t« 
//le account given by ^idimt^X 3^tn\%A^^^'^* ^"5. -^j^x^w^V 
Ar Uiis gallant action. Wie \\otio>«^ o\ xV^ v^^Tewigs. ^^^ 
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conferred upon the commander by the title of Earl St. Via- ^ 
ceiit^ Lord Jervis. ' - 

iJuring the summer, it has already been noticed^ that a 
very dahgerous mutiny broke out in the navy at Portsmouth, 
%Thichy after being apparently quelled, broke out a second tioMf' 
with more alarming symptoms, and continued with great ob- 
stinacy for some weeks, when the mutineers became divided 
among themselves, and the nuyority returned to tbdr duty 
after giving up the ringleaders. 

During the last session of parliament, it was Ksolved that 
m, plenipotentiary should be sent to France for a renewal of 
negotiation. A letter from Lord Grenville, proposing a 
treaty, was politely answered by the French minister, and 
the scene of conference was fiiied at Lisle. Accordingly lord 
Malmesbury was again deputed as the negotiator on the part 
of Great-Britain, and liCtoiirneur on the part of the French 
republic. Tke negotiation commenced in the beginning of 
July : 'but such insurmountable difficulties were created by 
the conduct of the ruling party in France, that lord Malmes- 
bury returned to England, in September, without effecting the 
object of his mission. 

The nation certainly felt this second disappointment ol 
their hopes, but no blame was thrown upon the British mi* 
nistry or their negotiator, and an event now took place, 
which dismissed all consideration of the treaty, and created iu 
the minds of all men a proud exultation. 

This was a naval victory more glorious than anv we have 
yet recorded, which was gained by the British fleet, com- 
manded by admiral Duncan, over the Dutch fleet. This lat« 
ter had been long prevented from quitting the Texel, but 
wh^n admiral Duncan, who commanded the British fleet on 
that station, had retired for the purpose of refitting, the Dutch 
took the opportunity of sailuig out of their usu^l place of 
refuge. Captain Troilope observed their motions^* and gave 
seasonable notice to the admiral, who hsistily advanced with 
his fleet, consisting of fourteen sail of the line, and two ships 
of fifty guns. De Winter, the Dutch admiral, had fifteen 
large ships under his command, and he prepared for the 
conflict with firmness and intrepidity. Au engagement en- 
sued on the 11th of- October, near that part of the coast,^pa' 
which stands the village of Camperdown. If was the ^i^uM^ 
aim oi admirnl Duncan to break lUft Wiift cA \&^ a\n^\^4Xvh?\ 
and he /ound^ means to ^et Y>e\,weieft i>aie«L ^*3Q^ ^^^^ ^'v' 
The first attack was directed to Wiea xea%%3DAVi^ c»Qiofi»s>* 

a a 
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by vice-admiral Onslow, who, in the Monarch, distinguish<Hi 
himself by the vigour of the charge,^ while the other ships 
of his division took a very active part. The gallant ^sdmiral, 
iif the - Venerable, soon made way through the line of the 
Dutch, and their van and centre were fiercely attacked. At 
length De Winter's ship ivas so injured as to be indefensible, 
and he struck his flag. In the whole, nine sail of the Une 
and two frigates were captured by the Euglisli. In this en- 
gagement, above seven hundred and fifty men were killed or 
wounded in the^riti^h fleet; the loss of the vanquished was 
much more considemblc, they having 540 killed, and 690 
wounded. Nothing could exceed the national rejoicing on 
account of this victory. The galkint admiral was created a 
peer, by the title of Viscount Dnncan, and admiral Onslow 
was created a baronet. In December, a day of solemn na- 
tional thanksgrvins; was appointed for the three great naval 
victories achieved bv lord Howe, and admirals- Jervis and 
Duncan t >Hid on that day their majesties went iti procession 
to St. Paul's cathedral, accompanied by the members of both 
botises pf«parlrament. 

Notwithstanding the brilliant success of the British navy 
in the year ] 797^ the enemy did not relax from the activity 
necessary to present a formidable appearance. On the meet- 
ing of parliament in January, 1798, his majesty intimated 
that he had received intelligence of measures taken in France, 
apparently in pursuance of a design of attempting the invasion 
of these kingdoms. This communication produced the most 
active measures ; besides a bill imposing a triple assessment 
of taxes, some members^of parliament expressed an intention 
of coiitributing beyond the amount of the demand, and the 
directors of the bank were authorised to receive voluntary 
subscriptions, which soon amounted to a very considerable 
sum. His majesty subscribed 20,0001. and the queen 5,000l. 
and all inferior ranks vied with each other in this sacrifice 
at the altar of patriotism. It was also carried in parliament 
to call out a part of the supplementary militia, to obtain ' 
an account of the number of persons able ainl willing to 
defend their country, and tq authorise his msyesty to re- 
quire their active service in case of emergency. This was 
followed, in every part of the country, by associations of 
reputable housekeepers and ^ntlemen, who enrolled them- 
sehts in volunteer corps, \caLT\\eA VVv^ toSiitatv exercise, and 
vrefih sooD qualified by alnct AVscVpVvoe, ^s'^c^^Vsrsv xssftr 
luti^; to protect the coimAtn hom*m\««\^«aNPw«j^ ^^ 
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foreign invasion. Among other subjects of finance, proposed' 
in this session, ^vasi a plan for the redemption of the land tVLt, 
which was carried after some ineffectual opposition. 

Provision having been made for the aggregafe supply for the 
year, the bill for suspending the habeas corpus -was passed, in 
consequence of a message from his majesty, expressing that 
the preparations^ for the embarkation of warlike stores and 
troops were carried on with considerable and increasing ac- 
tivity in the ports of France, Flanders, and J16]land, and that 
the French were encouraged, in their ^heme of invasion, by 
the correspondence and communication of traitorous and dis- 
affected ))€rsons and societies in this kingdom. Several per- 
sons were accordingly apprehended on the charge of corre- 
sponding with the enemy, particularly Arthur O'Connor, an - 
Irish gentleman, and some others, who were afterwards tried 
at Maidstone and acquitted, except one O'Coigly, who was 
convicted and executed. The session of parliament con- 
cluded on the twenty-ninth of June. 

The incidents of the war were not as yet very important. 
As the small islands of St. Marcou, near La Hogue, had been 
seized by the English, and were used as posts of observation, 
the French, on the seventh of May, sent a flotilla of gnn-boatt 
to dislodge them, which were repulsed with very considerable 
loss. On the other hand, the &iglifih were unsuccessful in an 
attempt to destroy the sluices and other works at Ostend. 
But these inferior obfccts soon gave way to the consideration 
of a dangerous rebellion which now broke out in Ireland. 
The disaffection among the lower classes in this country had 
been artfully exasperated by some men ol influence and edu- 
cation, and their machinations were not wholly unknown to 
government. 

They expected assistance from France ; but whether that 
was not well concerted, or that they thought themselves strong 
enough to begin the attack, it is certain they resolved not to 
wait for the French. The twenty-third of May was the day 
appointed for the rebeUious attack of the capital : but the 
strong measures adopted by government prevented the execu- 
tion, and some ol the leaders, among whom was lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, were apprehended and imprisoned. He, indeed^ 
was so severely wounded in resisting those who came to take 
him into custody, as not long to survive lV\e, d^Yea\f^\fi&xssfissdL 
of hk schemes. On the twent^-lo\xtVVk,\vQW«^«v *«i««'^ ^'^ 
thousand men, anued with pikes «Dd m^'^'t^*'* ^^s^^***^ 
be town of Nans, and made an ass^aiVV xi^^ >3iafc\Iva%^^=^^ 
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but bting {umly opposed, tfaey f|ecl with precipitation, lesTbg 
about a hundred dead. Various engagements in ditfereot 
places were fought about this liake, in all which the rebels 
were defeated, with great loss. In the meau while tbemsr- 
quis Comwallis was sent over as lord lieutenant, in the room 
of earl Camden. ' His ei^eliency announced that a pardon 
would be granted for offences committed on or before a cer- 
tain day, upon such terms and witli sucL exceptions as migiit 
be compatible. 

In the mean time the house of commons in Ireland, having 
fully developed the schemes of treason, delivered a ion*; re- 
port, in which it was stated, that the Society ofXfnited hritlh 
men likd been formed in 1791 ; that from its commencement, 
the real |Hirpose of those who were at the head of the institu' 
tion, wa6 to'»eparate Irelajdd ftom Great-Britain, and to sub- 
y<!rt the establishod constituti«»D ; but that for some timetfaei 
did not avow t'lieir real aims : . tiiat a direct communicatieD 
was at length opened with the French, whose concurrence 
was solicited and promised; that in 1796*, arms and ammu- 
nition were provided by the party, and t4)e most active system 
of terror was put in operation against magistrates, jurors, and 
all who ventured to support the taws : that the orders for dis- 
arming the mal-conteiUs, and other measures of f>;oveniment, 
checked for a time the outrages of faction : but that the spirit 
of sedition and treason revived before the close of 1/97; tliat 
Arthur O'Connor, who had been acquitted at Maidstone, and 
h)rd Edward Fitzgerald were* among the leaders of the party: 
that the French were repeatedly urged to send succours ; and 
that the coiispiiators would not at kst have rebelled without 
such aid, if the vigorous measures of the court had not ren- 
dered, it necessary for them to rise at once, or to abandon their 
purpose. Such is the outline of this conspiracy, in which it 
is evident that the artifices of a few leaders had deluded the 
mass of people into a belief that they were acting for the cause 
of their interest and liberties. 

The populace were rapidly submitting to the terms of par- 
don offered, when about one thousand French disembarked at 
Killala, on the 12th of^August. Very few of the natives tt 
first' joined this body : and the lord lieutenant marched in |)er- 
JOQ witJi a considerable army to prevent an augmentation of 
• their nHiiibers. Before \iw e\ce\\ewc>j 'dw^^iX^^^xW^ attacked 
the king's troops undar generaX lA>iL^,'A\C,^&VV't\»«,'MA««^ 
})elled bim to retire, as he was m tzku to^x«^t^ \>»Xr:\ «i^ 
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isigbtli of September, however, he eDCountered the enemy at 
Ballingamuck, and af rer a short resistance tbey surrendered. 

Tins accelerated the submission of the greater part el the 
united Irishmen, but occasional depredations and outrages 
were still committed in different quarters. On the sixteenth 
of December, a French brig made a descent on the coast of 
Donegal, but hearing of the late defeat, retired. A fresh 
invasion, however, being meditated by the enemy, every 
precaution became necessary at sea. On the eleventh of 
October, sir J. B. Warren discovered some French ships near 
the Irish coast, and brought them to action next morning. , 
They consisted of the Hoche, a ship of the line, and eight 
frigates : the Hoche was captured, and the frigates attempted 
to sdil away, but three of them were taken the same day, 
.and three afterwards: these vessels contained a consider- 
4ible number of soldiers, and some of the Irish mal-con tents; 
among the latter was Theobald Wolfe Tone, a man of- some 
talents, who had acted as a negotiator at Paris, and who was 
now condenmed to death, but prevented a public execution 
by suicide. 

Convipced of their inability to make a successful descent 
upon the British islands, the French government projected the 
Teductien of Egypt, designing, at some future opportunity, to 
penetrate into India, either by the way of the Red Sea, or by 
the Persian Gulph. Accordingly a considerable expedition 
sailed from Toulon, in May, under the comniand of general 
Bonaparte, and admiral Brueys. On the <^th of June they 
appeared before Malta, and made themselves masters of that 
island ; and on the lirst of July their military forces were de^ 
barked at Alexandria. A series of successful engagements 
with the natives and Turks, elated the spirits of the invaders ; 
but whilst they contemplated the subjugation of Egypt as in- 
evitable, a most unexpected reverse of fortune awaited them. 
Oq the first of August the British admiral Nelson appeared 
off the mouth of the Nile, and discovered the French fleet 
lymg at anchor in the bay of Aboukir. Admiral Bruey'a 
ship had one hundred and twenty guns, and above one 
thousand men : three had eighty guns each, and nine seventy- 
ionr. 

They were drawn up near the shore, in a compact and 
strong line of battle, flanked by (out Itv^tas^ ^\sA\fis«c^ ^^s^^ 
h€mt3, aad protected in tke vwi Y^'j ^ Y^XXw^-, ^^^^^^^ 
mnali isiaod. The English aAm\ra\ ^%* wsX ^x.«:v^>«^>^ 
%pe«nuice from making the ^V;aL<:k. li^ >»^»,'«*^^^ 
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of the liiie as the French admira], and he strengthened the 
line by the introduction of a ship of fifty guns: but, iu | 
approaching the enemy, he was deprived of t^ie assistance of 
the Cuiioden, of seventy>four, as it struck upon a shoai, from 
ivhich it could not be extricated before the next momiog. 

Admiral Nelson was very desirous oCr breaking the liiiet)f 
the French, and surrounding a pfctrt of tlieir fleet ; and be 
executed his purpose with great ability and coumge. At sun- 
set the engagement commenced : and both parties fought 
with great spirit. Wliile the victory was yet undecided, 
adnmal Brueys received two wounds: and having chan^^^ed 
ids situation be was exposed to a fresh shot, by which he^vas 
killed. When the action hail coutinuect for two houn, 
two of tlie French ships were taken ; a third struck soon 
after, and the whole van was iu the power of the fingiisb, 
who «ageriy proceeded to a completion of their ' victory. 
L'Orient, tlie particular ship of the French commander, was 
warmly engaged with several of the hostile vessels, when ao 
explosion indicated the danger of a conflagration, and soon 
after she blew up, a small number only of the crew escaping. 
The engagement was prosecuted at intervals till day-break ; 
and only two of the French ships of the . line, and two fri- 
gates escaped. The loss in the British fleet amounted to 
sixteen officers, and two hundred and two seamen and ma- 
rines killed, and six hundred aihl seventy-seven wounded. 
That of the French is supposed to have amounted to a much 
greater number. After this victory, admiral Nelson left part 
'of his fleet to blockade the port of Alexandria, where Bona- 
parte had disembarked his troops; and sailed towards 
Sicily. 

The intelligence of this glorious and important victory dif- 
fused extraordinary joy tliroughout every part of the 'British' 
dominions. Numerous congratulations were presented to his 
majesty, t^he admiral was honoured with a peerage, by the 
title of lord Nelson of the Nile, and a day was appropriated 
for a solenm thanksgiving. This victory, while it gave fresh 
splendour to the unexampled series of our naval triumphs, 
promised, in its consequences, the most important effects on 
the general state of affairs, and, as mentioned in the rtyal 
speech, afforded an opening, which, if improved by suitable 
exertions on the part of oVUer po>Net*,vDA:s^\.\«Mi\ft the gene- 
la/ deiiverance of Europe kom \\»e 1bt^vvl\\ >j^<i. 'W*. «»r 
per^r of Russia was now induced Voeji^^s^^ mV>aft cwqXwJl,^ 
iiirks, aud the king of l^a|A«* VWi^vNVae ^^^^ V^ ^^«^ 
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racy ; and several victories were obtained over the Freucb, 
both in Italy and oi) tlie banks of tlie Rbine. The British 
cabinet, 'cousiderieg this a favourable opportuuity for rein- 
stating tlie prince of Orange, sent a powerful armament to Hol- 
land, under the command of the duke of York, and admiral 
Mitchell. The Dutch fleet in the Texjel, consisting of eight 
vessels, surrendered to the British admiral ; and the duke ob- 
tained some victories as he procreeded into the. country; bdt 
as the Dutch were unwilling to co-operate, and as the French 
had received considerable reinforcements, it became accessary 
te fall back, and re-embark the troops for England. 

While such was the state of affairs in Europe, Bonaparte 
arrived in France, after making his escape from Egypt in a 
small vessel, without the knowledge of more tlian one person 
in his army. Scarcely had he, to the astonishment of alt 
France, landed on its shores, ^an he found the French, 
whose internal affairs had been -for some time wretchedly 
conducted, ripe for another revolution. This he speedily 
effected hy the assistance of some troops/ and his personal 
influence, and established a new, constitution, placing him- 
self at the hi^ad of it, in quality of Chief Consul. His first 
^ act of authority was to enter into a correspondence with the 
^ sovereigns at war wi*h France, proposing a negociation for 
peace. The British ministry, after diverting this corre- 
spondence from his majesty personally, into its proper chan- 
nel, rejected his proposals, from a doubt of his sincerity 
or the stability of liis new government. The diher powers 
were equally iiulisposed to treat with him. On tiiis, in the 
commencement of 1800, the Chief Consul prepared for a 
renewal of the war; orders were given for new levies to 
recruit the weakened armies, aud loans were pcgociated 
both in France and Holland. The campaign was opened ia 
April, with considerable success on the part of the Austrians 
in Italy. 

Qn the Rhine, the campaign was opened^ near the close of 
April, aud at first was unfavourable to the French aons. A 
battle was fought on the fifth of May, between the Aufstrian 
general, Krav, aud tiie French general, Morean, which was 
(fonteiided with great spirit ; the French are said to have lost 
the greatest number of men. This is usually called the bat- 
tle of Moskircii. At length Bonaparte hiiii'di^^ \cv ^^^^L^w'^n^ 
the anuy oi reserve, and tbeir pro^Te%% v^'a*^ i^-aj^x^ ^'^^ ^^ 
s/Ve. The cities of Milan, Vavva, &c. vi«x^ '^^^s^ \^v^ 
umi an importnui victory waft ^^\ued o\^ ^^"^ \»»iC»^<3»V'^ 
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•vcr the Austrians near Casteggio. But the roost decisife 
of all, usually termed the battle of Marengo, was fought on 
the 14th of June, and after many vicissittides, the Austriaiu 
being at one time victorious, ended in the defeat of the 
latter, with prodigious loss. The French reported that three 
thousand were killed, five thousand wounded, and seren 
thousand taken prisoners. The Imperial Gazette, however, 
reckons, the killed, wounded, and prisoners, at nine thousand 
and sixty-nine, of which number five thousand two hundred 
and seventy-four were captives. 

The consequences of this victory were highly important to 
the French, and, joined to their successes in other quarters, 
led to an armistice, and tliis to a negociation, signed by tlie 
count St. Julien on the part of the emperor, but did not pro- 
duce a decisive treaty. The total defection, however, of the 
emperor of Russia from the confederacy, and other uufa* 
vonrable circum;itances, inclined the court of Vienna to 
atiother armistice, the terms of which were afterwards ar- 
ranged. 

We have akeady mentbned, that the design of the French 
in their expedition to Egypt, was, to open a communication, 
by ivhich they might hereafter co-operate with the enemies 
of Great Britain in India. Nearly about the time, however, 
that they had effected their purpose iii landing in Egypt, the 
principal foe of the British in India, Tippoo Saib, was doomed 
to lose his life and dominions, in a short, but successful war 
which the English were compelled to declare against him. 
The active operations of this war were conducted by general 
Harris, who besieged and took Seringa patam, the capital of 
Tippoo's dominions. Among the slain was found the body 
of the tyrant, near one of the gates, among a heap oi his life- 
less subjects. 

The Union of Great-Britain with Ireland had been for some 
time a favourite object with the British ministry ; and, on the 
21st of April, an act was passed fixing the commencement of 
that union for the first day of the nineteenth century ; and the 
parliament of the united kingdom was summoned to meet on 
the 22d day of January 1801. Proclamations were also issued 
respecting the alterations to take place in his majesty's titles, 
arms, flags, &c. 
A change in them\ms\T>f tvovi \.oc^^.^^^^^?i^\YV^^^ to havt 
pn'ncip'dUy resulted irom adXlletc^c^^^A^V^TaQT^/x^jL^^^-iS^^ 
Def, on the question ol c^lVioWc tynv^^^v^x^xv \^\v^ 
tfr. Pitt and his friends Te.\gae^ V\v^^t V.^\v^xv«.x«^,.&.n 
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•omc delay, principally occaiioned by a temporary indispose 
tieB with wliich his mtyesty was Tisited, and they were suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Addin^ten, formerly speaker of the house of 
comroerns, as first lord of the treasury, and chaaceiior of the 
exchequer ; by lords Hawkcsbury aud Pelhani, as secretaries 
ef state, and lord Eldou, late chief justice of the comuou 
pleas, as lord high chancellor. 

England was placed, at this time, iu a situation wh«ch re- 
quired wisdom and promptitude ui acting. The northern 
powers, instigated by Paul, emperor of Russia, had entered 
inte an hostile confederacy, and were, in' a considerable mea- 
sure, become the allies of France. An armament was, there- 
fore, fitted out in the British ports, consisting of seventec^u 
sail of the line, &c. under the command of sir Hyde Parker ami 
lord Nelson. This fleet sailed from Yarmouth on the 12lh 
of Marcb, and triomphautly passed the Sound, which had 
always been deemed knpessible, and reached ^lie capital «f 
Denmark. The Danes had made considerable preparations. 
The attack, however, was instantly made by tiie En«l-ish 
fleet, and after a very severe engagement, lord Nelson offered 
a cessation of arms, which the Danes agreed to ; they had 
lost eighteen ships, and Copenhagen was in t^hc utmost danger 
An armistice, therefore, was now concluded, and the death 
•f the emperor Paul completely dissolved the confederacy. 

In ISgypt a new turn had )>een given to the war. A con- 
siderable force, dispatched from Great Britain, under the 
command of sir Ralph Abercrombie, effected a landing oh 
the seventli of March, notwithstanding the greatest obstacles, 
and on the 13th, gave battle to a part of the French army 
near Alexandria, and compleatly defeated thenu 'The English 
followed up their success by a second battle on the 21st of 
March, about four miles from Alexandria, in which they 
'were likewise completely successful, but with the loss, almost 
irreparable, of their brave commander, who died on the 28.tli, 
of a wound he received in this engagement. These actions 
may be considered as decisive of the fate 6f Egypt. The 
command now devolved upon general Hutchinson, who pro- 
ceeded towards Alexandria, where the principal fbrce of fhe 
enemy was yet coucentered. The castle of Rosetta and town 
was taken, and the French garrison made but a feeble resist- 
ance. A force was also detached to Cairo, *iwl^ vv^^. 
On the second of this month geueT«\'^\\V^i^\^'8k'cs«i,H{>i^sv^5^ 
British,, stuH m equal number oi TwV*, ^^^sw^kt^ ^'t ^^«^ 
ii€^r jyaanianioh, aud compelled \\«iu Xo \e\x^^^ ^ ^'^ 
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On the 22d of June, the garrison of this place, exceedm* 
5000 Bien, capitulated upon terms, and the final conquest of 
Egypt vr^9 compleated by an inferior Engli&h force, inrilh a 
bravery unparalleled in the history of t-his war. 

The inteiligenee of the conclusion of this brilliant campHign 
was received in England on the same day that the prelimioa- 
ries of |>cace were signed by M. Otto, on the |^art of the French 
Republic, and lord Ilawkesbury on the part of his Brituiiiic 
Majesty. This negotiation had been carried on for some 
months, but with impenetrable secrecy. 

By the definitive treaty, which was concluded at Aniiras, 
OB ^e 27t-h of March, 1802, Great Britain agreed to the r^ 
storation of all her conquests, the island of Trinidad, aoj the 
Dutch possessions of Ceylon excepted. The Cape of Good 
Hope was to remain a free port t(i all the contracting par- 
lies, who were to enjoy the same advantages. The islsiid 
ef Malta was to be evacuated by the British troops, and 
restored to the order of St. John of Jerusalem. Egypt was 
restored to the Ottoman Porte. The territory of Portugal 
was to be maintained in its integrity; and the French 
troops were to evacuate the territory of Rome and Naples. 
The republic of the seven islands was recognised by France. 
And the fishery of Newfoundland was established on ib 
former footing. 

With' re<r<ird to the public at large, the peace unquestion- 
ably afforded the highest satisfaction. If its terms were not 
quite so favourable as some predicted, they were at least 
nccommodated to existing circumstances, and they affordnl 
a respite from that enormous load of expenditure which 
the nature of the war had rendered necessarv, while we had 
the satisfaction to reflect, that throughout a struggle of ten 
years, with the common enemy of Europe, and of coustituted 
authorities, we had preserved our empire, our laws, our con- 
stitulion, and our religion, from the violence of revolutionary 
power, ai^d at the same time saw our commerce advance, and 
our commercial credit unim|)aired. 

Yet amidst the satisfaction so generally expressed on this 
occasion, it was not long before symptoms of mutual jea- 
lou.^y appeared between the governments of Great Britain and 
Frunee, 

On the part of the BnV\s\\, VV^fe Vvo^>l^\Vj c\^^\ov.^^.xte to a 
commercisil treaty, the plunAet oVGet\sMj.wj^S5e«^\^^>\RK\wk^ 

qr the itityot the press Vu^^V^-d> ..«. ..x^x^^^x^ 
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obviously indicative of the dangerous ambition of the French 
consul ; while our refusal te give up Malta, and an attempt 
to interfere in the concerns of Switzerland, were regarded, by 
France, as acts of aggression on the part of Great Britain. 

The ministry of this country, however, evinced no forward- 
ness to complain, or to give Bonaparte reason to think them 
inclined to oppose him by any kind of hostility. Some in- 
crease m the naval and railitarv establishments indeed were 
made, but nothing hostile appeared on our side before the 
month of March, 1803, when the intentions of the enemy' 
could no longer be mistaken, and when the points in dispute 
had been fully canvassed between the First Consul and the 
British ambassador. 

In the mean time an event occurred which interested the 
country very much iu its own preservation. It was generally 
supposed, that although the seditious societies which assem- 
bled in 179^5, had become less open and less bold in their 
proceedings, in consequence of the laws enacted at that period^ 
and of the spirit of the |)eople at large havhig been decidedly 
avowed against their machinations, yet it was suspected that 
the spirit of treason was by no means entirely supprcbsed, and 
that the disaffected party continued to hold a secret corre- 
spondence with the enemies oT (heir country. At the head of 
a (iariy of this kiud was colonel Despard, a man who had once 
performed able services for his country, but either his ambi- 
tion had been ungratified, or his mind had been corrupted by 
the worst principles of the French revolution. Certain it was, 
tliat as far back as 1797 government were apprized of his 
treasonable practices, and he was imprisoned during the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus act, in the house of correc- 
tion in Spa Fields ; but oi) his being liberated in 1 802 he en- 
tered into a more atrocious conspiracy than had ^et been 
heard of : his plan was to corrupt the principles of the sol- 
diers, and particularly o^ his majesty's guards : a society was 
formed, of -about thirty obscure individuals, whose numbers, 
however, it was trusted would soon b^ increased : their prin- 
cipal object was the murder of the king, at the opening of 
parliament, while another party was to seize the Tower, and 
the Bank, and to stop the mail coaches, which last measure 
)vas to be a signal to the disaffected in the country to march 
io their assistance. Of this plot, government were aw»re, 
but wisely allowed it to ripen, and evince the designs '<&v^d>;<^Vx 
of the coaspirators, before they Vnletlett.^. Kk.m^\^vql^'^ *a?k 
hor. l6, 1802, about thirty ot the cousipvt^Veix* x»««. ^xx«5« 
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at the Qakley-anns, in Sooth Lambeth, and cotmalStted to 
prison. Their trials came on Hi February followrogi whrn 
Despard, and five others, were convicted upon the clearMt' 
' evidience, and were exrcnted on the 21st of that month) «ra 
platform erected on the top of the new gaol, in Southwark; 

Tlie ambition of the First Consul of France^ and the relact- 
ance he manifested with respect to confmercial relations nith 
this cQuntrv, became every day more apparent, as well as an 
inclination to treat Great Britain as a conquered nation. Tbb- 
he evinced by the ui^ustifiable violence offered to British pro- 
perty in France, and the denial of justice to British subjects 
In the French courts ; he even refused to restore the vessels 
captured in India by the French, after the signature of tbe 
preliminaries wati known to both nations. Hi9 most distaat, 
though R«t less obvious designs, appeared likewise in his sead- 
ing a number of persons to Great 'Britain and Ireland, uAdrr 
the plausible name of commercial commissioners, but who 
were in faet all military officers, who employed themselves in 
obtaining such informatioB as could be serviceable onlyia 
case of an invasion. 

The possession of Mai hi, however, was laid hold of by tlie 
First Consul as the chief object in dispute, and a pen'mptorj 
fiomand was made for its evacuation. This brought on a Iodj; . 
and protraeted netiiotiation betMreen the Frencti and English 
courts, which had^from the beginning such an aspect, thiit «»n 
tbe 8th of March, 1803, his Majesty sent a message to both 
houses of parliament, stating, that as very considerable mili* 
tary preparations were carrying ou in tbe ports of France aid 
Holland, be bad judged it expedient to adopt additional mea- 
sures of precaution for the security of hh dominions : that 
though these preparations were avowedly direcN^d to colomal 
service, yet, as discussions of great importance were then sub- 
sisting between Ms majesty and the French govenunent, tbe 
result of which must at present be uncertain, his majesty was 
induced to make this communication to his faithful pariia* 
Yuent, in full persuasion that, while they partook of his ma- 
jesty's earnest and unvarying solicitude for the continuance of 
peace, he nii<;ht rely with' perfect confidence on their public 
spirit Hud liberality to adupt such measures as circumstances 
nii^ht appf^ar to require, for supporting the honour of bit 
crown and the esseniial Interests of his ))eople. Addresses 
fvero votvd in both houses '\\\ cot\:i'f^wnvi^ i^i this mesisage, 
oud a gnmt mude ol \0,o(^0 se«lU\^^xv w» ^w^«\^\^q«^v^>Sul 
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4>f Mardi anoilier message ^as received ^y tlie houtei, wbich 
stated that his ms^jesty had thoueht it necessary to exercise 
4iie pow«rs vested in him by act of parliament for calling out 
and embodying forthwith the militia. * 

The negotiations alluded to went on for a cansiderahle time, 
till srll probability of agreement having vanished, lord Whit* 
worth left P^fis on the 10th of May» about which time tlie 
French ambassador, Andreossi, left London, and on the IBth 
the British government published a declaration of the causes 
of complaint which they had to ^lledge against France, and 
this was soon after followed by the issuing of letterf of 
marque and reprisal. All these proceedings received the full 
•anctiea of parliament, although not without exciting debatei 
of codsiderable length and interest. 

But before we detail the measures that were taken tc> pro- 
Tide for the safety of the country in this new war, it will be 
necessary to notice certain rebelliofis prodeedings in Ireland, 
Mrhich occurred m the summer of 1803, and, according to 
«very probable account, were excited by persons in connexion 
with the French government. This new conspiracy was con- 
tfkictad principally by Russell, Emroett, and Dowdall, mon ef 
flome abilities and eaucation, but headstreng, desperate, and 
grossly unprincipled. Enuneti and Russell had been coh- 
cemed in the rebellion of 179S» And after the war, had been 
allowed to transport themselves. « They at;cording]y took ze-, • 
f uge in France, and there appear to have brooded over their 
supposed wrongs, and to have contrived their scheme. They 
returned to Ireland in ISQ2, and remained for some tuae 
concealed under fktitious names.- In this disguise, howeveiV 
they found some associates as desperate and unprincipled as 
themselves, and had the art to procure or manufacture a large 
quantity of pikes and other arms, at a house, in Thoinas- 
street, Dublm. JThey also contrived to tram their associates, 
in some degree, and to provide stores ol arms and gunpowder 
in their respective habitations, all ready to be brought into* 
general service at the appointed time. Their design was to 
beize the castle of Dublin, to consider the troops of the liiie 
as prisoners of war, but to massacre such of the militia or 
^rolunteers as should oppose them. A similar rising was ex* 
pected in all parts of the country^ the signal for which was 
to be the stopping of the mail-coaches. All tbis^ liowev<»:« 
appears to have been mere de\us\oxi lo\ >\\e ^>yt^^«s» ^^"mJsj"^ 
tniscbiefi a mob they might aud d\d i:?c^s^^\i>\\.^^'^^'*^'^ 
he country was against thera. N^Yv€\\\ex vw^^. ^ "^^^ '^ 
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llrat they thought it necessary to perpetrate something worthy 
the aame of treason, we know not, but they fixed on the 
^3d of July as the. time of general * insurrection. About nine 
o'clock in the evening of that day, the signal was given by 
the firing of rockets, and the doors of their magazine were 
opened^ when finnnett, Dowdall, and two other miscreants, 
Qttigley and Stafford, rushed out at the head of their followers, 
and took their station in Thorn asrstreet. The rebels did not 
exceed lifty, but as they put pikes Ipto .the hands o| all the 
m»b w-ho were willing to join them, iheir number soen 
aittounted to about five h^mdred ; still this would have if)>- 
swered no general purpose, had they RiOt been provided with 
an o|)port unity to satiate their malice by the shedding of i)i- 
uocent blood. 

The malignity of some,pf the conspirators had induced tlicm 
to dispatch a forged summons to lord Kllwarden, the cliief 
justice of the King's bench, to attend a council on this fatal 
evening ; and, k w^s during the height of the insurrection tba^ 
this amiable and venerable' magistrate, accompanied by his 
daughter, Miss Wolfe, and his nephew, a clergyman, arrived, 
in Thomas-strjeet, in his way from his country house to the 
castle. Lord Kilwarden and Mr* Wolfe, his niephew, were 
inhumanly dragged from the carnage, and pierced with in- 
numerable wounds by ihip pikemep ; but Miss Wojfe, by seine 
jDOc^ns, made her escape to the castle. Colonel Brown, a 
brave .officer, who was hyrrying to join hb regiment, fell in 
among the rebels, and was cut to pieces ; and others fell a 
sacrifice to their fury, before the military assembled in suf- 
ficient numbers to disperse them, which was not done without 
considerable slaughter. Emmett, Dowdall, Quigley, and 
Stafford made their escape, but Einmett was soon tal^ea, and 
witU RusseU, and sonije others, w^s afterwards tried iipd exc- 

^ 4cvited. As sooq .as the news of this ^i^ssacr^ reached Eng- 
land, parHament found jt necessary to repeal the Habeas Cor^ . 
pus act in Ireland. 

The necessity of tlie w^r Bad now become so apparent, 
that perhaps in no peripd of pur history can we mention an 
occasion which discovers such unanimity in support of the 
nation, as appeared a ieyv >vecks after the war was finally de- 
tjcrmined on. The threatpnings o| France were no louge;: dis- 
guised; invasion and extermination of the British nanre Jond 
nation were the sole and \n\\\\eA\^X^ v\^s\^xi W^"^ -a^^wv^tad to 

pursue. The plunder oi ouv VsVaw^ vi^^ \^^\^ ^^^\V ^-3. Wxs:.. 

ducement for the amies to voXymVeex otvV\w^ s«nx^^,^^ ^^^^ 
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plans wei^ published -of the measures intended to be taken 
vflien the designs should be accomplished. 

In all this, however, the French had miscalculated their 
own power, and our incapacity. Great Britain was certainly 
unwilling to go to war^ if it could have been avoided, but 
for that necessity she was amply prepared. So little interval 
had taken place since the last war, that neither her naval nor 
her military spirit had had leisure to subside. Accordingly, 
a naval force was soon provided nearly double in number and 
force to what we had possessed at the commencement of any 
former war. The militia were next embodied, apd the actjor 

' raising the army of reserve, m the course of a few mouths, 
added 30,000 men to the^ regular force of the country. An 
act had likewise been past, enabling his majesty to. call out 
tbe whole mass of tlie people fit to bear arms, in different 
classes, and to put a certain proportion of them into immedi- 
ate training. But (he operation of this act ivas rendered un- 
necessary by tfie voluniai^ zeal which blazed forth on this, 
as it never had done on any former occasion. 

Tlie effect of this upon the mind of the First Consul of . 
France was what ntight have been expected ; he collected in- 
deed three hundred thbusamf men on llic coast, and had 
made great progress in preparing them for sea, but he never 
made the attempt, and found it more easy to revenge himself 
upon the helpless and unoffending, accordingly knowing that 
curiosity, and affairs of business, had induced many English 
gentlemen to visit France, he oi'dered the'tn all to be seized as 
prisoners of wat; and^ iti about two months afi^er the com- 
mencement of hostilities the Trench troops were ordered to 
over-run and plunder the defenceless state of Hanover. The 
object of this invasion was evidently to take revenge on his 
Britannic majesty, as elector of Hanbv^r, but he heard the news 
with dignified composure, and immediately ordered the spi- 
rited measure of blockading the Elbe, the Weser, the ports 
of Genoa and Spezia, Havre, and the ports of the Seine, and 
the intention of government beitig directed to such of the 
enemy's possessions abroad, as were accessible, the islands ol 
St. Lucia, Tobago, Demerara, and Essequibo, the settlement 
of Berbice, the islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, and some 
others, were captured by the British troops. Several successful 
attacks were made on the enemy's iuvadiu^co'A9l^Y^\\\RX!5«36c^ 
on the port oi Granville, the towu ?ii\^ \o\\ q\\^>r:w^'^., '«s^^ 

Boulogne, the grand depot of Ihie m\^tfvft% wt\sv^>'«s^F®Kfi^' 

Uiejf vessels were destroyed* 
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The iotprnal government of France, during the foaf year, 
underwent a change for which the j[)eople had been artfully 
prepared: the First Consul- procured himself at length to be 
chosen chief magistrate by the title of Emperor,^ and the m- 
perial dignity confirmed to him and his heirs. Hie afterwards 
bestowed the rank of princes on*the collateral branches of bh 
family, and the court was in all respects restored to its pristine 
splendor, and variety of ranks and orders. To alldib, the 
people submitted not only with com^sure,'[buf widi their usual 
joy and vivacity ;.. no traces of the revolutionary or republicair 
spirit was allowed to remain, and Bonaparte ruled with les» 
controul from laws; of any kind,- than the most despoticprince 
ia ancient or modem times. 

At home the additional supplies for carrying on the war 
were levied with very little dnturbance or complaint, so amply 
were all convinced that- our existence as a people depended 
en the aid given to government at so critical a period. An 
attempt was, Ikowever, made to procure a stronger admioi»- 
tration than that which derived its name from Mr. Addington; 
. and a negotiation was .set on foot t0 procure a coalition be* 
tween the Grenvilld party ^nd Mr. Fox ; Mr. Pitt was also 
xO have a share in the new arrangement, but, for some reasons 
not explicitly avowed, this negotiation ended in Mr. Pitt's 
becoming prime minister, without any of the illustrious col* 
leagues he intended as his associates. Mr. Addington re- 
signed, and was soon after 'called up to the house of Peers 
by the title of lord Sidmouth. 

About the conclusion of the year 1804, the court of Spain 
issued a formal declaration of war against Great Britain, m 
consequence of which the Britbh council ordered reprisals 
and letters of marque to be granted. The conduct of the 
Spanish court was on this occasion considered as a matter of 
constraint, resulting from the fear of offending the Emperor 
of France,, who was now^ committing unpretedented acts of 
riolence and outrage, and began to regard his allies as vassab 
bound to comply with his will in all its capricious changes,, 
and however repugnant to their inclination or interests, h 
consequence of these transactions, those other powers of Eu- 
rope, which had yet possessed some degree of independence, 
but who saw no security in any species of treaty or security 
which Trainee could oiler, \>e§a«iW mcteaae their armies, and 
prepare tor war. Prussia or\^, \wl\\\>3 l\ws\ S3e»x^ -w^^^-Ke^^ 
from short-sighted policy, AetetmmeA \o ^^f^^^^'^^^^^^ 
fitv, with the feeble \vope lU^V a v^^^xV^ \.^x^.^^vte. \ 
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f ranee, and offered to mediate between France ai^d fiussiu. 
This, however, was refused by Russia, unless the French 
Emperor would admit Great tiritain to negotiate at the same 
time, which was no part of his policy. Bonaparte had, in- 
deed, in the beginning of 1805, made offers to negotiate by 
a letter addressed persoiially to his Mj^esty, whose answer^ 
conveyed by Lord Mulgrave, Secretary of State,^ iDfifliated 
that bis Majesty could not enter into a farther discussion^ 
without a - eomnmni cation with bis allies, and particularly 
with the Emperor of Russia. 

In the mean time Au^itria, alarmed at the march of some 
new i*rench troops into Italy, demanded an explanation, 
vrhich was evaded ; and, in the month of March, the Empe- 
for of France declared himself king of Italy, but professed 
fhat from the period of its being evacuated by foreign armies, 
iie vi'ould transmit the crown of Italy to one of his male chil- 
dren whether natural or adopted. Accordingly, by this^sole 
«€i of arbitrary power, he was crowned at Milan on tiie 26i[i 
(5f May, witii great pomp, and as a farthe^ infraction on {he 
ihdependenee of that country,. Genoa .was annexed to France. 
This last violence put an end to all hopes of pacification with 
l^ussia, and both there aiid in the Austrian dominions, the 
liiost formidable preparations for war were carried on, and 
treaties entered into with Great Britain for suck assistance as 
she might pe enabled to afford. 

In odier fespecls, flie war wa^ hitherto, on the part of 
Oreat Britain, of the defensive kind, as far as concerned mi- 
litary operations. The navy, however, which blockaded all 
the porti of the enemy, and began to cover the seas, had its 
u£uul success, in capturing a prodigious number of his ships 
of war and commerce. France continued its menaces of inva- 
sion, and atone time had collected upwards of three huh-- 
ircd thousand men on the coast most adjacent and likely to 
further its purposes. The disputes, however, with Russia 
iind Germany soon rendered it necessary to detach a great 
ptoportion of this force into other parts of Europe: and 
Bonaparte, with an ambition which universal empire only 
see«^ed sufficient to gratify, found a new enemy in every new 
acquisition of territory. In order to further his views of Ger- 
many, which amidst th^ most hypocritical professions of for- 
bearance, were regular, preconcerted and 'systematic, he en- 
deavoured to sep'drdic the liead ol\WXtva^\\^Vv^\fiL>^\^vi2is^^ 
bers, declaring that lie would cous\^«iX v\\ ^>5ygt«iK\Rroa. -^5^^ 
may be afjtejnpted against \V\e OetwaiTi \io^N, ^^A w^'toc 
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aquiiisl l>avaria, as ft»niial declarations of war, and thai he 
wuiiUt never separate the interests of th^ empire from those oi 
the princes of Germany who were attaclicd to him. 

The Anstrians conteninuig these menaces, passed the river 
Inn, and entered the Bavarian territories, with a force estima- 
ted at fifty-five thousand men, while the hereditary states 
came forward in support of their sovereign with an cnthiisi- 
asni worthy of the best period of their history. The prepara- 
tions on the part of Ri»ssia were no less extensive. It was 
generally understood that Austria had prepared above three 
hundred thousand, Russia one hundred and eighty thousand, 
and that the militia of Tyrol might be estimated at twenly 
thousand men. Such a force seemed to promise surcciis, but 
such was the want of conduct or concert between these allieti 
powers, and such the expedition of the French in bringuig tm 
engagements before the sdlies had matured their plans, that 
the war proved wholly disadvantageous to the latter, and was 
attended with reverses of the most disastrous kind. 

The French army crossed the Rhine on the 2oth and 5(Jth 
of Sepleml>er, 1805, in three divisions, and succeeded in 
bringing the Austrians to action*" before they were j^^iuod bv 
the Russians, and defeated them at Wertingcn and Gnnshurgb 
with considerable loss. In the mer.n tkne, Bonaparte Irad 
recourse to one of those violent and tyrannical measures whirli 
distinguish his government. Notwithstanding the nciilra- 
hty religiously observed by the king of Prussia, the Frendi- 
army under general Bernadotte, amounting to twenty tiiou- 
sand men, entered the Prussiait provinces in Franconia, and 
when this was complained of by the Prussian generals, ami 
ministers, the only answer condescended by the French com- 
mander was, that he had orders to pass b\ force, if it shoul'l 
be necessary. 

The defeat of the Austrian army had as yet^bi^n only par- 
tial, but on the 13lh of October Marshal Soult surr*)unded 
Mcmingcn, wliich capitulated, with a garri!>on of nine bst- 
lalif>ns. On the l^fh the Austrians ruade a sortie from Ulm, 
ntlt\cked the French division under Dupont, by which they 
were defeated with the loss of fifteen hundred prisoners. In 
a few days, Ulm, which was connnanded by the Austrian ge- 
neral Mack, surrendered to the French under circumstances 
of a very suspicious khid : and at the battles of Wcrtingen, 
G-unsburgh, Memingen, \}\ra> «k»^ ?>cvw\^ \vL\vsxVssit actions, the 
Austrians wcTt computed lo \\3LNe \o?X \«t\>j ^q\^^w^ xoRXi. 
TJie junction of the Auslnans ;waA Y.Ax%iYj«vi, H*\weB. ^v.^ 
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fifrst attended with appearances of success, finally led only to 

a more signal and decisive action, in wliicli tho French, by their 

superiority hi numbers, were completely yictoriotiTj. Thisy 

Avhich is generally known by the name ofthe battle of Aus- 

tcrlitz, was fought on the second of December. ^ The Russian 

army consisted of fifty thousand men, and the Austrian of'not 

quite twenty-five thousand, both which numbers were grossly 

esiaggcrated in the French accounts/ The French amounted 

to nearly one hundred thousand, commanded by Bonaparte', 

aud the ablest of his generals. The number of killed and taken 

on either side have not yet been exactly ascertained. The 

consequence, however, was an armistice between the hostile 

armies, signed on the sixth, and a treaty of peace was con-* 

eluded at Presburgh, on the twenty-sixth. According to the 

terms of this^ treaty, France was to continue in possession of 

the territories beyond the Alps, and the emperor of Germany 

was to acknowledge Bonaparte as- king of Italy, but the 

latter agreed to separate the crown, of Italy, and not to unite 

it again on the same head. The cessions on the part of the 

Em}>€ror of Germany were sufficiently humiliating: on the 

other hand the emperor Napoleon guaranteed the integrity of 

the empire of Austria ui the stat^ to which he had now redt^ced 

it, as well as the integrity of the house of Austria. 

The Russian army, after the battle of Au9terlitz,.kept the 
field until next morning,- and when the armistice was con- 
cluded oathe part of the Emperor of Germany, af his parti- 
cular request, conmiopced their retreat, which* was effected iir 
good order, and without loss, notwithstanding the assertion 
of the French, that during the negotiations with Austria, their 
army prosecuted ks viptorics. 

While the emperor Napoleon was thus triumphing over 
Austria, dictating the most mortifying terms, aud extending 
his continental poWei', and at the very moment he was de- 
(rl^ring that he wanted only ships, colonies and commerce^ 
his views were baffled by a victory on the part^of the British 
navy, more gloriousr and decisii'e than can be parallel^ in 
history. 

Vice-admiral Lord Nelson had the command of the f^cet 
destined to watch the Sf)anish harbonr of Cadiz, which 
at that time contained the combined fleets of France 
and Spau]< On the 19th of October, it was communicated 
to his lordship that this fleet had ^ul" to s^^lv'^'^'^"^'^'^'^^^^;*^ 
eluded that iheir destination was l\ie ^\t.^v\^\\«»KMv* ^^"^ 
mediatelj^madc^ aU sail iot \Vie ^XjesxuKJ!^ ^V ^^qr.'^x*:^^ 
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\]\t British squadron^ consisting of twenty- seven ships, tlir€e 
of tlieni sixtv-fours. On Monday the 52 1st, at day-light, the 
ou*^iny was discovered off Cupe Trafalgar. The comRiaiider 
in i'hief immediately made the signal for the fleet to hear up in 
two cohimns, as they formed in order of sailing; a mode o{ 
attack which he had previously directed, to avoid the kicosTe- 
nicKce and delay in forming a line of hattle in the usual man^ I 
ner, while he gave ont as the signal, " England expects everjf; 
man to do his duty."' Never was expectation more amply. 
Sulfilled, nor orders obeyed' with more perfect regularity and 
effect. The enemy's line consisted of thirty-three ships, of 
wFiich eighteen were French and fifteen Spanish, the FrcHch 
under admiral Villeneuve, who was also coiAniander in chief^ 
and the Spaniards under admiral Gravina; 

Tlie action began at twelve o'clock, by the feading ships o^ 
tiie colunms breaking through the enemy's line ; tlie con* 
niander in chief about the tenth ship from theVan, and admiral 
Gollingwood about the tweHth from the rear, leaving the van of 
the enemy unoccupied, the succeeding ships breaking through, 
in all ports, astern of their leaders, and engaging the enemy 
at the muzzles of their guns. The conflict was- severe, and 
\he enemy fought with acknowledged bravery, but the irB' 
pulse of British skill and courage was irresistible. About 
three in th« af-ternoon, many of' the French and Spanish ships- 
having struck their colours, their line gave way. Admural 
Graviiia, with- ten ships, joining their frigates to leeward, 
stood towards Cadiz. The five headmost ships in their vau 
tacked, and standing to the southward, to windward ef the 
British line, were engaged, and the sternmostof them taken: 
the others went off, leaving to his Majesty's squadron nineteen 
ships of the line, of which two were first rates, with Ville- 
neuve, commander in chief, and two other flag officers. 

Such a battle could not have been fought without sustain- 
ing great foss of men. The number of killed, . however, didf 
not exceed four hundt^d and twenty-three, nor that of the 
wounded eleven hundred and sixty-four: The gallant Nelson, 
however, already immortalized by tlie battle of Aboukir, fell, 
i'j-the arms of victory, just as he had achieved the present' 
more extensive and memorable defeat of the enemy. . About 
the middle of 'the action his Icrrdship received a musket-ball in 
hJs left'hreaslt which was ^Vnved at him from the top of tke 
ship with which he was engaged. Oxv\\\"^\ic«v^<iiw\>fc\\wS»ssw,' 
he comDhkied of acute pam Va\Vie\>xe^\,^xi^^Vv^vj^v«^^ 
Mise and inelion of the bod>r wvd ^xvV^^^^^ ^lA:x^x.v^^^^^ \. 
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inspiration became short and difficult : liis pulse small, weak 
and irregular ; he frequently declared that his back seemed 
shot through : that he felt every instant a gush of blood withiir • 
bis breast, and that he had sensations which indicated to 
him the approach of deatli. In the course of an ho^ur, hi^- 
pulse became indistinct, his extremities and forehead cold, 
but he retained his wonted energy of mind and exercise of hist- 
l^ttlties, to the latest moment of bis existence : and when^ 
^ictpry, as sign^ as decisive, was announced . to him, he ex- 
pressed his pious acknowledgments, and heart-fek satisfdction^ 
at the glotious event, in the most emphatic language. He de- 
Hvered his last orders witb lii» iisud preekion, and in a few 
minutes after expired without a struggle^ 

The battle of Tiafalgair immediately followed by an action- 
eminently worthy to accompany its glories. SirKichard 
Strachan, while cniisii^ off Ferrol with four ships of the line^^ 
one of eighty .and three of seventy-four guns, fell in with what 
he conceived to be a squadron of the French that set %fc\ frOm 
^ochfort, and consbted likewise of four ships oif the line of 
the same weight of- metal. A most gallant action immediately 
^.ommenced, and terminated in the total defeat and capture of 
these ships, which the conqueror then discovered to be part 
of the Cadiz fleet that had retreated from the battle hf Tra^ 
fdlgar. Of the whole, therefore, of that combined fleet of^ 
thirty-three sail o| the line, four only escaped, the rest being 
either taken or destroyed. 

The intelligence of this* victory was received at home with 
mingled sensations of joy and regret. It was impossible not 
to participate in the general congratulation, that we were now 
possessed of a navy which, humanly speaking, appeared to be 
invincible : but the reflection that we had lost the most gal- 
lant and aceomplfthed otficer in our ser^ce, in the prime of 
life, and* the aenith of his fome, one who had long been the 
terror of our enemies, diffused a sensation of the deepest sor- 
row, whicb was manifested by#every public testimony of re- 
gard for hb memory. His remains Imving been brought to 
England, were interred in the cathedral church of St. Paul, 
accompanied by a procession which for extent and grandeur 
exceeded any thing of the kind ever known.^ 

Nor was the the only circumstance which cast a damp on 
what would otherwise have gladdened the public mind. , N<^v 
withstarrdiog our firm and juslii\2Lb\e t^\«Xkt^ <5«v w«. \!»s^> 
which bad done all that a nav^ caxi Ao^XVifc wJCvi*^'^^^^ 
the affairs ot Europe could not UVY lo w^x^^^ >^ 'M5«SS^»^^ 
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- swn that it wds no longer possible to restrain the ambit ioD of 
tiie French sovereign, and that the few remaining independeut 
blates, without more vigour and concert than had \et beeu 
discovered in their proceedings, must soon become cither 
the allies or vasshls of a power which had given man^ proofs 
that it was no longer to be restrained by the accustomed 
laws of justice and the rights of nations. 

On the meeting of parliament, Jan. 21, 1806, the^raatten 
were introduced in the opening speech, when his Majesty con- 
gratulated the country on the late glorious victory, which liad 
not only confirmed in the most signal ulacnner our maritune su- 
periority, but had essentially contributed to the security of liis 
Majesty's dominions. It was also stated', that although tEe 
Emperor of Germany had felt himself compelled to wi^draw 
from the contest, his Majesty continued to receive from the 
Emperor of Russia the strongeit assurances of unshaken ad- 
herence to that generous and enlightened polity by which be 
had hitherto been actuatetl. 

The two liouses then proceeded to ordinary business of the 
session, which was very soon interropted by an event that de- 
rangell the plans of adniinistnitiun, and lea to some import- 
ant changes. We allude to the death of the Right Hon. 
William Pitt, a minister of high and acknowledged talents, 
who, with a sliort interval of retirement in 1801, had held 
the first office of stat^for twentv-thrce years. His health had 
been for some time in a state of decline... exhibiting symptoms 
of general debility, mixed with an hereditary gout, which pnt 
mi end to his life on the 25d' of January', aAd in the fortv- 
beventii year of his age. There was reason' \a think that bis 
death was accelerated by excessive anxiety and attention to 
business, and that the reverses experienced by our allies on 
the continent had contributed not a little to exasperate bis 
disorder. Sensible that the nation had' lost a miuister of 
transcendant abilities, the parliament ordered a public funeral 
and monument, and every mark of respect was paid to liis 
memory. 

Soon after Mr. Pitt's death, his colleagues in office unani- 
monsl Y resigned their situations, and within a it\y weeks an ad- 
ministration was formed partly of those who had formerly acted 
with Mr. Pitt during his long administration, extending fn>m 
J 75 J to 1801, and patll^ ol \\\ow v»V\o Vviid always socmen 
aad voted ki opposition le V\\b m^«is«Tt%. Nxwwv^ >\v^ W^swl 
nere Lord Greiiville, lAr\ Svvenc^r, w^^\ V^t^^xWx^>^,«& 
mong the latter, Mr. ErsVXiic, ^t.C^tes.^Vx.SV^Tv^^.^ 
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Bfr. Fox; Lord Grenviile was appointed fkst Lord df the 
lEreasury ; Mr. Pdx, Earl Spencer, and Mr. Windham, Secre- 
taries of State ; Lord Henry Petty, second son of the Marquis 
of Lansdjowne, Chancellor of the Exchequer; Mr. Grey, 
first Lord ef tlie Admiralty, Mr. Sheridan, Treasurer of tlie 
Navy ; Earl Moira, Master of the Ordnance ; Earl Fitzwilliam, 
President of the Council^ Lord Sidniopth, Privy Seal ; John^ 
Duke of Bedford, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ; and Mr. Ers- 
kine, created Lord Erskine, Lord High Chancellor. 

Among the first proceedings of this administration, wiiich 
affected the state of war, was a message to parliament ac- 
quainting the houses, that his Prussian majesty having, in a 
mement of confidential inlercoucse, t-aken possession of his 
Britannic majest/s electoral dominions, and aggravated the 
iBJury by determining to exclude by force the vessels and 
commodities of. this kingdom from ports and countries 9nder 
the lawful dominion, or forcible control of Prussia, it became 
necessary to consider her as a hostile power. This event was 
soon after followed by a change in the constitution of Ger- 
many, of which the following is a brief outline. 

Tiie old constitutional union having been dissolved accord^ 
ing to a plan proposed by the French ^mpjerpr, a new treaty 
of Confederation was agreed on ; and he caused himself to be 
declared Protector of the alliance ; an honour which he cer- 
tainly deserved, as being the contriver And imposer of t-he^ 
whole system ; one consequence of which was that Fjancis IL 
"was obliged formally to abdicate the high and important 
office of Emperor of Germany, and thus all tjie ties that had 
hitherto attached the states of Germany to the imperial 
jurisdiction and supremacy were for ever dissolved. 

The state of Europe in consequence of these transactions, 
which 'put an end to all hopes of restricting the power of 
France, led -.eventually to an attempt to negotiate a peace 
l>et\veen France and Great Britain. The correspondence ref- 
lating to this matter began to take place soon after the esta- 
blishment of the new administration, and much was expected 
Ironi the apparent cordiality with which the two governments 
commenced their proceedings, and from the character which 
Mr. Fox was supposed to hold at the court of Frduce^ as a 
statesman averse to-a continuance of unnecessary hostilities, 
and desirous of listening to terms of mutual conciliation^ but 
experience proved that the time was not 'j^V cKsw^fc >^\\««v ^^ 
iwihition of France would declaTe\iae\l^^>A^VtA»'a2sy^^^^'^^^ 
the ^oicc of moderatiofi^ , ^ 
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The negotiation originated in an offer made by the FreuA 
^ovemnlent of treating for peace, on the basis of actual pes* 
session; which was stated to admit of mutual compensation. 
This basis, however, was soon departed from, by the enemy, 
and it became sufficiently obvious that |>eace couid only be 
obtained by such sacrifices as would be utterly incompatible 
with the honour and security of the British nation. After the 
conferences had been protracted, therefore, to aii unusual 
length, the English plenipotentiaries returned, without effect- 
ing any thing. 

The conduct of the Frendi government had, indeed, now 
i)ecome so insufferable by its violence and perfidy, that even 
the king ef Prussia, who bad remained longer -the ally of 
France than any other power in Europe, and had conse- 
<]uently submitted to more and greater instances of humili- 
ation, was at length compelled to declare that forbearance 
rould be no lon^ier practised, and as it speared impossible to 
submit to more indignities, he stated that he must liencefortli 
4!onfide the safety aifd h6noar of his crown only to arms. 

The period, Jiowever, which be bad now chosen to resist 
the power of France was peculiarly unfortunate. He \m\ 
left himself no ally : his itroolps had enjoyed a peace of so long 
duration, that they were utterly unacquainted with those 
changes that had been introducea in military tactics, and yet 
witli all these disadvantages his majesty deteniiined to risk ths 
whole on the event of a battle. That battle was fought ob 
the 14th of October, at Jena, and completely decided iu fa- 
vour of the French, about half past three in the aftemooo.' 
The Prussian army is supposed to have amounted to ninety 
thousand men : while the French, commanded by Bonaparte 
in person, amounted to n\early double the number. The con- 
sequence of Prussia, as a continental power, was now annihi- 
lated, and infatuation completed what impolicy had begun. 

The proceedings of parliament during this year were prin- 
cipally distinguished by the final abolition of tlie Slave Trade, 
a measure which had been originally agitated about tweuty 
years ago, and had been successively debated in almost every 
session of parliament since. Notwithstanding many disap- 
pointments and much .obloquy, tlie friends of the abolitioa 
persisted in their endeavours, meeting every fresh discussion 
in the most open and WberaV wv^wtk^t^ viutil the conviction be- 
camc g'eneral that tbis Uade \n^^ *\\^^\«Lct\v\\si ^^as. vaiosyci.^'vsd 
itnaecess'dry to the weUarc ol owx^Ne'sX \\\^!i:\7L^^^^^, 'Wr. 
i^st question of aboUUoiv was luVtoAu^^^ Sx^^ ^V^o^^v, ^ 
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Ihe iQth of June 1806« by Mr. Fox, whei} it was carried by a 
-majority of 114 4o 15, and a similar motion was carried ib 
Ihe house of Lords a few days after by a majority of 41 to 20. 
The hiontb of September was marked by the demise of the 
right hon. G. J. Fox, secretary of state ror foreign affairs. 
>fie died at the seat of the duke of Devonshire, at Chiswick, 
in the fifty-ninth year of his age ; and 'his remains were in- 
terred with great pomp in Westminster abbey. 

Early in the following year, his Britannic majesty had an 
opportunity of demonstrating his zealous attachment to the 
'Protestant religion ; and this opportunity he embraced in a 
manner which will reflect everlasting hotiour upon his name 
and character. — A bill, having for its object the emancipa- 
tion of papists from their present inability to hold places of 
trust, under government, had been introrinced into parria- 
ment, and strenuously supported by the ministers. His ma- 
jesty feeling it impossible to affix his asseat to such a ,bili, 
without violating his coronation oath, was naturally offended^ 
and required a solemn assurance from the ministers, that, jafter 
-abandoning the measure, they would never again revive it. 
This proposal was rejected, and upon their consequent re- 
signation, the duke of Portland was appointed first lord of 
<he treasury, Mr.'Canning, lord Hawkesbury and lord Castle- 
reagh, secretaries of state ; Mr. Perceval, chancellor of tlie 
■exchequer ; lord Mul^ve, first lord of the admiralty ; and 
Iord£ldon, lord high chancellor. 

On the continent, appearances were, for a short time, fa- * 
vourable to the allies, and the laurels which Bonaparte had 
gathered so profusely in Italy and Germany, seemed likely 
to wither among the morasses of Poland. Victory, however, 
returned to the French standards in the battles of Pulstuck 
and Eylau ; Dantzic fell into their possession shortly after- 
Avards ; and in the graiid contestwhich took place at Friedland^ 
on the 14th of Jime, the Russians were defeated with -such 
prodigious slaughter, that their emperor thought proper to 
sign an armistice at Tilsit, which was soon followed by preli- 
minaries, of peace. The Prussian monarch, now abandoned 
^by his iniperial ally, was obliged to submit to his fate ; and 
t>y the arrangements of the new treaty,' he lost nearly half his 
possessions. 

With a view to the advantage of the Russians, who were 
at the same lime engaged in a wax vjW^i^tk^r.^^^kAl^^'^^ 
Turks, an English squadron, utvdeT >\ie corom^sA^ «i^\ r^ 
Duckworth, and sir T. LouVs, loxced >i5afc \R>sa!6j^ ^ "^ 
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jDarJaRellcs, and proceeded to Constantinople ; but, afler toft 
fhiys fruitless attempt to accomplish this intended object, tl^ 

' firiti^h comniandersjudged'it expedient to retire. 

About the same time, intelligence was received of the re- 
capture of Buenos Ayres froqn the Eritislh The small force 
which had been left to protect this extensive acquisition, ren- 
dered the success of a revo4l probable ; and general Linicrs, 
a French officer jn the Spanish service, having excited a spiril 
of rebellioji among the inhabitants, made an attack upon the 
town, tbe streets of which were soon filled by Spanish troops;, 

- whilst ^ war of ambush was c;arried on upon the tops of the 
houses. A flag of truce wiis tlierefore displayed on the castle, 
and the British forces, having capitulated, marched out with all . 
the honours of war* An attempt was subsequently made to 
retake the towjri ; but it was frustrated, through the ignorance 
or pusillanimity of general Whitelocke ; who, on bis retuni to 
England, was tried by a court martiaj^ and dbmissed his imr 
jesty's service. The city and fortress of Monte Video, hew- 
ever, were taken by about four thousand British troops under 
the comniand of colonel Browne. 

The court of Denmark having committed several acts of 
hostility against Great Britain, and it beiiig suspected l>hat 
the navy of that country was to be at the disposal ol Bona- 
parte, an expedition was dispatched, .undcr-tlve command of 
lordGambicr, and e^^^ Macartney, to joffer protection against 
the French, or to take possession of thje Danish fleet and 
naval stores. On the l^tjb of August the debarkation of the 
troops was effected, and the object ef the fleet and army was 
fully explained to the people m a temperate proclamatioil. Oq 
the 2d of September a surrender ol the naval stores and vessels 
of his Dsipish Majesty into the care of the British was formally 
demanded ; and on his de^u^ids being rejected, Copenhagen 
was bombatded, in the inost severe manner, for three succes- 
sive days and nights. The conflagration which ensued seemed 
to threaten nothing Jess than the destruction of the city ; iu 
consequence of which the Danes requested an armistice ; and 
jon the 7th thejr fleet, consisting of sixteen ships of the line, 
pfteen- frigates, six brigs, and tw^ty-five gun-boats, together 
with the naval stores, were surrendered by rapitulalion. The 
property of the inhabitants was held sacred, and all prisoner^ 
irere restored, on this occasion. 
Scarcely had the treaty olTAsvX^«^^^>^^^^^^^^^> before the 

Cersican usurper meditated Ite c<a«vvVi\Q^ ^^Vx^'^wa.cv v\ \\n^. 

Spanish monarchy. He acpoydit^^V^ ^q.>^\.y«^.v\,>^wvVx n.x>{c.xv 
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plausible, preteiices to introduce a powerful French force into 
Spain ; he then prevailed on the king to abdicate his throne ; 
dnd having succeeded in drawing his successor, Ferdinand, 
beyond the protection of the army, he sent him a prisoner to 
France, and proclaimed his own brother, Joseph, king of Spain> 
and of the Indies. 

The general consternation which at first resulted koni this 
daring outrage, on the part of the despot of France, had no 
sooner subsided, than a general insurrection broke out among 
the Spaniards, who declared eternal war against their base and 
Audacious oppressors. The French troops were, in conse- 
quence, defeated in various parts, and Joseph Bona|iarte, with 
his armed myrmidons^ were, compelled to quit the capital, in 
the most precipitate and disgraceful manner. A supreme 
and central juntas were also formed ; war was formally de- 
clared against France, in the nkme of Ferdinand the Seventh ; 
and deputies were dispatched to implore the assistance of 
Great Britain, with which peace had been already proclaimed. 
Accordingly an expedition was fitted out/ under the command 
of sir David Baird, and ample supplies of money, arms, ^nd 
aifmliutfitnyn, were sent to the galknt patriot!!; 

The successes of the Spaniards, however, proved but short 
lived ; for Bonaparte, with that promptitude which so peculi- 
arly marks his character, reappeared on the frontiers of Spain, 
with a numerous force, and, in a series of engagements, van- 
quished the patriots, regained the towns and fortresses of 
which they had taken possession,^ and entered the ill fated 
capital in triumph. 

The prince regent of Portugsll, ^'ho, under the protec- 
tion of the English,- had emigrated^ with his court; to the 
Brasils, at a period, when the French ruler had menaced his 
)it>eFty and life, addressed a manifesto to his subjects, which 
occasioned an almost universal rising io the north of Portugal, 
and the consequent expulsion of the French forces, who, from 
that quarter, had adauciously invaded the country. The 
Portuguese juntasi formed on this occasion, immediately soli- 
cited tiie aid of the British ; and a powerful force, under sir 
Arthur Wellesley, was landed on the coasTt of Portugal, and 
proceeded towards the capital, in order to attack tlie French 
army under general Junot. After some skirmislies, in which 
the enemy were invariably foiled, a severe and obstinate battle 
was fought near the village of Vvmki^L, ^xA\W '^\«wi^jv ^vtx^ 
obliged to retreat, with, the loss ol \Vk\\V^«ti ^vt^t^^ ^^ ^-^vsa^ 
nfidabout tliree thousand men, in VaWfc^ ^v^ ^*wiWsA^^^ 
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the following day, however, sir Hugh Dakymple, who bad 
been called from bis situation of lieutenant governor of Gib- 
raltar, to assume the command of all the British corps sent 
into Portugal, arrived at Ciiitra, the place which the conquer- 
ors had occupied after the battle ; and, a few hours after his 
arrival, Junot sent in a flag of truce, proposing a cessation ol 
hostilities. This was readily granted ; and a convention was 
soon afterwards concluded between the two generals,, by 
which the French army was to evacuate Portugal ; on condi- 
tion of being conveyed to France at the expence of the British. 
One article, however, which stipulated that the Russian fleet, 
then lying in the Tagus, should either remain there unmo- 
lested, or return Jiome, was peremptorily rejected by sir C. 
Cotton, to whom it was subsequently surrendered, on condi- 
tion of being restored, six months .after the conclusion of 
peace between Russia and Great Britain. The convention of 
Cintra excited the greatest dissatisfaction in England, and pe- 
titions poured in from ail parts of the kingdom, calling loudly 
fbr an enquiry into that unaccountable transaction. A-fomud 
declaration of his majesty's disapproval of both the armistice 
and the convention was officially communicated to sir H. Dal- 
rymple ; and a court of enquiry was iastituted, but without 
producing any thing worthy of notice. 

The commencement of the year I-8O9 wa» marked by an 
event equally glorious and disastrous to the British forces in 
Spain. Sir John Moore, who, with the' troops under his com- 
mand, had penetrated almost to the centre of the kingdom, 
was compelled, by the overwhelming numbers of the French, 
to r<^treat wittl the htmost precipitation.^ On this occasion 
he displayed the mdst consummate skill, and, in the engage- 
ment wliicli took place on his arrival at Corunna,. the enemy 
were completely defeated, and compelled to fly in all direc- 
tions ; but whilst the British troops, literally covered with 
laurels, embarked on board their transports without moles- 
tation, they had to regret the loss of their heroic commander, 
who fell at the commencement of the battle. 

The hope of ultimately succeeding against the tyrant of the 
continent had nearly subsided, when the Austrian cabinet pub- 
lished a declaration of war against France. Bonaparte, how- 
ever, having contrived to force himself between the princifKii 
divisions of the Austrian army, defeated them in several en- 
gagewentSf and soon made VviiuseW \waA\fct «ANvi\vNaL\ Tkxvdnot- 
njthsfandine » serious repuXse v^\v\c\v \v^ \^^^n^^ Wv '^-. 
archduke Charles, on the b^\. ^.V x.V%\>^^>^\.^ AVv^N^v^'. ^N 
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"^Vagram was so decisive, thai the emperor of Austria was 
obliged to request a cessation of hostilities, and subsequently 
fo conclu:'e a peace, upon very disadvantageous terms. 

Whilst these occurrences were passifeg on the continent, the 
British cabi:iet hoped, by making a diversion iu favour of their 
allies, to check the progress of the eneniy : and sir Arthur 
Wellesley having agam defeated the French troops, and chased 
fhein frbm^ Portugal, marthed with a numerous force into 
Spam, and fortaed a junctit)n with* the Spanish artiiy, com- 
ilnanded by g^eneral Cuesta, at Talavera. On this 27th of 
July an engagement took j>lace, in which the French were 
compelled to retreat across the Alberche, with Hie loss of 
tAvenly pieces of cannon, a considerable quantity of amniuni 
fion, and nearly ten thousand men in killed and wounded. 
But as the British general received intelligence, soon after the 
battle, that the enemy designed to attack him, both m front 
and in rear, with a «ery superior force, lie immediately re- 
erossed the Tagus, and retreated to a strong j>osition in Por- 
tugal. It must be arided, that the heroic bravery exhibited 
hy sir Arthnr, in the battle of TalaVera, induced hfe Britannic 
majesty to create him a peer, by the title of viscount Wei- 
Hngton. 

With a view to occasion a ftirther diversion on beh*.lf of the 
Austrians, and also to attempt t lie capture or destruction of 
the French vessels lying in the Scheldt, a British arniy of 
fifty thousand men was landed off the ishmd of Walchereu ; 
but a considerable time having elapsed prior to the redaction 
of Flushing, the enen^ collected a numerous force, raised 
several formrdable 'batteries, and conveyed therr ships up the 
river, beyond fort Lilto. That part of the country also, w here 
the English might have landed, was completely inundated. 
W^alcheren, the only fruit of this expensive and unfortunate ex- 
pedition, was to have been retained by the conquerors, for the 
purpose of shutting up the mouth of the Scheldt, and of 
facilitating the introduction of British manufactures into Hol- 
land. This design, however, was rendered abortive by the 
unhealthiness of the climate ; and after great numbers of the 
troops had fallen a sacrifice, Ihc British army evacuated the 
island on the 9th of Deccnfber,. having previously destroyea 
the fortifkat ions, arsenal,- docks, and bason. Some old ships 
filled with stores were also sunk at the entrance of the 
Scheldt, to preclude an escapie ol vVve T\e;\vO^ >^RfcV. V^^'sv '•^s^sfc: 
pldce of its retreat ^ 

The parliamentary proceedings ol V\v» ^«»:t -?*^x^ ^^^'^^'^^ 
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remarkable by au enquiry into the coudiict- of th6 duke of 
York, as commander-in-chief, in consequence ef his having 
^ boon charged with an illegal disposal of commissions in the 
army. His Royal Highness, thougli* acquitted by a migorit^ 
of the house of commons, resigned his office, in which be was 
succeeded by sir David Dundas. 

Atiipng the gallant actions which were perfpnued this vev 
by the British navy, we must notice aa attack iipontiie 
. French fleet in Basque roads, by lord Gumbier and lord 
Cochrane, on the 11th and 12th of April, \ihen one ship of 
1 20 guns, five of 74, and two frigates, were driven on shore 
in such a situation as ensured their destroction ; and one of 
SO, two of 74, one of* 50 guns, and three frigates were burnt 
And to this exploit must be added the capture of a Russian 
flotilla and convoy in the Baltic, by $ir J. Sauniarcz : the 
destruction of three sail of the line, two frigates, and twenty 
French transports, in the bay of Rosas, by lord Collingwoodf; 
and the reduction of tlie islands of Cayctine, Martinique, 
Ischia, and Florida, and the cky of St. Domingo. 

Whilst these victories were extending the honour of the 
British arms abroad, the nation was exhiliratcd at home by 
the important and interesting event of their beloved monarch's 
entrance into the fiftieth year of his -reign. It was accord- 
ingly celebrated as a jubilee by all ranks throughout the 
vinited kingdom. In the metropolis the joyous- day was an- 
nouuccd by the ringing of bells, the display of flags, and the 
assembling of the various corps of regular and volunteer 
troops. The forenoon was devoted to public w orship ; col- 
lections and subscriptions were made for the relief of indi- 
gent families, and the emancipatiou of poor debtors ; and the 
evening, was marked by a splendid and general iliuniination. 

Tiie commencement of the year 18 10*, was marked by the 

entrance of the French into Andalusia, their manoeuvres having 

f omplctely deceived the Spaniards. On the 29th of January 

they approached within two leagues of Seville, from which 

the inhabitants fled in ail directions; and, in consequence of 

the goiier«il alarm excited by this irruption, immense numbers 

sought aa asylum within the walls of Cadiz. After some 

lime, Irowever, the general panic subsided, as little doubt was 

entertained of the final defence of Cadiz, and a supply of pro- 

vhions, commensurate willi the increased population, arrived 

at this criticJH juncture. TW ^v^v\\%\\ KVtV \>[\\\^\x\ \.W liar- 

hour was placed at the d\svosA\ ^A AcWwaX^xixNxs, vcsAVvs^ 

the wUitary and polit\ca\ ^ovcTxmxcuX vA v\x.. Wxx^^^ ^. 
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intrusted to a mercantile junta, confasting- of three distinct 
classes ; as it was conceived that such characters were nrost 
likely to adopt th)e be^t means for the public security. Early 
^ft February the French entered Malaga, which was given upr 
to be pillaged for two days. Almeida surrendered to the 
army under Massena on the 27th ol' August ; and Seville was- 
redoced to the most wretched condition by the unremittinjs^ 
demands of the invaders, and the brutality of their general, 
Soult. The flame of patriotism, ly^wever, conthiued to spread' 
among the Spaniards, whose desultory mode of warfare against 
their cruel enemy, was, in many instances crowned, with suc- 
cess ; and notwithstanding the pompous gasconades of the 
French, with respect to Portugal, Lisbon fenuuiied secure 
beneath the shelter of the British arms, and the proud Mas- 
sena thought proper to retreat before lord Wellington, after 
the battle of Busaco. 

Whilst these occurrences were taking place in Spain and 
Portugal, jLouis Bonaparte, having iu^vain attempted to anie- 
Korate the condition of the Hollanders, published a formal 
abdication of the crown ; and on the pth of July l-his unfor-> 
tunate country was annexed to France by a decree of tlie 
Corsican tyrant, who, after diTorcing his empress Jose))liine, 
had espoused the archduchess Maria Louisa, on the first of 
April! ^ 

At home; a considerable stir was occasioned for a slutrt 
iiine by the punishment of sip Francis Burdett, for a breacii 
of . privilt^ge. On the 12th of: March tWs member made a 
njotioii in the house of commons, respecting the recent coin- 
niittal of John Gale Jones, the conductor of a debating so- 
ciety, for having announced, in a hand-hill, the following com- 
parative question, " Which is most deserving the censure oi 
the public, Mr. Yorke's enforcement of the standing or<ier 
of the house, to exclude strangers from the enquiry into the 
Walcheren expedition ; or Mr. Windham's late attack on the 
liberty of the press?" Sir Francis endeavoured to prove, 
that though the house had a power of committal over its own 
members, it had no such power over others : but that this^ 
assumption of authority was of very recent date, and tliat it 
infringed upon the liberty of the subject, as provided ft>r by 
magna charta and the bill of rights. His motion for the libe- 
ration of. Jones being negatived, he afterwards addressed a 
letter on the subject to his con8Vlluexvl*v^3l\To^^^\^^^x^^^>^'^'^=^ 
of Cobbett's Political Reg»ler ; ai\^ ou VW TlKJc. vA ^*j^v^ 
Ms letter was introduced W the nofdoe oV V^^^^""^*^"^^ 
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Mr. Lctlibridge, who moved that tlie publication was a liber 
lous and scandalous paper, 'and that sir Francis BurdeK 
havin<; admitted it as his productiou, was guilty of a gross 
breach of the privileges of the house ef commons. After an 
adjournment for one week, both these resolutions wen; caf- 
ried ; and a motion of sir II. Salisbury, that sir Francis sliould* 
l>c committed to the tourer, was also carried by a iiiajoritY of 
37 ueml>ers. 

On the 6th of April, the baronet, vrho had beeh apprised 
of these proceedings, came to town from Wimblrdou; but 
in an interview with the serjeant at arms, lie urged tlie iIl^ 
•(ality of the speaker's warrant for 1ms committal and expres- 
sed his resolution to resist '\t^ execution, if nccCSsarv, bv 
fcorcr. The rei^orts which were immediately circulated iu- 
flamcd the minds of the people, to such a de^i^ree, that a great 
numl)t>r of the lower order of persons assembled before the 
baronet's house, in Piccadilly, exclaiming, " B\irdett for evtr!" 
Mud imprecating vengeance on his enemies. At night ibcs 
paraded the streets, constraining the inhabitants to illuminate 
liieir windows, and breaking the windows of all who refused 
ti) comply with tbis di^mand. The ap{>ear:uice of a troop of 
iMjrsc jruards, togetlicr witli Mf. Reid, the magistrate, and a 
lumiber wf constables, on the following day, excited the mo>l 
alarming ferment in the multitude, which was now consider- 
:rbly augmented. Hisses, shrieks, groans, and every rxpres- 
bion of indigtKition issued from all qnafiers; the giArds were 
abbaultcd with showers of stones and brickbats; and even af- 
ter the riot act Irad been read, the commotion w:a3 so great, 
tJial it became necessary to send to Knight's-bridge barracks 
for an additional body of cavalry, who galloped among the 
crowd, and drove them up and down Piccadilly, and into tk 
adjoining streets and alleys, where several persons were 
tvounded, but only three seriously. 

Tlie following day, in consequence of the receipt of a Ictlcr 

from sir F. Burdelt, the sheriffs of Middlesex arrived in IV 

cadilly, attended by the posae comitafiU, who formed a guard 

in front of the baronet's house, while the horse girards, who 

had previously occupied tha-t station, divided into two bodies, 

and took a position of about 500 yards on each side. Tli^ 

efforts of the sheriffs to appease the tumult, however, proTcd 

completely fruitless, and \V\e Vxoxs^ ^v\*.tds were again under 

(ho necessity of dispersiu^^ vV\e twoV^, «\nqkv\ VcvVtiw^, ^^^^^x. 

same time considerate bodies ol e^^vAx-j ^xv^ \vx\^xvVx^ 

imrchcd to town, and pieces o\ vuX^Wx^ ^^x^ ^Wv.^v.vN 
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park^- and in <ach of the principal squares, to overawe the 
rioters. • 

At lengthy on the 9th of April, the officers having farced 
an entrance through the kitchen window, the baronet was 
taken, and conveyed, in a ^lass coach,- to the Tower, under 
a strong guard. The indication of the multitude was now 
particularly directed against the soldiery, who on their return 
from the Tower, were assaulted so furiously, that they at 
length charged their assailants, and continued firing their car- 
bines all the way through Fenchurch-street, where a ball, en- 
tering a shop, mortally wounded a com p<»ier of the name of 
Ebrall. After his death coroners' inquests were held on him, 
and on the body of another person who had been shot in - 
Piccadilly ; and verdicts were returned ef '' wilful murder by 
life-guardsmen unknown." An inquest was also held on a^ 
third person, but, as he was proved to have attacked the mi- 
litary, the verdict returned wafr "justifiable homicide." At 
ti;e prorogation of parliament, on the 21st of June, sir Francis 
Wus liberated from the Tower; and great preparations 
were made by his partisans to conduct liim home in a tri- 
umphal procession ; but this honour he declined, ^and retired, 
with the utmost privacy, to his seat at Wimbledon. 

Another circumstance which excited the public aftention-this 
year, was an attempt to assassinate his^ royaL highness the 
duke of Cumberland, on the 3 1st of May, in his apartments 
at St. James's palace. About half past two o'clock in the 
morning, the prince was roused out of his sleep by two violent 
l^lows and cuts on the head, which were soon followed by a 
third. He then leaped out of bed, and,^ on- receiving several 
other blows,. retired to a small room adjoining his chamber ;, 
but the assassin followed him, and wounded him across the 
thighs. Being unable to find his' alarm bells, his royal higli- 
ness called Neale, . his valet in waiting. Who immediately 
hastened to his master's assistance, and gave an alarm. Soon 
afterwards the duke proceeded to the porter's room, and or- 
dered Neale te awaken Salis, his Italian valet. No answer 
being returned by Salis, the door of his bed-room was broken* 
open, &nd he was found lifeless on the bed, with his throat- 
cut from ear to ear. It seems that Salts, having failed in 
murdering the duke, had retired precipitately on the first 
alarm, and put a period to his own existence; for his coat, 
which was- folded up on a ^hair, vias %\a\i!i%^ V4\^\^»^'^% *^ 
pair of bis slippers and the scabbard o\ W ^^x«^ -^xSNx^Vv^^ 
Ue bad iniiieted the wounds^ weie io\Mxd Vci VXvt Ov^^'^^^^f* 



ioglheduke'tohaflibcr; Md! fte blood left liyiiii ttiVl^ 
the side of the iiarr6w door, plainly dlseoveced the wajl^ 
tvfaich be escaped. It'litaa: afertimate circamstance, bov 
ever, that notwithstanding tile duke had Meeited 4i dHeRor 
wounds, one upou the of^Nsr part of tht, filrehead, a wxfd 
down the cheek,- a tUhrd upon the aiMn, a'fourth, by whidr 
the tittle finger war almost severed frond the hand, a fifth on* 
the front of the body, and a sixth o» the tfiish, none* of tkm 
proved mortal. Hu royal hi|^iiiess, lar iniglit have beea n- 
pected, was confined for solne time ; but aflenglh the pabik 
were gratified with an assurance of his perfect recovery. 

Hiu, however, wds not the (Mily caiailiity which held tir 
royal fomily of England during the year 1810. Tiie aniibk 
princess Amelia,- lus'm^jes^s youngest daughter, after endsr- 
ingamost tedious and distiessilig . Illness, and ekpectiD|k 
vain, the renovatioa of her health, conceived a wish of pre- 
senting her royal fhther with some token of filial affectMi, 

. previous to t^at awfin' change^ which slie considered to be 
drawing very near. Accordingly^ in an interview with bb, 
ma|esty, she plbced on ius finger a ring^ which had ben mafc 
for the purpose ; hut the affecling manner in which-slle per- 
formed this actibn, accompanied by tlie impressive wms, 
*\ Remember me/' proved too much for the agitated monarcb, 
already weakened by many severe trials f an^ the indisposi- 
tion, both bodily and mental, which ensued, involved them- 
tion ill sorrow, and rendered it M^ssary that parllamenr 
should turn their attention to the subject 6i a regency. The 
princess, who had most unintentionally given this shocl to 
trie susceptible mind of her august parent, expired on the 
2d of November, and was interred at Windsor. 

From motives of delicacy, some time .was suffered to efapse; 
before any decisive measures were adopted by parliament; 
and after repeated adjournments it was deemed advisable to 
proceed by liill rather than by address. A regency bill was, 
tiierefore, proposed, at the commencement ol tiie year IS 11, 
and carried through both houses, by which it wras enacted, 
trliat iiii royal higbiiess the Prince of Wales, : should cT^ercise 
the office and authority of regent of the united kingdom ^ 
England and Ireland, in the name and on the behalf ot his 
royal fatlier, during the continuance of his majesty's illness: 
.but as sanguine hopes were still entertained reapccfing the 
king's recovery, it was cuacVeA, WiaX. ^^ ^^ww^et ^\ ^^x^sSb^ 

any tyerson- or persons to t\\e \»eT«?»^ %VoNi\^ \i^ yx^^^s^ 
^twelve months; and- tU^t a\\ o\^v.^^ ^'tA ^^^.^xs^x* ^\fi* 
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tnighl be granted by the prince, should continue only during 
tiis regency, unless the same should be aftenvards approved 
and confirmed by his majesty. The care of the 'king's person 
ivasy at the same time, committed to her majesty. 

The 6th of February 1811, being the day appointed for swear- 
ing in the princ^ of Wales as regent, about a quarter before 
two o'clock ^l the dukes, and a numerous assemblage of 
privy councillors, met at Carlton-house. The whole of the 
magnificent suite of state apartments were thrown open, and 
the fllustrious characters present were ushered into the gold 
room, which has received that .appellation from the style of 
the oniaments. After the prince had been officially informed 
of the return of the summons, &c, his royal highness ap- 
proached in grand procession, preceded by the officers of 
his council. They passed through the room where the privy 
councillors were assembled, and through the circular draw- 
ing-room into the grand saloon, a beautiful apartment in 
scarlet drapery, eml^ellished with portraits of all the most 
celebrated admirals whose brilliant victories have confirmed - 
to England her dominion over the seas. Here the prince took 
his seat at the head of the table, his royal brothers and cousin 
seating themselves on his right and left hand, according to 
their seniority ; whilst all the officers of the household, who 
were not privy councillors, ranged themselves on each side of 
the entrance to the saloon. His xoyal highness then spoke to 
the following effect : *' My lords, I understand that by the 
act of parliament-appointing me regent >of the united kingdom, 
in Jthe .name and on behalf of his majesty, I am required to 
take certain oaths, and to make a de^claration before your 
lordships, as prescribed by the said act. I am now ready to 
take these oaths, jand to make the declaration prescribed." 

The lord privy seal now respectfulljy approached the regent 
and read, from a. parchment, the following oaths, which the 
prince pronounced after him with an audible voice. 

" I dio sincerely promise and' swear, that I will be faithful 
and :bear true allegiance to his majesty, kbg George, So help 
me Crod. . 

'* I do solenanly promise and swear, that I will truly and 
faithfully CTtecute the office of regent of the united kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, according to an act of parlia^ 
ment passed in the fifty-first year of the reign of his ma- 
jesty, king George the. third, intituled, * Nsv^cX, ^O "^^w^ 
that. I Will administer, according toXawAV^^^^^"^ -wA '^c^sJCv^r 
ffty vested in me by vlrtnt of the md ?LcXi «xA^^^^ ni^vis 
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-aU things, to the utmost of my power and ability, consult and 
maintaiu the safety, honour, and dignity of his majesty, and 
the welfare of his |)eople. So help mc God.'' 

The regent havin": subscribed these oaths, the lord presi- 
dent laid i>cfore him the declaration mentioned in an act made 
io tlie tliirtieth \oar of Charles H. intituled, '* An act for the 
more effectual preserving the kin^s person and government, 
hy disabling papists from sitting in either house of pariia- 
ment;" and this declaration his royal highness repeated 
and subscribed. These instruments were also witnessed 
hy the si«;i)atures of the lord president and each of the piifj 
fotmcillor* ; after which they were delivered to the keeper 
of t!ie records. 

The lord president then approached the regent, and hid 
the honour to kiss his hand. The royal dukes folKowtfd, and 
afterwards t4ie archbishop of Canterbury ; and all the rest 
advanced to the chair, on both sides, in the order in which 
they had been seated at the long table. The ceremony bemg 
closed, a short levee was held in the drawing-room, when bis 
royal highness addressed himself to the circle ; «nd afterwards 
he gave an audience to Mr. Perceval, who had again the ho- 
nour of kissing his hand, as first lord of the Treasury and 
chancellor of the Exchequer. 

On the 12th of February parliament was opened by com- 
mission, ^d in the speech delivered on that occasion, after 
some expressions of the most lively concern on the subject of 
national calamity which had rendered a regency indispeo- 
jible ; a cheerful picture was drawn of the valour and skill 
of his un^iesty'^s forces, both by ^a and land, in the late cam- 
paign ; of the frustration of the enemy's designs in Portugal, 
and at Cadiz; and of the effect produced by the example of 
British heroism upon the troops of his msyesty's allies. It 
was also stated, that between £ogland and America dbcos- 
sions were depending, which the regent earnestly wished to ( 
bring to an amicable conclusion. And the fullest confidence 
was expressed in the zeal and liberality of parliament lor the i 
provision of $*:ch supplies as might prove commensurate with 
the wants of government. To this speech an address was 
moved by the earl of Aberdeen in the house of lords, auMi by 
' Mr. Milnes in the house of commons ; which, after some op- 
position, was carried. 

Previously, however, to blIutWiw 'aACQ^\iVf)l live \>roceed- 
tngs in parliament, or tV\e s\^\ft oV «i\a:\T^ ww\Jftft ^^tsSlvusc^,*^ 
way be proper to gwe swoe v^tXX^v\w ^«j^>c»^ ^>»^ 
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-splendid file,' giv€ii by the prince regent on flie evening of the 
191I1 of June; with a twofold motive; first, in honour c^f 
the birth-day of his royal ]>arent» and secondly, for the be- 
'Uefit of the numerous irhtsses of BHtish artists^ who, in con- 
sequence of the tndis)M>sition of tlie king, and the disconti- 
nuance of the usual splendour of tiie court, had suffered 
very materially ; and under this consideration the regent re- 
quested that all his invited guests would attend ui habits el 
British manufacture. 

About hine o'clock the company began to asscinble ; and 
the royal familjL with the principal nobility and gentry, came 
early. The most delightful marches and airs were alternately 
'played by the full bands of the three regiments of foot guards, 
and^the regent's band, in their state uniforms. The Grecian 
hall was ornamented with shrubs, and an additional imml>€kr 
of lanterns and patent lamps ; the floor was carpeted, and 
\\\o lines, consisting of yeomen of the g^iards, the king's, the 
regent's, the queen's, and the royal duke's servants, in their 
most sumptuous liveries, formed an avenue to the octagonal 
-hall, which was decorated with antique draperies, trinnned 
with gold-colour, and fastened up by gold-colour eords and . 
tassek. -Th^ regent entered the state apartments at a quarter 
past ame; he was dressed in a field marshal's uniform, deco- 
rated with the riband and gorget of the order of tlie garter> 
and a diamond star. During the evening he passed from 
room to room, conversing with his guests in the-most cheerful 
and condescending manner. The 7 chief amusement of the 
company, for some time, consisted in ptrambtulatmg the 
halls and apartments on the princip^ floor; 'and an universal 
expression of admiration was elicited by the appraranee of 
the grand circular dining-room, in which the knights of the 
garter had been recently entertained. The room in whicli 
the throne stands was hung with crimson velvet, adorned witli 
gold laces and fringes. The canopy of the throne was sur- 
mounted by golden helmets, with lofty plumes of osirich fea- 
thers, and beneath it was placed the state chair ; gald stooU 
were also placed round the. room, whicli exhibited portraits 
ef their majesties, the prince regent, and the duke of York. 
Of the other apartments on this floor it must suffice to say, 
t-hat they were all of the most magnificent kind. The ball- 
room floors were dialked in beautiful arabesque devices, and 
thip! largest was divided fdr two aeVa ol ^"askc«s V^ "^ ^v»sr^ 
silk cord; but owing to the gTeal wi\s\>« <A ^^ ^jafc^^ 
and the excessive heat of ike weaWitt, no iK'wasAa^^'^^^ 

4^k 
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in this room. On supper being announced^ aboat two o'clocl^r 
•the. company descended, by the great staircase, to the apart- 
ments below, and the temporary buildings erected on the 
lawn. Th** room at the bottom of .the staircase represented 
a bower, witli a grotto,^ lined with a rich profusion of shrul» 
and flowers. The grand table -extended the whole length of 
the conservatory, and across Carltpn-house to the length ol 
two hundred feet. Along the middle of*the table, about six 
inches above the - surface, a canal of pure water coatimed 
flowing from a silver fountain, elegantly constructed, at the 
head of the table : its banks were covered with verdant mess 
and aquatic flowers, aud gold and silver fish #ere seen sport- 
ing in the crystal .streai^, which produced a pleasing murmur 
where it fell, and formed a cascade at the outlet. j 

At the head ol the table, above the fountain, sat his royal ' 
highness the regent, on a plain mahogany chair wkh a leather 
back, an(} his nK)st particular friends were arranged on each 
side. Tliey were attended by sixty servitturs, seven of whom 
waited on the regent, besides twelve footmen belonging to 
their majesties in their state livery, with one man in a com- 
plete suit of ancient armour. At the back of (he regent's 
seat were aureola tables, covered with crimson drapery, and 
constructed to exhibit, with the greatest possible effect, a 
profusion of gilt plate, consisting of fountains, tripods, 
cpergnes, dishes, and other ornaments. Above the whole of 
this magnificent display appeared a royal crown, aad the 
letters G. R. "splendidly illuminated. Behind the prince's 
chair was most tastefully disposed a sideboard covered with 
gold vases, urns, and massy salvers ; the whole surmounted 
by a Spanish urn taken from on board '* the invincible ^r- 
mada^ 

Adjoining to the great table were others, running thioogh . 
the library, and whole lower suite of rooms, the candelabras 
in which wei:^ so arranged that the regent could distinctly 
see, and be seen, from one end to the other ; and from the 
library, and the room beyond, branched, out two lines of 
tables, under canvas, far into the gardens, all richly served 
with silver plate, and covered with the delicacies* of the 
season. 

When all the guests were seated there was a line of female 

beauty more richly adorned, and a blaze of jewellery more 

brilliant, th'du ]Ln<j;land ever ptoX^^ViVj <k\s»^V'2L^ed before. Four 

beautiful nmrqixiics were \V\Vc\\eA ou>C^«^Va.>N\\^v*Siv\v:a.tVtxQ»:t 

i/e/nse to prevent intrusion; WtvA^ oVmxx^x^ >«*^>^ ^v^Kia^^ 
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fti tbe leots ; and when dancing commenced, the gay throng 
stepped over floors chalked with mosaic devices, and moved 
through thickets of aromatic shrubs aiid flowers, through the 
foliage of which a profusion of variegated lamps gleamed 
like stars. The company (which comprised alF the member^' 
of administration, the foreign ambassadors, the principal no- 
bility and gentry in town, the most distinguished military and 
naval officers, the lord mayor and lady mayoress, and the 
principal aldermen and magistrates) did not separate till six 
^ til the morning ; and, for the gratification of the public, the 
preparations f<Hr the fUe w^e permitted to remain several- 
days. ^ 

In the house of commons, on the2tstof Februarys the 
chancellor of the exchequer stated, tliat having during the 
discussions on the regency bilt, expressed his intention of 
moving for a provision with respect to the regent's household, 
not to exceed 12 or 13,O00l. he had submitted hisplan^tothe 
prince \ but his royal highness had declared he would not, 
for his own personal magnificence, add another burden to 
those already imposed upon the public. Mr. Perceval added, 
it was sufficiently obvious, from the known character of the 
regent,' that he bad submitted to tilis instance of self-denial, 
and had refused all personal state from an economical consi- 
deration for the people, a consideration which would throw 
around him more real splendour than any royal establishment 
ivhat«ocvef. 

But few bills ^ an interesting nature were passed during 
this session, except a bill for better preventing vexatious ar- 
rests, by raising the sum for which persons may be held to 
bail in mesne process ; an act for permitting the interchange 
of the British and Irish militias from their respective coun- 
tries; and a bill for preventing guineas, half guineas, and 
seven shilling pieces, from being taken for more than' 21 s. 
10s. 6d. and 7$. respectively, and for preventing banic notes 
from being taken for less tban the sums expressed in them. 
On the 24th oi July parliament was prorogued by commis- 
sion, to the 12th of November, and on that day it was further 
prorogued to the 7th of January ensuing. 

On the continent various successes attended the arms of 
the Spaniards and Portuguese, and those of their cruel inva- 
ders; but generally speaking, whenever the British forces 
en^ai^^ed, Bonaparte had the moiV\l\e^\A!(yck \» ^wt^N^x '<!oaS 
his legiotis were not invincible ; aii4 so\\\^nvAw«s»^««.^ 
Uiwedwbwh wjll probably ueyet b^ o^ViXet^Xfc^^^^^'^^'^'^ 
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<:ollectiozi of Britons, -or of the patnotic bands on who?^ 
belialf Ihey were achieved. 

The battle oC Barossa, which took place on the 5tli of 
March, \«'as fought under such peculiar circumstances, and 
with such disparity of numbers, that lieutenant-general Gra- 
ham, in his dispatches to the earl of Liverpool, l>egs leave 
to nmke a particular statement, in order to justify himself 
from the imputation of rashness in bis attempt. From this 
statement it appears, that aiter a nocturnal march of sixteen 
hours from the camp near Veger, the allied army anived Id 
the morning on the low ridge of Barossa, about four miles 
to the southward of the Santi Petri river. This- height ex* 
tends ii^and about a mile and a half, containing on the norlh 
the extensive healthy plain of Chiclana. A large forest of 
pines skirts the plain, and circles round the height at sbine 
distance; terminating down to the Santi Petri ; the interme- 
diale space between the forest and the nortb side of tb« height 
being uneven and broken. A well-conducted- attack ou tlie 
rear of the enemy's lines, by the van-guard ef the Spanish 
army, having opened a communication with the Isle de LeoD, 
general Graham received directions to move down from tiie 
position of Barossa to that of tlie Torre de Bcrmesa, about 
half way to the Santi Petri, in order to secure the eoinmuni- 
cation across that river, over which a bridge had been recently 
orecled. This latter position occupies a narrow woody riJsf, 
the. right on the sea-clif{« the left falling down to the Aloianzu 
creek, on the edge of the marsh ; ^hile a bard sandy bfuci': 
affords an easy communication between the western points vi 
tliese two positions. General Graham'» division having halted 
on the eastern slope of the Barossa height, was marched, about 
twelve o'clock, through the wood towards the Bermesa, cavalry 
patroles having previously proceeded towards lohiclanu v^itli 
out discovering the enemy. On the marcii intelligence mjs 
received that the enemy had appeared in force on tire plain, 
and was advancing towards the heights of Barossa. As ^at 
position was in reality the key of that of Santi Petri, geiieial 
Graham immediately countermarched, in order to support the 
troops left for its defence, and this manceuvre was executed- 
wkh the greatest alacrity. It was impossible, however, on 
such difficult ground to preserve order in the columns, and 
there was never time loTe*XoT^\\. co\xv^W«l^j. But before the 
troops could get eul*\re\^ A\sc\\\a\\^<i^ \xq\\\ >\vi v*^^^ >\>««jl 
Ml the Barossa heigbl wcvc seetv TeVWvv^y^yc.\v >^>«^^ 
eaentys left wipg was rap\A\^ ^.^exvdv^^, V--^V. ,x^w.v 
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l!hc plain, at the edge of the wooil, within carmon sliot. A? 
a retreat under these circunistiKces might have proved ex- 
trccieiy detrimental 'to the whole allied army, an immediate 
attack was determined on, notwithstandirig the numbers- and 
|>r>?ition ol the foe. As soon as the infantry was hastily collect- 
ed together, a battery of ten guns opened^ and kept up a most 
de 2 true-live fire in the centre, while the right wing proceeded 
to the at!ai:k of general Rufin's division on the hill, and drove 
them from their position ; and the left whig decided the defeat 
of the division under general Layal. A reserve formed beyond 
the narrow valley, across which the enemy was closely pur- 
sued, .shared the^same fate ; and in less than an hour and a 
half from the commencement of the action, the whole of the 
enemy's troops were in full retreat. In this brilliant affair 
the French are supposed to have lost about three thousand, 
in killed, wounded,, and missing, and an eagle and six pieces 
of cannon fell into the hands of the conquerors. Generals 
Rufin, Rosseau, and Bellegarde, were also' taken prisoners ; 
the former of whom was wounded, and the second died soon 
after the engagement* • 

It may be proper to add, that when the expedition against 
the rear of %late enemy waS planned, an arrangement ;M^as made 
with sir R. G. Keats, for an attac]^ on the French batteries 
in Cadiz bay, in order to effect a diversion. This plan, how- 
ever, could not be executed, on account of the unfavourable 
weather, till the day after the))attle of Barossa, when it was 
carried inte effect with all the coolness and intrepidity of 
British seamen. All the batteries on the east side of the bay; 
from Rota to St. Mary's, with the exception of fort Catalini, 
were carried by storm, the ^ns spiked, and the works com- 
pletely destroyed. ' 

Another brilliant display of British valour and intrepidity 
occurred in the battle of Albuera, which took'place between 
marshal Soult and marshal sir W. Beresford, on the l6ih of 
June. 

On the 1 2th it was reported th^t' Soult had broken up from 
Seville, and had advaikea towards Estremadura, notwithstand- 
ing the rumours which had been previously circulated, that 
he was busily employed in strengthening Seville, and" the ap- , 
proaches to that city, and that all his actions indicated an 
intention to remain on the defensive in Andalusia. In con- 
sequence of this h)telligence st W. ftetwlwd x'm^\>^'^. 'sv^.'ist 
ai Baddjos without any loss, and \v?lv*vti^ cc^^cXr.^ ^^ vx^^w^ 
imderhis command^ formed a \\\ncl\c>n\N\>^\^«««.^^'^^*^'^^ 
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and Blake at Albuera on the ISth. The following day it 
w?ks uHacked by the enemy, who for sobk time a{>p€ared 
likely to obtain the victory, in consequence of the great su- 
periorhy of their cavalry and a numerous and heavy artillery; 
the determined hereibm of the British troops, however, himeii 
the fortune of the day. and in the night of the 17th the French 
thouglit proper to /etreat, leaving about 3000 dead ou the 
field of battle, and from 900 to 1000 taken prisoners. The 
losses in the allied army were also very great ; but sir W. 
BeresfonI remarks, in his letter to lord Wellington, *^ Every 
individual most nobly did his duty ; and it was observed lliat 
our dead, particularity the 57th regiment, were lying, as they 
had fought, in ranks, and every wound was in front." 

To this- testimony of the gallant general we shall add, for 
the reader's gratification, the following instarnres ef individual 
heroism, which were related by Mr. Perceval in the house of 
commons. During the heat of the action an ensign, of the 
name of Thompson, wds called upon tQ surrender the coloun 
he licki ; but he dechired he would give them up only with 
his life, and* he fell a victim to his bravery. Another ensign, 
named Walslij having fallen on th«* fiel<i severely wouiidtd^ 
tore his colours from the staff and thrust them into his bosom, 
where thcv were found after his death. Sir W. Beiesf(ir'l 
was also athicked bv one of" the Polish cavalrv, whom he 
dismounted, with th& intention of saving his lif<^ ; but the 
iilan pcrsisliug in his first design was at length killed by a 
dragoon. 

- Of the other occurrences on the i?eninsula, our limits uiil 
only permit us to observe, that in consequence^ of the skilful 
mul ju<licious conduct of lord Wellington, and the cordial 
unanimity subsisting between the British connnanders and 
tijcir Spanish and Portuguese allies, the French, notwithstand- 
luii some trifling successes,, found it impossible to execute 
their recent boastful threat, of speedily crushing every ap- 
jvearance of rebellion; and the flame of patriotism ac({uircd 
fresh lustre from the dimrnislied reputation of the enemy. 

Among the naval exploits which graced this year, we must 
notice tlie defeat' of the French and Italian squadrons off the 
isle of Lissa ; and the capture oi the islands of Banda and 
Ternate, and of Balavia, the capital of the island of Java. 

TJie combined squadrons ?kV\u^eA\o ^L«tis\t>VQ.d<i£(ive frigates 
one corvette,y one brig, IworscViooxvets, c^m^ ^xx^rVkw^v^-^^Ac^xv^. 

^bec, formim a total oi 27^ S^^^^ '^^^ ^^f t ' v ^xl c .l^^t 
^ereopposed his Brltarauc mvxr-sXV^^^^^V- ^^^^\x^c.^.^.x^.^.>^ 
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Active, and Volage^ carrying in all but 124 guns and 879 
men. In the morning of the 13th of March, an enemy's fleet 
having been discovered eH the north point of. the island of 
Lissa, the action commenced by the British squadron firing 
QUI the headmost ships, as tliey came within range. Having 
made a fruitless attempt to- break Jtlie line in two places, some 
of the enemy's vessels endeavoured to place thr^ assailants 
between two fires, but they were so warmly jeceived in this- 
attempt, and rendered so completely unmanageable, that they^ 
went on shore on the rocks of Lissa, in the greatest confu* 
siou. The British liilewas then wore to rene>v the action, 
tlie Amphion not half a cable length from the shore, the re- 
mainder of the enemy's starboard division passing under her 
stern, and engaging her at leeward, whilst the I'^rboard divi- 
sion got to windward, and engagedt-liie Cerbe|«s, Volage, and" 
Active. " In this situation," lays captain Hoste, >* the acticNt^ 
commeRced with great fury, his majesty's ships frequently in' 
positions Avhidi< unavoidably exposed them- to a raking fire of 
the enemy, whose superiority of numbers enabled liim to take 
advantage of it : but nofAing* could withstand the brave squa- 
dron I ha<l the honour to command. The Flora ha vin^^ struck , 
her colours at twenty minutes past 11 AiM. and tbe Bellona. 
bavin £5 followed her example, the enemy to windward endea- 
voured to make off ; but were followed up as close as the 
disabled state of his majesty's ships would* permit ; and the 
Active and Cerberus were enabled, at 3 P. M; to compel the 
sternniost of them tb surrender, when the action ceased, 
leaving us in ))ossession of tlie Corona of 44^ ginis, and the 
Bellona of 32 guns (the French commodore) ; the Eavorite of 
4A guns on shore, where she soon blew up with a dreadful • 
explosion ; the corvette of Ihe enemy making aH j>()ssible sitil 
to the north-west, and two frigates crowdinjr sail for the port 
of Lessina; the brig making off to the southeast ; and. ||ie 
suaall craft flying ia every direction." 

The capture of the island of Banda^ on the pih of Augtisf, 
was also particularly honourable Uy the British arms. The 
attack w^s made on this settlement during a dark add squally 
tvght, by somewhat less than two hundred men, consisting <»f 
seftnien and marines,, aod about forty of tlie IVIadras European 
regiment under the comn^nd of Caiptain Coles. A daik 
cloiid with a fall of rain covered their landing within a htm- 
dred yards of a battery of ten gutv%, N<iVdtVv ^'^a \:\Vr\\ 'y^ '^'^ 
rear, aad an officer and his gwutd 'wcte \xsaA^ Y^^^^^^' 
tbaugh the eaem^ were at theu gaus vhSJlVv Xv^vVy^ ^c^\^^« 
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having discoTcred the approech of his Britannic niajfs{/» 
vessels pn the preceding day. At the approach of day-ligbt 
the Hssuilants procured a guide to conduct them to the walls 
uf the castle of Reigica; and after leavin<: a guani in charge 
4)f the battery, the party made a rapid movement round the 
skirts of the town, where the bugle' was sounding an alarm 
among the e'lemy. In twenty minutes scaling ladders were 
placed against the walls of the outer penta;sj;on of Bclgics, 
and the gallantry and alacrity with which they were hauled 
up, after the outwork was carried, and placed fur the attack 
of the inner work, under a sharp fire from the garrison, were 
truly astonishing. The enemy, after firing three gims and 
keeping up an ineffectual discharge of musketry for about 
ten or fifteen minutes, fled in all directions, leaving tbeir 
colonel commandant and ten others dead, and two officers 
and thirty prisoners in the hands of the victors-. The day 
now beaming on the British, discovered to them tlie fort oif 
N»ssau and the sea- defences at their feet, and the eneniTat 
their guns at the different posts. Admiral l>rury then di«- 
-patcitod a flag of truce to the governor, demanding the imnK- 
diato surrender of the fort, and promising to protect all prmte 
property. At sunrise the Dutch flag was hoisted in Nassau, 
anil I lie sea batteries o}/oned a fire on one of the British ves- 
sels thru approaching the harbour; but on a second flai; of 
truce being sent to the governor, with a menace of stormiug 
iho fort and laying, the town in ashes if the ^colours were 
not ins>tantly struck, an um|ualified surrender was agreed 
on, and ihe British heroes found themselves in possession 
of the two forts and several batteries, mounting one hundred 
and twenty pieces of cannon, and defendcfd by nearly sevea^' 
hundred disciplined troops and the militia. 

It is also necessary to add, that tlie island of Temate, 
though so famous for the strength of its fortifications, and 
meojorablc for its defence in the last war against t*he English, 
was completely subjugated m less than one day (the 29th of 
August) l)y a very inconsiderable force. From official docu- 
ments, it appears that the place was defended by 500 regu- 
lar troops, with a very large proportion ol officers and Euro- 
peans, aide^ b) t'lie marine department, the Dutch hdiabitants 
luid burghers, and the king of Ternate's forces, of whom 230 
were in the field, and an equal number from t'he sultan of Ti- 
^lore and the adjacewt \s\aMs \u ^\\YA\v:t\^\\\v\\vt \^>\\cK; but 

stuh were the <^5^1lan1r>j, co<>\T\e.s^,^vv\\ v^?^^^^^'^^^^'^'^'^^'^^^'. 

fliut /;c.r)iin<r could uUimaiUX^ WvV\a^x^>^^>^^^^^-^-- 
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After a short but tedious campaign in the month of An- 
^st, Batavia, the capital of the island of Java, was taken by 
tlie British troops under lieutenant-general Sir Samuel Auch- 
iimty ; tiie enetpy's most formidable works were carried, and 
Uiemselves driven from' the kingdoms of Bantam and Jacatra; 
so that, ^ lerd Miute observes in hia dispatches to the direc-' 
tors of the East India company, " An empire, which for two 
oenturies has contributed greatly to the power, prosperity, 
aiid grandeur of one of the principal and most respected 
states of Europe, has been thus wrested from the short usur- 
pation of the French government, added to the dominions of 
th£ British ^Fowo, and converted from a sebtof hostile machi- 
nation and commercial competition, into an augmentation of 
Bi^itibh power and f>rosperity. For this signal and illustrious 
service, Gkeat Britain is indebted to the truly British intrepi- 
dity of as brave an army as ever did honour to our coun^ 
try ; to the profeAsi^nal skill and spirit of their officers ; and 
to the wisdom, decision, and firmness of the enjiinent man 
who directed their courage and led them to victory." 

But whilst our British fars were gathering a profusion of 
^aurcls in different parts, an uupleajsant rencontre took plac« 
between one of his majesty's vessels and a ship belonging to 
the American government^ which threatened nothing less in 
its consequences, than a war between those countries. 

The particulars of the engagement are ihu» related by cap' 
tain Bingham, of the Little Belt. " At half past three^ p, ni. 
on the l6*th of May, a strange sail, which had been previously 
discovered, appealed inclined to give cJiace, when I made the 
private signal, which was not answered. At half past six, 
finding he gained considerably on us, and clearly discerning 
the stars in his broad pennant, I thought proper to bring to, 
and hoist the colours, that no mistake might arise^ and that he 
might see what we were. The ship was therefore brought io, 
the colours hoisted, the guns double shotted, and every prcv 
paralion made in case of a surprise. By his manner of steer- 
ing down, he evidently wished to lay bis ship in a position 
foi rdJking, which I frustrated by wearhig three times. On- 
kis coming within hail, about a quarter past eight, I hailed, 
and asked what ship it was ? He repeated my question. K 
again hailed, and asked what ship it was? He again repeated' 
n\\ words and fired a broadside, which I hnmediately re- 
tunusd. The action then.became ^<evie\^»'wA ^^xKsst^^^ '^^ 
fttr about three quarters oi aii \\ouT, >N\i««v.V^^^'as^^ ^^^^ 
sTid appeared to be ou lire about VVtft m"ac«v>Q»X<^»»'«^- ^^ 
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then obliged to desist fFom firing, as tlie ship falling off vfi 
gun wonld bear, and I had no aftersaii to keep her to : i\\ 
the rigging and sails were cut to pieces, and not a brace or 
bowline left. He then asked what ship this was 1 and, en 
being told, he asked if I had struck my colours 1^ 1 answereit 
no ; and asked what ship that was ? and, as plainly as I could 
understand, he answered, the United States frigate. 

'* Next morning he bore up again, and sent a boat on board 
with an officer and a message from commodore Rogers, to 
savy thttt he lamented the unfortunate affair which had bap- 
}>eiied ; and that had he known our force was so inferior he 
should uot have fired at us. I asked' his tBotive for baviD^ 
fired at ail ; and his reply was, that we fired the first gun at 
him ; but this was positively not the case. . He offered idc 
every assistance I should stand in need of, and submitted to 
me that I liud better put into one of the ports of the UniteH 
Statts« which I immediately declined. By the manner in 
which he apologised, it appeared evident, that had he fallen 
in with a British frigate he' would certainly have brought he: 
to action ; and what farther confirms me in that opinion is, 
that his guns were not only loaded with round and grape shot, 
but ^ith every scrap of iron that could possibly be collected." 

Such is the statement of captain Bingham, of the veracil}^ 
of which there can be no doubt. Commodore Rogers, how- 
ever, in his statement, asserts that the Little Belt fired firit, 
and that under the circumstances in which lie was placed, it 
was a duty incumbent on him to avenge the insul-t committed 
upon the American flag. It may also be added, that in a 
subsequent investigation of this subject in America, the state- 
ment of commodore Rogers was confirmed by all the wit- 
nesses whom he thought proper to bring forward. 

Another event of historical importance which marked tire 
year 1811, was the extirpation of the Mamelukes^m Egypt. 

This singular people had long considered Egypt as tlieii 

patrimony, and their obedience to the Turkish viceroy, except 

when enforced by arms, had long been completely nomioal 

They were even carrying on an open war against Mohammed 

Aii, their viceroy and pacha, when the British army under ge 

neral Frazer landed in Egypt. Upon the receipt of this in 

teiligence the pacha concluded a peace with the Mamelukes 

as bis less dangerous eTieimei ; ^w\ ?^\' v^^N^V^vV \v\ one of tlw 

ftrticles of his treaty w\t\\ W\evt\» VWV Wxc: >n\\qV tw^^ :^\^>^ 

«©/ne and reside at Cairo. VJWXa v\Cx^ ^c^^x^vW vV^^x« 

^t of them coniplica, and vmdet V\ve co^^m'^xvv\ ^K^<.x^^ 
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>fixed tiieir residence at Gizeh, near the capital, hut r.n fiie 
-opposite side of the Nile; and the remainder, unrl*^- ii;: coin- 

.uiand of Ibrahim Bey, remained in Upper Egypt 

About this time the Porte entertained considerable alarm 
jon account of the rapid preigress of a sect called the Wecha- 
bi, who had already obtained possession ol Mecca and Me- 
dina. Jussuf, pacha of Damascus, h^d not been able to re- 
sist the numl)ers and the enthusiasm of these seceders friVm 
the Mohammedan faith ; and Suliman« pacha of Acre, had in 
consequence received orders to send the head of Jussuf to 
Constantinople, and to assume the command -of the pachalik 
of Damascus. Jmuf, however, fled to Cairo, where lie was 
liospitably received by Mohammed Ali, and sbeltered from 
the attempts of his rival ; and the Porte finding- Suliman no 
better able than Jussuf to resist the infidels, at length ordered 
the pacha of Egypt to undertake the secovery of the holy 
cities, and promised to reward him with the governments of 
Acre and Damascus. This order and promise of the Porte 
were no sooner known to the pacha of Acre, than he conceived 
an ardent desire of revenge, and immediately formed a plan of 
joining his forces with those of the Maknelukes, and of attack- 
ing Mohammed Ali and the small remnant of his army which 
would be left ui Eg^pt after the departure of the e^cpedition 
against Mecca, uuder the command of hisson. The jealousy and 
vigilance of the viceroy, however, proved equal to the trea- 
chery of his enemies. A servant of Seiaim Bey having been 
bribed to betray his master, regularly transmitted to the 
pacha copies of the correspondence carried on by the beys in 
Cairo with those in Upper Egypt, and with Suliman of Acre. 
The Porte also was duly informed of the designs of the con* 
spirators, and when its final orders arrived the viceroy imme- 
diately prepared to put them in execution. 

On his return from Suez to Cairo, Mohammed Ali an- 
nounced the approaching completion of his preparations 
.against Mecca; and that on the, 1st of Msu'ch he should ce- 
lebrate a grand festival on the occasion of investing hb son 
with the pelisse of command, previous to tbe dt^'parture of 
the expedition ; and all the Mamelukes in Cairo were invited 
to honour the ceremony with their presence. The procession 
was to pass through the private streets of Cairo up to the ci- 
tadel, where the investiture was t(\ take place. The Turkish 
infantry led the way, and were foUo^'ed b'^ \!ftfe^^asss!^KS^^'s» ^s5«s. 
horseback under the command ol ^cvaAm^&^^^^V*^ ^i^-^^^ns 

j}orted by two sons of the vk^io^, mv^ >Safc'^^i^^^^ ^''^ 
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followed* and closed the }>roce88ion, The foot soldiers had 
already entered the inlerior of the jcitadel, and the Mame- 
lukes were passing between the inner and outer Mall of iIk 
fortress, along a narrow way, inclosed on both sides by hi;^ 
walls and ruiuou^ buildings, wlien the gates at each exireniily 
ol the passage were closed. The viceroy had revealed liis 
intention to no one till this moment, when he ordered lii& 
infantry to line tlie walls which surrounded the Mamebkes, 
and to o))en a heairy fire upon them, though his sons were 
iitill mixed with them, and forsonle time exposed to the sauK 
fate. 

The Mamelukes, cooped up in a narroiT «pace, where their 
equestrian skill and their unrivalled dexterity hi the use of 
the siibre were unavailing, im|ieded by their own numbers, 
enr umbered by their dresses of ceremonv. and surrounded or 
all sides by a sii|)erior force, were compelled to surrender 
:ifter a feeble resistance. The wicket of the inner gate was 
then opened, and the Turkish soldiers dragged their victims, 
one by one into tlie court of the citadel, were they were first 
stripped and then beheaded. Of eiglrt hundred Mamelukes 
who were inclosed within the walls none escaped.; and in tiie 
course of the month eight hundred more were destroyed io 
the nei«:hbouring towns and vitlages. The surviving beys m 
^Jpper Kgypt placed themselves at tho. head of eight hundred 
Mamelukes, with a considerable body of Negroes and Arabs, 
near the Cataracts ; but a large body of troops inarched 
against them, and it seems that th^y ultimately succeeded in 
destroying the last remains of a ))cople who bad subsisted, 
with varied fortunes, from the days of Saladin to the present 
j>eriod. 

On the 7lh of January, 1812, the sixth session of the pre- 
sent Parliament was opened by commission, when the lords 
4-oinniis.^;oner$ having taken their scats, and the members oi 
the liouse of connnons appearing at the bar, the following 
speech >%as read by the lord chancellor: 
•* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

" AVe are ^comnranded by his royal highness the prince 
regent, to express to you the deep sorrow which he feels in 
announcing to you the continuance of his majesty's lamented 
indisposition, and the unhappy disappointment of those hopes 
oi his majesty's earlv reco\et>j,>N\v\c\vV«AV«ftik chefished by 
the dutiful affection oi h\& laxi\\\^, -^wWJttt \«^^ 7i\>a^ca»s&. 

■""XT-toe ,eg». to *..«.» -S- *^N-<^ 
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of h<;X ntijesty's council to be laid before you ; and be Is sa- 
tisfied that you will adopt such measures as the present nm- 
laneholy exigency may appear to require: 

** In securing a suitable and ample proTision for the rap- 
port of bis majesty's royal dignity, and for the Attendance 
upon his majesty's sacred person during his illness, the prinee 
reg«it rests assured that you will also bear in mind the indis- 
pensable duty of continuing to preserve for his majesty the 
facility of resuming the personal exercise of his royal autluH 
rity in the happy event of his recovery, so earnestly desired by 
the wishes and the prayers of his family and his subjie^^ts. 

" The prince regent directs us to signify to you the satis- 
faction with which his royal highness has observed that the 
measures which have been pursued for the defence and secu- 
rity of the kingdom of Portugal, have proved completely effec- 
tual ; and that on the several occasions in which the British 
or Portuguese troops have been engaged with the enemy, tlie 
reputation already acquired by them has been fully maintained. 
K " The successful and brilhant enterprize which tenninated 
in the surprise, in Spanish Estremadu^, of a French corps, by 
a detachment of the allied army under lieutenant-general 
Hill, is highly creditable to that distinguished officer, and to 
the troops under lii^ command ; and has contributed mate- 
rially to obstruct Ihe designs of the enemy in that part of th^ 
peninsula. 

" Tlie prince regent is assured, that while you reflect with 
pride and satisfaction on the conduct of his majesty's troops, 
and of the allies, in these various and important services, you 
^vill render justice to the consummate judgment and skill dis- 
played by general lord viscount Wellingtion, in the direction 
of the campaign. In Spain the spirit of the people remains 
uneubdued ; and the system of warfare so peculiarly adapted 
to t|ie actual condidon of the Spanish nation, has been recently 
extended aud improved, under the advantages which result 
from the operations of the allied armies on the frontier, and 
from liie countenance and assistance of his majesty's navy on 
the coast. Although the great exertions of the enemy have 
in some quarters been attended with suecess, his royal high- 
ness is |>ersuaded, that you will admire the perseverance and - 
gallantry manifested by the Spanish armies. Even in those 
provinces principally occupied by the French forces^ uenc 
eneri^y has arisen amon^ the peopV^ \ ^isA >^'t \sv^\«*»ft. ^^^« 
• difficulty and danger has produced mote evjiWBi^^s^fc^ ^^ss«Vi^ 
geiieraJ re»ht9ace. 
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*' The prince regent, in the name and on the hehalf of hit 
majesty, commands us to expr^ his confident hope, that 
you will enable him to continue to' afford the most effectual 
aid and assistance in support of the contest which the brave 
nations of the peninsula still maintain with such unabated 
zeal and resolution. 

" His royal highness commands us to express his congra- 
tulations on the success of the British arms in the island of 
Java. 

*' The prince regent trusts that you will concur with his 
royal highness in approving the wisdom and ability with which 
this enterprise, as well as the capture of the islands of Bour- 
bon and Mauritius, has been conducted, under the immediate 
direction of the governor-general of India ; and that you will 
applaud the decision, gallantry, and spirit, conspicuously dis- 
played in the late operations of the brave army under the com- 
maiid of that distinguished officer lieutenant-general sir Sa- 
muel Auchrauty, so powerfully and ,ably supported by his 
msyesty's naval forces. 

" By tlie completion of this system of operations, great 
additional security will have been given to th^ British com- 
merce and possessions in tlie East Indies, and the colonial 
power of France wiU have been entirely extinguished. 

" His royal highness thinks it expedient to recommend to 
your attention, the propriety of providing such measures for 
the future government of the British possessions in India, as 
shall appear, fre^ experience and upou mature deliberation, to 
be calculated to secure their internal prosperity, and to derive 
from those flourishing dominions the utmost degree of advan- 
tage to the commerce and revenue of the United Kingdom. 

" We are commanded by the prince regent to acquahit ^ou, 
that while his royal highness regrets that various important 
subjects of difference with the government of the United , 
States of America still remain unadjusted, the difficulties 
which the affair- of the Chesapeake frigate' had occasioned, 
have been finally removed ; and we are directed to assure. you, 
that in the further progress of the discussions with the United 
States, the prince regent will continue to employ $i|ch means 
of conciliation as may t>e consistent with the honour and dig- 
nity of his majesty's crown, and with the due mainteaance 
of tbc maritime and cornvn^tv^VA \\^V\U a.ad interests of the 

British empire. 

" Gentlemen oUheHovxvi o\ C^mm^^^. 
'' His royal higbne5sYidad:«^eV^^v\«:^^XNB«^N«^V«^« 
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Vice of the current year to be laid before you. He trusts that 
you will furuish him with such supplies as may be necessaiy 
to enable him to continue the contest in which his majesty is 
engaged, with that spirit and exertion which will afford the 
best prospect of its successful termination. 

** His royal highness commands its to recommend, that you 
should resume the consideration of the state of the finances of ' 
Ireland, which you had cpmmenced iii the last session of par- 
liament. He has the satisfaction to inform you, that the im- 
proved receipt of the revenue of Ireland in the last, as com- 
pared with the preceding year, coDfirn|| the belief that the 
depression which that revenue had experienced, is to be attri- 
buted to accidental and temporary causes. 
** My Lords and Gentlemen* 

'* The |)rince regent is satisfied that you entertain a just 
sense of the arduous duties which his royal highness has been 
called upon to fulfil, in conseguence of his majesty's conti- 
nued indisposition. 

" Under this severe calamity, his royal highness derivM 
the greatest consolation from his reliance on your experieoced 
wisdom, loyalty, and public spirit ; to which, in every diffi- 
culty, he will resort, with a firm confidence, that through 
Vour assistance and support, he shall be enabled, under the 
blessing of Divine Providence, successfully to discharge the 
important functions of the hig^ trust reposed jfe him ; and in 
the name and on the behalf of his beloved fat^^ and xevered 
sovereign, to raaintaip unimpaired the prosperity and honour 
of the nation." 

To this speech aa address was moved and carried in both 
houses as usual. 

On the 18th of February the restrictions imposed on his 
royal highness the Prince of Wales ceased, a^ording to the 
provisions of the regency bill ; and it was now confidently 
expected by many, both in England ^d in Ireland, tlRit an 
entire change of administration would take place. This ex- 
pectation, however, was completely frustrated, the prince 
having avowed himself perfectly satisfied with the measures 
which had been adopted during liis restricted regency. With 
the remarks of his royal highness on this subject, as expressed 
in a letter to hb brother the Duke of York, we shall close the 
volume. 

" A newerft is now arrived, and I cannot h\sl ^^ll<wtlHC«k. 
satis factioD oa the events ^Vne\i Vwive ^x^^oaii^gJMSoR.^ ^^ '^^ 
period o£ my lettricted Beg^c^. IxistofiA ^Vw»kxx»vb^^ 
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mm ^m0t her f Daw<Bti t tytie emmiIji fcree lA&Ak hi 
lpctt«aiiloj«dMpiilitll^ Mbiii fan adUted mort 
iaqMitMt aegoiimit to bar em|ih^. Tbe aatkimlfBiidibii 
keai prewrved inrkdatlB to- oiir wBm, nid if cbnaeter b 
streDgthfMqM^Kjlto'ainrtkiQ, tkrincreuedaiidncreaBiiig 
np9it$l&on tijm r^aa^c^ s&eir to the natioiis o( 
.. ., . . . . .1. ^ ^ achiefe when in- 
to m fefcigo yoke. 
he peninsula, 1 staA 
b€ most unfoiit to.aubt star mieman fhttt can lead my iQki 
t9$upffiu tliat.||i|Bto jbp^ fromtfce prneot ffstem. 
nmmtaooe dfeoe <« a^Aieiwibemat oijieet in qiiciH«ii 
and I cannot witUiofal my ||ipfefanm farai ttme who litfe 
lienoarabiy disti&gnbhcd Ihamdles in support of it. I have 
no piedil«ct&Mii to bdkRgey"— no resentments to i;mtify,-Hio 
objects to attrin» btit sneli m pie y ouuni m to the whde cbk 
pke. If sndi blbe k»^Sag nipcjple of my e^nct, (wai I 
can anneal to the past, in tynxmnm of- what -the futaie wi 
r :mfMf I shiA meet With the support of par- 
enlili^ilBned nation.*' 
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